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FOREWORD 


In  obedieiv.e  to  a  requirement  of  our  statute  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education  shall  print  and  distri- 
bute the  proceedings  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  each 
year  a  meeting  is  held,  I  am  causing  to  be  printed  nine  hundred  -copies. 
The  questions  naturally  arise  with  some,  "why  are  there  but  nine  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  proceedings  while  there  are  more  than  five  thous- 
and teachers  in  the  iState?"  "Why  is  not  a  copy  sent  to  every 
teacher?"  I  wish  these  questions  could  find  wider  discussion  among 
the  teachers  themselves !  Cerainly  every  teacher  should  have  these 
volumes  of  proceedings  as  a  part  of  his  or  her  professional  library. 
Indeed,  no  library  of  a  Maryland  school  teacher  can  be  considered  up- 
to-date  unless  it  has  a  record  of  the  bes.t  educational  thought  which 
dominates  and  directs  school  interests  of  the  State.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  are  made  up  from  expres- 
sions of  such  thought  and  record  the  expert  opinions  of  those  who  are 
leading  in  the  movement  of  popular  education  in  the  State. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  class  those  teachers  who  lack  professional  loy- 
alty to  the  extent  they  will  not  become  members  of  our  only  State 
organization  for  teachers  and  who,  apparently,  are  so  indifferent  to 
new  ideas,  results  for  experiments,  materials  for  comparisons,  etc., 
in  the  teaching  field  that  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  a  teachers' 
organization  for  professional  betterment  and  secure  each  year  a  record 
of  such  advancement  makes  no  successful  appeal.  The  explanation 
that  only  nine '  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  are  published 
and  distributed  is  made  when  we  state  that  less  than  nine  hundred 
of  our  army  of  more  than  4,500  white  teachers  are  members  and  con- 
sequently entitled  to  receive  them. 

If  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  fail  to  enroll  as  members  were 
exceedingly  small  one  would  freely  venture  the  suggestion  that  they  had 
reached  the  dead  line  and  their  places  should  be  filled  by  putting  in 
live  teachers.  But  it  will  not  do  to  make  this  criticism  against  eighty 
per  cent,  of  our  teaching  corps  for  obvious  reasons. 

There  are  certain  primary  restrictions  and  requirements  which  ought 
to  be  imposed  on  every  teacher  because  they  affect  in  a  most  vital  way 
the  character  of  the  work  such  teacher  does.  It  is  the  employer's  side 
of  the  question  and  the  employee,  in  the  freedom  and  latitude  given  in 
the  matter  of  choice  in  employing  means  to  discharge  his  obligations 
should  not  have  that  license  which  shall  leave  him  free  to  neglect  those 
basal  agencies  which  are  necessary  to  make  his  work  effective  and  to  dis- 
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charge  those  essential  duties  which  his  employment  involves.  Every 
person  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association,  attends  its  sessions  and  reads  its  proceedings  is 
a  better  teacher  because  of  it,  and  for  the  reason  this  experience 
brings  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
school  makes  it  necessary  that  teachers  should  not  be  left  free  to  em- 
ploy or  reject  such  means.  A  State  organization  of  teachers  is  an 
imperative  need.  It  affects  all  teachers  and  all  are  morally  bound 
to  support  it.  If  voluntary  support  is  not  dependable  then  it  should 
be  mandatory  and  even-  teacher  should  be  required  to  become  members 
and  School  Boards  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  payments  of 
the  annual  dues.  It  is  not  meant  that  drastic  steps  be  taken  in  having 
teachers  live  up  to  the  obligations  which  their  chosen  profession  im- 
poses except  in  those  cases  where  the  exercise  of  choice  may  lower 
professional  standards.  The  Association  needs  the  financial  help  which 
such  a  plan  suggests  in  order  to  enlarge  and  extend  its  program,  com- 
mand more  expert  knowledge  and  increase  its  departments  of  work. 
The  individual  teacher  needs  the  thrill  which  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  is  a  part  of  the  organization,  the  opinions  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  volume  of  proceedings  and  the  contact  with  those  whose 
opportunities  have  been  better  and  whose  vision  of  the  work  is  per- 
.haps  larger. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.   BATES   STEPHENS, 

State   Superintendent. 
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Forty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 
MARYLAND  STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  29,  1915. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  mee'ting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.00  P.  M.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June   29th.   by   he    President,   Dr.   Edard   F.    Buchner. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  W.  E.  Greenfield,  of 
Berlin,  as  follows 

"Our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  occasion  on 
which  we  gather  at  this  hour,  and  ask  Thy    blessing    on    it,    and    upon 

those  who  are  here  assembled,    and  for    the  lives    of    those    who    have 

♦ 
consecrated  their  best  in  this  great  mission,  in  this  great  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  we  ask  that  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  exercises  of  the  sessions, 
and  upon  those  who  shall  take  part.  Wilt  Thou  grant  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting  that  lives  may  be  inspired  to  better  service,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  those  who  shall  go  from  this  place  shall  be 
resurrected  in  the  lives  of  those  they  may  come  in  touch  with. 

"We  pray  our  Father  Thy  blessing  upon  them  and  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Stare  and  counties,  and  upon  all  who  are  associated  with 
this  organization.  We  ask  Thy  richest  blessings  upon  them,  and  espec- 
ially upon  the  exercises  of  this  hour,  in  Jesus'  name,   Amen." 

The  President  introduced  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  as 
follows  : 

"The  Association  is  to  enjoy  the  unique  experience  of  holding  its 
sessions  in  a  building  which  may  at  lease  temporarily  be  called  its  own, 
and  in  that  sense  of  the  word  only;  but  in  a  larger  and  more  significant 
meaning  we  are  the  guests  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  guests  of  Ocean 
City,  and  how  welcome  we  are  as  guests  is  to  be  told  us  by  Judge 
Robley  D.  Jones,  of  Snow  Hill". 

JUDGE  ROBLEY  D.  JONES'  ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Your  Association  has  a  number  of  times  been  welcomed  to  Wor- 
cester county,  and  particularly  to  this  part  of  our  county,  and  the  wel- 
come has  always  been,  and  forever  will  be,  warm  and  cordial.  An 
Eastern  Shore  welcome  never  wears  out — once  extended,  always  good. 
But  on  this  occasion  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  you  are  welcomed. 
Heretofore  little  more  than  the  ordinary  privileges  could  be  extended 
but  now  you  have,  or  are  about  to  have,   for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Association,  a  State  home  of  your  own,  which  happens  to 
have  been  erected  upon  our  soil,  and  although  its  doors  have  not  been 
formally  opened  to  us  as  yet  by  the  ceremony  of  acceptance  and  dedi- 
cation, yet  it  so  happens  that  we  are  at  present  in  possession.,  and  pos- 
session, you  know,  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  This  building,  hand- 
some as  it  is,  and  well  equipped  as  it  is,  and  ornamented  on  this  occa- 
sion, might  be  said  to  be  complete,  but  as  I  approached  it  for  the  first 
time  I  noticed  one  omission  which  1  am  constrained  to  believe  will  be 
supplied  against  the  next  meeting  of  your  Association,  to  be  held.  I 
presume,  at  the  same  place.  A  boy  was  called  upon  to  write  a  com- 
position upon  the  nation's  flag,  and  he  acquitted  himself  after  this 
manner  : 

"Bill  and  Jim  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge  were  wondering  at  the  fly- 
ing banners  and  glittering  military  equipments  of  the  British.  Bill 
says  to  Jim,  'Jim,  we  ain't  got  no  flag.'  'Ain't  it  fierce?'  Jim  replies, 
'That's  so,  Bill,  it  is  fierce.  Let's  go  and  tell  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  about  it  and  see  what  can  be  done.'  They  went 
to  General  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  'we  ain't  got 
no  flag,  ain't  it  fierce?'  General  George  Washington,  Father  of  his 
Country,  says  to  Bill  and  Jim.  'Boys,  it's  so,  we  ain't  got  no  flag.  It  is 
fierce.'  Bill  and  Jim  asked  General  George  Washington,  Father  of  his 
Country,  'what  shall  we  do  about  it?'  Then  General  George  Wash- 
ington, Father  of  his  Country,  says  to  Bill  and  Jim,  'let's  go  into  Philadel- 
phia and  see  Betsy  Ross  and  see  what  she  can  do  about  it.'  So  Gen- 
eral George  Washington.  Father  of  his  Country,  went  into  Philadel- 
phia, went  around  to  Betsy's  house,  and  says  to  Betsy,  'Betsy  we  ain't 
got  no  flag,  ain't  it  fierce?'  And  Betsy  says  to  General  George  Wash- 
ington, Father  of  his  Country,  'it  is  fierce.  We  have  got  to  have  a  flag. 
Here  you  hold  the  baby  and  I'll  make  one.'  We  have  no  flag  waving  over 
this  beautiful  building.  So  I  turn  to  Dr.  Stepheus,  the  father  of  the  mod- 
ern school  systems,  and  I  say  to  him,  'Dr.  Stephens,  father  of  the  modern 
school  system,  we  have  no  flag.  Ain't  it  fierce?'  And  I  am  quite  sure 
there  can  be  found  a  patriotic  Betsy  who  will  lend  her  assistance  to 
the  Doctor,  an  surely  he  has  patriotism  enough  to  hold  the  baby  while 
Betsy  does  the  sewing. 

"An  old-timer  like  myself  having  so  long  ago  shed  the  garments  of 
the  pedagogue  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  sufficiently  in  touch  with 
modern  plans  and  ideas  of  school  control  and  management,  to  discuss 
them  ;  and  when  I  undertake  it  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  one 
of  our  frontier  veterans  who  happened  in  Xew  York  city  while  an 
educational  convention  was  in  session  there  and  was  called  upon  for 
a  speech.  He  said  out  in  his  country  a  new  teacher  came  to  one  of 
the  pioneer  schools  and  devoted  the  first  day  to  getting  acquainted 
with  his  pupils,  giving  them  as  a  lesson  for  the  second  day  only  cne 
question  in  history.  The  question  was, 'Who  was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States?'  He  told  the  children  that  if  they  couldn't  find  the 
answer    from   their  book   to   ask   their   fathers   who   he   was.     The    -iext 
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morning  at  school  the  children  were  all  stood  in  a  row  in  front  of 
him,  and  beginning  with  the  largest  girl  at  the  head  of  the  class  he 
began  to  propound  his  question.  Not  a  one  so  far  could  answer.  Away 
down  at  the  foot  was  a  little  boy  with  sun-kissed  auburn  hair,  a  tur- 
key egg  decorated  face,  an  upturned  nose,  showing  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  nervousness  and  anxiety,  and  the  teacher  thought  for  sure 
little  Sam  could  give  the  answer  to  the  all-important  question.  So  he 
propounded  it,  but  Sammy  was  blank.  'Why  Sammy,  if  you  didn't 
know  the  answer  to  this  question,  why  didn't  you  ask  your  father?' 
Sam  replied,  'I  did  ax  him,  and  he  'lowed  he  didn't  know  and  didn't 
give  a  d n.' 

"Yet  it  would  seem  perfectly  proper  and  fitting  that  I  refer  to  a 
proposition  so  often  in  public  print,  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  organi- 
zation, representative  of  our  public  school  system,  which  is  indeed  the 
very  backbone  of  our  republic,  the  freest,  grandest  government  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  standing  for  more  and  accomplishing  more  for  her 
own  people  and  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  than  any  other  govern- 
ment under  the  sun.  Across  the  Atlantic  no  such  a  gathering  as  this 
is  possible  in  all  Europe.  While  we  are  marching  forward  day  by  day 
and  year  after  year  from  one  peaceful  conquest  to  another,  adding 
more  brilliant  glories  to  those  already  achieved  the  systems  of  our 
European  neighbors  are  falling  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight,  throw- 
ing their  peoples  together  is  one  mad  mass  of  seething,  grappling., 
fighting  humanity,  laying  waste  everything  within  reach,  demolishing 
the  finest  monuments  of  art  for  centuries  in  construction,  a  veritable 
factory  of  waste  and  desolation,  sacrificing  to  the  maw  of  greed  and 
hate  the  flower  of  their  citizenship,  and  leaving  behind  in  their  train 
nations  of  homeless  and  hungry  widows  and  orphans — an  awful  sight — 
an  ungodly  war — and  yet  that  rattle-brained,  saffron-souled  disturber,, 
called  in  common  parlance  the  ;Jingo',  would  incite  this  peaceable^ 
Heaven-blessed  people  of  ours  to  prepare  for  war,  and  would  even 
prostitute  our  public  schools  into  training-posts,  introducing  into  the 
every  day  curriculum  military  drill  and  training  for  our  boys  in  order 
that  we  may  be  ready  for  fight.  Well,  against  whom  must  we  prepare? 
Have  we  grown  so  superstitious  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  ghost 
stories  interfere  with  our  activities:  by  day  and  disturb  our  slumbers 
by  night?  Do  the  empty  homes  and  over-run  graveyards  of  Europe 
frighten  us?  What  prophet  has  arisen  to  tell  us  that  any  of  the  na- 
tions on  the  other  side,  after  geography  shall  have  emerged  from  the 
melting  pot  and  modern  history  from  the  fiery  furnace,  will  want  a 
war  with  us,  or  indeed,  want  war  with  any  nation?  Believe  me.  they 
will  have  enough  war  to  satisfy  them  for  centuries  to  come.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  all  prepared  for  war,  hence  this  war.  The  ne- 
gro with  a  razor  up  his  sleeve,  blackjack  in  one  pocket  and  revolver 
in  another  is  prepared  to  fight,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  get  into 
trouble  and  makes  his  opportunity.  He  gets  what  he  is  looking  for. 
If  preparation  for  war  means  war,in  Heaven's  name  let  the  thought  of 
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preparation  perish.  It  is  not  the  province  of  our  public  schools  to  teach 
the  art  of  war.  Yours  is  the  task  to  train  heads  and  hearts  for  the 
arts  of  peace  and  industry,  begetting  in  your  pupils  the  laudable  am- 
bition to  live  constructive  lives  rather  than  a  disposition  to  destroy. 
Of  all  the  qualities  of  citizenship  which  count  in  the  upbuilding  of  a 
nation  the  ideals  and  example  of  the  civilian  count  for  far  more  than 
do  those  of  the  soldier.  The  great  Napoleon,  at  the  end  of  his  won- 
derful career,  taking  a  cool  retrospect  of  past  events  in  which  he  fig- 
ured, gave  expression  to  the  conclusion  that  'The  charisteristic  of  the 
soldier  is  to  wish  to  do  everything  despotically ;  but  that  of  a  civilian 
is  to  submit  everything  to  discussion,  truth  and  reason.  The  superior- 
ity, then,  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  civilian.'  The  military  spirit 
is  predominant  in  Europe,  the  civilian  in  America,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger to  us  of  war  unless  we  make  the  danger,  and  although  the  times 
call  for  firmness  in  maintaining  our  national  rights,  we  should  not  fail 
to  recognize  our  national  duties.  Christian  America  has  made  the  ap- 
peal to  arms  by  individual  citizens  a  crime  whatever  the  insult.  Gen- 
tlemen must  and  do  adjust  their  differences  without  bloodshed.  Why 
as  a  nation  can  we  not  learn  the  better  way  and  by  Christian  example 
forever  put  to  shame  the  very  thought  of  war"  Plant  yourselves  as 
an  organization  against  this  un-American  suggestion  and  let  the  weight 
of  your  influence  be  for  peace  now  and  forever. 

"We  are  now  on  a  storm-tossed  ugly  sea, 

With  the  war  waves  all  around  us, 
With  some  who  would  like  to  blow  us  up 

And  some  who  would  like  to  ground  us. 
But  the  flag  is  there  and  the  nation's  all  right. 

However  some  want  to  knock  it; 
There's  splashing  spray  from  the  waves,  but,  say, 
Sit  still  in  the  boat!     Don't  rock  it! 
"The  Lord  only  knows   where  we're  going  to  land, 

And  thus   far  he  hasn't  told  us. 
But  we  are  not  sailing  the  seas  for  blood 

And  the  s-rength  of  our  right  will  hold  us. 
Still,  none  can  deny  that  the  water  is  rough, 

And  nothing  that's  offered  can  block  it. 
The  mad  waves  play  round  us,  but  say, 

Sit   still  in  the  boat !     Don't  rock  it !" 

The    President    next    introduced     Miss     Pearl     Eader.     of   the    Girls' 
High   School,  Frederick,  who  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome. 

MISS  PEARL  EADER'S  ADDRESS. 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Maryland    hospitality    is    proverbial.     When    you    welcome,    as    your 
guests,  the  teachers  of  Maryland.  Judge  Jones,  you  welcome  those  who 
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themselves  delight  to  be  hosts,  and  therefore  may  be  considered  com- 
petent judges  of  genuine  hospitality.  Our  returning  year  after  year, 
is  the  best  expression  of  our  pleasure  in  our  visits  to  your  "city  by  the 
sea."  You  have  many  attractions  which  make  us  like  to  tarry  with 
you.  The  invigorating  air,  the  good  bathing,  the  delightful  sailing, 
the  excellent  fishing,  are  all  attractions ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  item 
that  figures  in  making  our  stay  with  you  so  pleasant,  is  the  charm- 
ing fashion  in  which  you  make  us  feel  at  home.  We  give  you  our 
highest  compliment,  when  we  say  that  you  entertain  us  in  real  Mary- 
land fashion. 

There  is  an  added  interest  this  year,  in  the  meeting  of  our  Asso- 
ciation at  Ocean  City ;  the  dedication  of  this  delightful  building 
which  is  to  be  used  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  The  choice  of 
location  is  particularly  pleasing.  Teachers  are  indeed  fortunate  to  at- 
tend school  during  the  summer  months  in  this  pleasant  and  inviting 
health  resort  where  there  are  such  excellent  facilities  for  healthful 
diversion  after  study.  We  are  proud  of  our  new  building  and  we  look 
forward  to  many  delightful  sessions  here. 

Since  there  is  prospect  of  our  becoming  regularly  a  part  of  your 
summer  population,  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  teachers 
and  their  work,  particularly  a  side  of  the  subject  that  is  not  often  dis- 
cussed,  the  bright   side. 

Teaching  is  not  merely  a  daily  round  of  hearing  lessons,  as  many 
outsiders  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  daily  companionship  with  the  most 
interesting  and  enthusiastic  people  in  the  world — American  girls  and 
boys.  Business  dealing  with  the  mere  commodities  of  the  trade  is 
cold  and  unresponsive  compared  with  sharing  and  directing  the  acti- 
vities of  growing  human  beings.  We  are  constantly  reminded  that  this 
is  true  by  those  who  have  left  the  profession  on  account  of  financial 
inducements  in  other  fields.  Can  anyone  recall  one  who  has  left  the 
profession,  who  does  not  like  to  come  back  on  gala  days  and  remind 
us  that  he  once  was  a  teacher?  After  activities  in  that  wonderful  lab- 
ora'ory.  the  school  room,  other  business  seems  to  lack  a  something 
which,  though  difficult  to  define,  is  most  keenly  felt.  The  elation  of  a 
business  man  over  the  success  of  a  favorite  project,  is  tame  indeed  com- 
pared with  the  delight  of  a  school  teacher  over  attainments  of  his 
pupils. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  "awful"  responsibility  of  the 
teacher.  Of  course  teaching  is  a  responsibility  everything  worth  while 
is ;    but   it   is   a   responsibility     with     many     delightful      accompaniments. 

In  spite  of  this  "awful"  responsibility,  I  think  school  teachers  are 
the  happiest  set  of  people  in  the  world.  Living  in  close  companion- 
ship with  the  young,  who  are  always  looking  to  the  future,  they  see 
life  from  the  prospective  point  of  youth,  sharing  youthful  hooe  and 
enthusiasm,  dealing  with  youthful  perplexities,  solving  youthful  prob- 
lems, and  enthusing  over  youthful  triumphs.  If  one  would  find  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth,   let  him  become  a  teacher. 
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Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the  teacher  of  today  so  thoroughly 
enjoys  his  daily  work,  is  that  he  is  not  so  much  the  isolated  master  as  the 
teacher  of  yore  was,  and  is  more  the  companion  of  the  young  people 
under  his  care.  A  teacher's  business  is  not  over  when  he  leaves  his 
classroom ;  he  shares  in  diversions  as  well  as  in  tasks,  for  many  things 
that  were  formerly  considered  isolated  or  independent  activities  are 
becoming  a  part  of  school  life.  People  are  realizing  that  learning  how 
to  keep  well  and  be  happy,  is  really  a  part  of  one's  education  for  the 
man.  The  man  who  best  fills  his  place  in  life  is  the  man  who  is  well 
and  happy. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  ability  to  laugh  and  be  happy  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  life,  must  be  acquired  in  childhood;  that  the  person  who  goes 
through  youth  void  of  joy  and  happiness,  has  lost  forever  the  power  to 
find  the  joy  in  living  that  should  be  the  right  of  every  person. He  may 
be  submissive,  he  may  be  content ;  but  he  will  not  be  happy.  The 
statement  that  America  is  a  nation  learning  to  play,  simply  means  that 
we  are  learning  that  the  happy  spirit  has  much  to  do  with  the  best 
development  of  the  individual.  The  application  of  the  old  saying.  "A 
change  of  occupation  is  rest,"  has  cost  too  large  a  toll  in  human  happi- 
ness. I  have  no  patience  with  the  extreme  utilitarian  who  believes  that 
all  the  energy  that  children  spend  in  play  should  be  utilized  in  doing 
what  he   calls  "something  useful." 

The  cultivation  of  the  happy  spirit  in  school  does  not  interfere 
with  the  proper  appreciation  of  duties.  The  schools  are  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  commonplace  duties  of  life  may  be  made  pleasant.  Teach- 
ing household  duties  as  an  art,  and  farming  as  a  science,  has  done 
much  to  dignify  and  make  attractive  what  were  at  one  time  regarded 
as  repulsive  work. 

So  you  see  we  have  learned  in  school  affairs,  what  people  have 
learned  in  the  commercial  world :  that  if  we  would  serve  the  public, 
which  is  what  we  most  certainly  want  to  do,  we  must  give  people  what 
they  want,  and  we  must  make  relations  with  us  pleasant. 

Though  it  is  not  our  aim  to  make  our  school  life  simply  entertain- 
ing to  boys  and  girls,  we  believe  it  should  be  happy ;  for  we  know  that 
the  happy  school  is  the  busy  school,  and  the  one  that  gets  best  results. 

And  so,  Judge  Jones,  though  we  school  teachers  are  busy  people, 
we  are  people  who  believe  in  being  happy.  Though  we  shall  discuss 
methods  and  aims  very  earnestly  during  the  convention,  we  shall  take 
time  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  your  city,  as  you  have  invited  us  to  do. 
We  thank  you  for  your  cordial  greeting.  We  are  most  happy  to  be  here. 
Several  musical  selections  were  rendered  by  the  orchestra,  after 
which  Dr.  Buchner  introduced  the  next  speaker  in  the  following  terms : 
"At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  a  resolution  was  passed,  affecting  in  many  ways  the  future  inter- 
ests of  this  organization,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  educational  or- 
ganizations in  this  State.  The  presentation  of  that  resolution  at  this 
meeting   was   committed   to   the  hands  of  the   one  person    in   the    State 
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who  has  its  welfare  at  heart,  and  that  person  is  Dr.  Stephens,  our  State 
Superintendent,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to  you." 

DR.  M.  BATES  STEPHENS'  ADDRESS. 
"From  what  has  already  been  said  from  this  stage  tonight,  I  am 
sure  we  all  realize  more  deeply  than  ever  before  that  the  cause  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  us  is  the  most  precious  which  belongs  to  society. 
We  may  be  equally  sure  that  the  new  experiences,  both  social  and 
professional,  to  be  gained  during  the  three  or  four  days  we  are  to 
spend  at  Maryland's  most  famous  ocean  resort,  quickened  by  the  hospi- 
tality and  good  will  vouched  for  by  Judge  Jones  in  his  splendid  address 
of  welcome,  the  inspirational  addresses  arranged  for  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  heart-to-heart  talks  (not  arranged  by  any  Com- 
mittee) which  will  take  place  on  the  boardwalk  and  the  side  porches  of 
the  hotels,  will  bring  to  us  all  a  larger  vision  of  duty,  a  more  profound 
gratitude  that  we  are  identified  with  the  high  calling  of  teaching  and 
a  fresher  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  interests  of  popular 
education. 

"The  topic  given  me  to  discuss  at  this  session  does  not  occur  on 
the  program  but  let  it  be  understood  the  Committee  limited  me  to  one 
subject,  'The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,'  what  it  is  and  what 
it  may  become  for  the  instruction  and  the  improvement  of  our  Mary- 
land teachers.'  ■  •  «  <■ —■  ■-" 
"I  am  one  of  the  few  members  of  this  organization  who  remember 
the  old  maxim,  'What  one  knows,  that  he  can  teach;'  and  plans  of 
school  organization,  school  government,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  called  plans  and  methods,  were  in  a  sense  traditional 
or  derived,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  imitation.  In  the 
time  intervening  between  this  first  recollection  and  the  present,  there- 
has  come  a  clear  distinction  between  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  im- 
part it.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  the  apprehension  lest  we  over- 
emphasize methodology,  but  the  fact  remains  that  among  the  teacher's 
varied  qualifications,  the  knowing  how  is  given  a  scarcely  lower  place 
than  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

"The  wide  chasm  between  ability  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  rou- 
tine school  subjects,  as  laid  down  in  the  law,  and  a  high  order  of  effi- 
ciency in  obtaining  rational  school  room  results  had  to  be  bridged  over 
by  providing  means  to  guarantee  these  technical  or  professional  quali- 
fications. 

"To  supply  qualities  for  such  training,  there  were  organized  in 
Maryland,  as  well  as  other  states,  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
State  and  county  associations,  reading  circles  and  teachers'  classes  and 
courses   in  pedagogy  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 

"Each  of  these  agencies  has  contributed  in  its  own  way  toward 
professional  betterment  of  our  teaching  corps.  We  are  agreed,  I  assume, 
that  the  technical  training  of  teachers  is  the  specific  function  of  the 
normal    school   and   allied   to   it   in    form    and   purpose    are   these    other 
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agencies.  This  combination  of  means  for  teachers'  improvement  in  our 
State — excepting  two  of  the  agencies  mentioned — is  as  old  as  the  school 
system  itself. 

"For  half  a  century,  this  plan  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
to  make  teaching  really  a  profession,  to  wrest  innocent  childhood  from 
the  mistakes  of  mere  novices  and  to  protect  experienced  and  faithful 
teachers  against  the  possibility  of  having  their  positions  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  mere  sprints  in  a  technical  sense,  with  no  other 
qualification  or  recommendation  than  the  ability  to  secure  a  county  cer- 
tificate, has  been  in  operation. 

"As  far  back  as  1S95,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  declared  that 
no  person  not  then  in  actual  teaching  could  be  appointed  to  teach  who 
had  not  at  least  one  year's  training  in  a  normal  school;  and  twenty 
years  later  we  here  in  Maryland  come  forward  from  our  hiding-place 
and  with  much  gusto  put  upon  our  statute  books  a  law  which  forbids 
any  person  not  heretofore  employed  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  after 
June.  1915,  unless  such  person  shall  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  five 
weeks'  summer  school  course.  Just  think  how  public  opinion  has  been 
molded  in  favor  of  trained  teachers  by  this  combination  of  agencies ! 
Men  and  women,  in  my  hearing,  think  of  it — in  five  weeks  one  may 
acquire  the  art  of  teaching,  executive  ability  and  personality,  and  other 
necessary  technical  requisites  to  teach  school ! 

"Remember  that  fifty-  years  have  gone  by,  and  in  this  very  school 
year,  one-half  the  recruits  to  our  profession  came  into  it  without  any 
special  training  for  the  work ;  and  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  these 
had  such  scholarly  attainments  as  are  the  equivalent  to  graduation  from 
an  approved  high  school. 

"Who  is  to  blame?  Where  is  the  trouble:  It  would  be  very  hard 
to  fix  definitely  the  responsibility.  The  fundamental  difficulty,  of  course. 
is  our  frenzied  attempt  to  earn-  out  a  great  and  splendid  scheme  of 
public  education  with  about  one-half  enough  money  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. The  concern  is  over-capitalized,  there  is  too  much  watered  stock. 
Our  pride  and  discernment  call  for  the  best  in  educational  procedure : 
we  spread  upon  our  statute  books  laws  which  give  authority  to  do.  but 
we  are  so  stingy  and  cling  to  the  almighty-  dollar  so  tenaciously  that 
we  do  not  authorize  many,  of  the  things  which  are  really  essential  to 
school  efficiency. 

"Our  situation  in  this  respect  suggests  the  remark  made  by  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  who  on  one  occasion  went  in^o  one  of  his 
country  churches,  the  walls  of  which  were  newly  frescoed  in  rather 
bright  colors,  but  the  exterior  walls  were  without  paint  and  were  badly 
weather-beaten.  and  bushes  and  briars  were  growing  in  profusion  about 
the  grounds.  The  steward,  in  anticipation  of  a  compliment,  asked  the 
minister  for  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  how  things  looked,  and 
the  reverend  gentleman  took  his  time  to  reply,  but  finally  said,  "Sir,  it 
remii  f  a  ragged  negro  with  a  fur  hat  on." 

"I   have  no  quarrel   with  individuals  that  the  teaching  profession  in 
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Maryland  has  not  advanced  in  leaps  and  bounds  for  the  reason  1  would 
have  to  begin  with  him  who  is  more  guilty  than  you  all — the  State  Sup- 
erintendent. But  the  question  before  us  and  which  we  must  decide  isr 
'Has  the  plan  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  met  our 
own  expectation  ?'  We  are  surely  living  in  an  age  of  unrest  and  very 
rapid  changes.  New  demands  on  civilized  life  make  necessary  innova- 
tions in  the  work,  more  especially  of  the  public  school,  which  is  the 
most  basal,  social  institution  in  American  life.  The  work  of  the  school, 
in  an  especial  way,  has  to  be  readjusted  to  meet  these  changing  condi- 
tions, and  we  need  never  hope  that  school  politics  will  become  fixed  and 
invariable.  The  teacher,  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  any  plan 
of  instruction,  stands  for  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  what  we  ordinarily 
accept  as  school  efficiency.  Hence  the  part  which  these  agencies  for 
teacher  improvement  must  play  in  any  scheme  involving  universal  edu- 
cation is  most   fundamental. 

"The  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  with  its  nearly  1000  members,  has 
had  a  steady  growth  since  it  was  re-organized  in  1902,  and  yet  but  twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  teaching  force  avail  themselves  of  this  agency,  not- 
withstanding the  outlay  in  money  is  comparatively  small,  considering  the 
benefits  it  bestows. 

"If  there  could  be,  by  all  our  teachers,  a'  full  realization  of  expended 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  by  some  of  the  managers,  in 
reading  and  correcting  themes,  the  hundreds  of  letters  which  must  be 
written  to  the  writers  of  those  themes — a  labor  of  love  and  a  free-will 
offering  on  their  part,  just  to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow-teachers — I, 
suspect  the  enrollment  would  increase  two  or  three  fold.  If  the  growth? 
in  membership  has  been  slow,  it  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
secret  of  its  continuous  development  lies  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  a 
year  passes  that  some  modification  is  made  in  the  character  and  scope 
of  its  work,  and  it  is  this  recognition  of  changing  conditions  which 
has  vitalized  the  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  and  kept  it  growing. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  economical  adjunct  we  have  to  prevent 
teachers  from  reaching  the  dead  line. 

"The,  nearest  approach  to  a  normal  school  of  these  several  agencies,, 
in  a  definite  and  systematic  plan  of  work,  is  the  county  teachers  insti- 
tute. Some  one  defined  it  "as  a  normal  school  with  a  very  short 
course.'  This  factor  has  had  to  deal  with  two  classes  of  teachers 
found  in  every  institute,  professional  and  non-professional  teachers. 
Many  of  the  latter  class  have  become  professional  teachers  because  of 
the  institute  and  a  few  technically  trained  have  assumed  an  unprofes- 
sional attitude  toward  their  work  in  spite  of  it.  Indeed,  the  county 
institute  has  done  a  most  remarkable  work  in  helping  poor  teachers 
to  become  good  ones  and  in  restraining  some  good  teachers  from  be- 
coming poor  ones.  For  the  reason  that  the  instruction  has  reached  all 
teachers  of  the  State  through  enforced  attendance,  its  influence  has  been 
more  wide  spread  than  that  of  any  other  single  agency.  But  with  all 
its  popularity  and  as  serviceable  as  it  has  been  to  the  teaching  sphere. 
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the  idea  on  which  it  was  founded  is  undergoing  a  radical  change.  Just 
how  far  this  breaking  up  of  the  institute  ideals  will  go  no  one 'can  tell, 
but  it  need  not  surprise  us  here  in  Maryland  if  in  a  few  years  the  coun- 
ty teachers'  institute  is  a  mere  memory. 

"The  srmmer  school  is  the  enlarged  teachers'  institute  idea,  and 
the  reasons  for  looking  toward  this  most  modern  adjunct  for  teacher 
betterment — the  summer  school  as  affording  superior  advantages  for 
enriching  technical  qualifications  and  for  bringing  a  more  definite  mes- 
sage to  teachers  of  experience  and  training  are  too  obvious  to  discuss 
before  this  well-informed  audience. 

"The  county  association  from  1S70  to  1398,  a  period  when  the  insti- 
tute was  in  a  quiescent  mood  in  most  of  our  counties,  was  the  princi- 
pal agency  for  unifying  professional  interests,  and  it  was  the  one 
medium  for  bringing  teachers  together  three  or  four  times  a  year  to 
get  acquainted  and  to  discuss  school  topics  of  common  interest.  In 
proportion  as  the  summer  school  shall  supplant  the  institute,  the  neces- 
sity will  be  felt  for  having  a  county  teachers'  association,  since  teachers 
of  any  county  must  have  an  organization  which  will  bring  them  together 
at  stated  times,   for  county  reasons  if    for  no  other. 

"But  of  all  these  agencies  organized  for  professional  uplift,  it  is 
the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  as  such,  we  are  to  consider 
more  particularly,  and  I  will  assure  you  the  discussion  of  it  at  this 
time  will  be  brer".  1  approach  the  task  with  a  feeling  of  awe  as  well 
as  deep  reverence.  What  a  world  of  memories,  sweet  and  tender, 
cling  about  the  very  name  'Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association' ! 
What  glorious  victories  have  been  won  under  its  banner !  What  splen- 
did achievements  have  followed  its  guardianship  of  the  Maryland  Pub- 
lic School  system !  How  quickly  some  of  us  here  can  visualize  the 
faces  of  the  absent  ones  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  those 
earlier  days  and  who  were  unselfishly  active  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
body ! 

"We  can  see  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  Professor  Newell,  with 
one  hand  on  the  throttle  of  our  school  machinery  and  a  copy  of  'Our 
Confessions  of  Faith'  in  the  other,  beckoning  his  comrades,  in  the  order 
of  Genera!  Sheridan,  to  jump  in  anywhere,  as  there  was  good  fighting 
all  along  the  line. 

"A  li'tle  less  conspicuous  but  just  as  earnest  were  the  efforts  of 
tnat  disciple  of  Herbart,  Dr.  Alexander  Chaplain,  of  Talbot,  the  cul- 
tured theologian  and  educator;  Dr.  Bryan,  of  Dorchester;  Dail  and 
f  Worcester:  Thompson  and  Harley,  of  Queen  Annes :  Per- 
kins, of  Kent:  Squier  and  Everist.  of  Cecil:  Worthington,  of  Harford: 
Kepler  and  Bruff,  of  Baltimore ;  McCreery,  Kerr,  Grape,  Wardenbrug, 
McCahan.  Soper,  Gushing  and  others  of  Baltimore  city:  Dr. 
Bartlett,  of  Garrett:  Weimer  of  Aliegany :  Prettyman  of  Montgomery: 
Winner  and  Pearson,  of  Washington ;  Miss  Richmond,  of  Maryland, 
and  a  host  of  others  which  lack  of  time  forbids  me  to  name,  to  lay  deep 
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and  strong  the  essential  elements  of  a  complete  school  system  through 
the  agency  of  this  association. 

"It  was  organized  in  1866,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it 
has  in  a  large  sense  fixed  the  educational  policies  of  the  State,  stood 
for  high  standards  in  measuring  school  values,  and  with  a  spirit  rising 
into  chivalry  it  has  ever  defended,  when  necessary,  thtuugh  sunshine 
and  storm,  the  public  school  when  unjustly  attacked  from  any  quarter. 
With  its  splendid  history  and  an  enviable  record  in  achievement,  only 
a  vandal  would  seek  to  destroy  the  elements  of  its  organization  and 
cast  upon  the  rubbish  heap  its  glorious  past.  Unlike  Brutus,  I  am  here 
to  praise  and  not  to  bury  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 
under  whose  auspices  and  through  whose  efforts  it  is  possible  to  meet 
in  this  line  building  tonight.  But  we  are  here  to  plead  for  such 
changes  and  modifications  in  its  organization  and  policies  as  will  give 
to  it  a  more  abundant  life,  widen  its  activities,  enlarge  its  powers,  and 
thus  elevate  its  work  and  influence  to  a  higher  plane  of  excellence  and 
usefulness. 

"Although  this  is  the  only  distinct  State  organization  of  teachers 
in  Maryland,  the  meeting  held  here  one  year  ago  was  attended  by  less 
than  300  teachers.  With  the  most  wide-awake  secretary  the  associa- 
tion has  had  to  my  knowledge,  and  his  untiring  efforts,  supplemented 
by  good  executive  committees,  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to  induce 
a  fair  percentage  of  our  teachers  to  attend.  With  4500  white  teachers, 
it  is  within  bounds  I  think,  when  I  say  that  for  the  past  twenty  years 
the  average  attendance  of  teachers  has  not  exceeded  eight  per  cent. 
Something  is  radically  wrong  when  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
membership  of  any  association  fail  to  attend  its  meetings.  Such  lack 
of  interest  will  discredit  the  organization  unless  there  is  a  good  reason 
for  such  a  showing,  and  there  does  appear  to  be  a  reason.  No  one 
would  do  violence  to  his  convictions  by  declaring  that  a  state  organi- 
zation of  teachers  is  unnecessary.  A  medium  for  an  interchange  of 
views,  social  intercourse,  keeping  in  touch  with  leaders  in  educational 
thought,  for  propagating  what  is  really  an  educational  gospel  and  to 
enable  the  members  thereof  to  acquire  right  relations  to  their  work  as 
part  of  the  State  system  and  also  to  one  another  is  more  needful  today 
than  ever  before. 

"A  fairly  wide  inquiry  made  in  other  states  as  regards  the  per  cent, 
of  teachers  who  attend  meetings  similar  to  this  one  demonstrates  that 
our  enrollment  is  comparatively  small.  In  all  states,  where  the  meet- 
ings are  held  during  summer  vacation,  the  attendance  of  teachers  vol- 
untary, and  expenses  in  attending  paid  by  the  teachers,  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  rarely  exceeds  twelve ;  while  in  other  states  holding 
the  meetings  during  the  school  year  and  the  teachers'  salaries  going  on 
while  in  attendance,  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  attend. 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  are  notable  examples  of 
the  last  named  class. 

"Without   prolonging    the    discussion,    I    trust    with    due   traditional 
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respect  and  with  your  permission,  I  make  the  following  suggestions  of 
changes  and  modifications  in  the  reorganization  of  the  association, 
which  I  firmly  believe  are  necessary,  if  it  is  to  fill  its  proper  niche  in 
Maryland  educational  development;  viz: 

i.  The  present  name  should  be  changed  to  the  Maryland  Educa- 
tional Association..  It  should  seek  to  bring  together  all  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State,  public  school  teachers  and  officials,  including  of 
course  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  college  and  its  adjuncts,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  with  its  school  of  technology,  the  other  col- 
leges and  all  other  institutions,  whether  public  or  private,  doing  strictly 
educational  work. 

2.  The  time  of  meeting  should  be  the  week  of  Thanksgiving,  to 
begin  on  Monday  and  close  Friday  evening.  Practically  all  the  coun- 
ties close  their  schools  on  Friday  following  Thanksgiving,  thus  making 
an  interruption  of  two  days.  For  nearly  three  months,  without  any 
break,  both  teachers  and  pupils  grow  tired,  and  a  suspension  of  work 
for  five  days  instead  of  two  means  only  a  longer  interruption,  with  some 
psychological  defense   for  allowing  pupil's  a  week's  vacation. 

3.  Educational  work  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  school  year  just  as  the 
work  of  the  county  institute  has  been  heretofore,  and  all  teachers 
should  be  required  to  attend.  County  School  Boards  have  the  power,  if 
they  have  the  money,  to  make  an  appropriation  to  help  defray  the 
teacher's  expenses. 

4.  On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings  there 
should  be  department  meetings  from  9  to  12  o'clock  with  a  definite 
scheme  of  work  planned,  similar  to  that  of  our  high  grade  institutes ; 
the  evening  sessions  should  be  planned  to  give  inspiration.  Both  in- 
struction and  inspiration  could  be  and  indeed  would  be  of  a  higher  order 
than  are  found  in  the  county  institute;  Thursday  morning  should  be 
given  over  to  church  worship  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  anni- 
sary,  while  the  general  session  of  the  evening  should  take  on  the  air 
of  a  Thanksgiving  meeting;  the  afternoons  could  be  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  exhibits,  attending  athletic  contests,  visiting  historical  and 
other  noted  places,  and  shopping. 

5.  Baltimore  city  should  be  the  permanent  meeting  place  because 
of  its  central  location,  accessibility,  and  abundant  facilities  for  accommo- 
dations and  meetings. 

6.  This  proposed  educational  organization  should  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  State  eeducational  meetings  of  whatever  character,  includ- 
ing this  association,  the  school  commissioners,  and  county  superinten- 
dents' association,  the  high  school  teachers'  association,  the  manual 
training,  the  commercial  and  every  other  kind  now  organized  or  to 
be  hereafter   born. 

"A  departure  of  this  character  seems  all  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  trend  toward  substituting  summer  school  work  for  the 
institute.  Indeed  the  summer  school  is  a  dangerous  foe  to  any  State 
.association  which   meets  during  the  summer.     The  interests  of  the  two 
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•smust  not  conflict.  We  need  the  summer  school,  but  we  need  that  oppor- 
tunity also  which  will  bring  all  the  teachers  into  an  annual  gathering 
as  a  safeguard  against  waning  interest  and  possible  stagnation.  A 
State-wide  co-operative  study  of  the  system  and  its  needs  and  of  teach- 
ing and  its  requirements  will  be  worth  more  than  its  cost — whatever 
the  cost  may  be — because  there  will  come  to  each  teacher  and  official 
a  larger  vision  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  State 
school  system,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  those  who  are     engaged  in  similar  work. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  called  visionary  or  'one-idead'  but  in  fancy 
I  can  see  gathering  in  our  Monumental  City  the  last  week  of  November, 
which  is  near  the  Ides  of  January,  when  the  Legislature  meets,  the 
agents  of  education  in  Maryland,  four  thousand  strong,  standing  as 
one  man  for  the  recognition  our  work  requires  and  our  workers  de- 
serve. There  is  a  hurried  conference  of  'the  powers  that  be'  and  then 
it  will  be  resolved  that  we  cannot  afford  to  deny  that  vast  army  any 
reasonable  request;  for  if  a  large  majority  have  not  votes  in  a  direct 
sense,  they  have  fathers  and  brothers  and  lovers  who  do  vote,  and  very 
often  as  they  desire  on  matters  affecting  education. 

"Then  will  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  appear  on  the  school  horizon, 
and  its  early  light  will  reveal  to  us  a  more  magnificent  spirit  of  pro- 
gress than  has  ever  been  witnessed ;  a  deep-seated  conviction  thai 
school  houses  where  boys  and  girls  are  educated  and  trained  for  citi- 
zenship and  social  efficiency  should  cost,  at  least,  as  much  as  good 
roads  for  horses  and  automobiles  to  travel  on ;  much  more  money  in 
order  to  pay  all  capable  elementary  teachers  not  less  than  $600  or 
$700  a  year  for  their  important  work ;  a  law  Which  guarantees  to  every 
'  boy  and  girl  within  our  borders  that  v/hich  is  a  birthright — a  common 
.  school  education — and  a  mandatory  requirement  to  insure  vigilant  and 
intelligent  supervision  which  is  necessary  to  the  real  success  of  any 
system  of  teaching. 

"With  the  late  Colonel  Francis  Parker,  we  believe  In  the  resurrec- 
tion in  this  life,  and  if  this  organization  is  keenly  appreciative  of  what 
it  can  do,  yea,  must  do  to  bring  about  such  a  resurrection,  or  at  least 
a  rehabilitation  of  school  conditions,  which  will  mean  larger  life  for 
teacher  and  pupil,  its  action  will  be  but  the  forerunner  of  the  new  spirit 
which    is   coming  in   educational  initiative   and  progress   in   Maryland." 

The  President  made  the  following  announcements : 
"You  will  find  the  most  interesting  announcement  on  the  wall  facing 
you,  the  banner  which  by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  county  having  the  largest  percentage  of  its  teachers 
enrolled  as  members  of  this  association.  Everything  is  there  except 
one  word.  News  has  already  reached  us  that  one  count}  has  enrolled 
100  per  cent,  of  its  public  school  teachers.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
news  of  tomorrow  may  bring.  We  have  heard  of  individuals  increas- 
ing their  efficiency  102  per  cent.     We  may  have  such  a  county  in  Mary- 
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land  coming  under  the  announcement  which  you  will  find  on  the  printed 
program  relating  to  the  award  of  this  banner. 

"The  second  announcement  calls  your  attention  to  the  exhibit  which 
you  will  find  here  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  After  the  arrangement  of  the  program  by  the 
various  committees,  it  was  found  that  it  was  convenient  to  rearrange 
some  matters  so  as  to  make  provision  for  the  presentation  of  the  work 
of  this  school.  But  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  has  been  carried  out 
that  probably  we  would  learn  more,  both  as  individuals  and  as  an  asso- 
ciation, if  we  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  those  who  are  suffering  under  this  great  misfortune,  and  I  am 
glad  to  announce  that  you  will  find  such  an  exhibit  in  the  gallery. 

"Those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  educating  the  blind,  will 
be  very  glad  to  receive  reports  from  any  of  you  of  known  persons, 
children  and  adults,  who  are  blind,  and  who  should  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  education  which  these  institutions  are  providing.  Such  reports 
should  be  presented  to  Miss  Kelly,  who  is  here  during  the  week,  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit. 

"The  third  announcement  relates  to  the  program  which  is  in  your 
hands.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  present  any  time  you  may  come 
in :  but  each  of  these  exercises  will  begin  at  the  hour  mentioned.  To- 
morrow, at  9.30  o'clock  in  this  room  there  will  be  the  first  of  the 
section  meetings ;  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3.  30  o'clock,  there  will  be  a 
second  meeting  of  a  section ;  and  tomorrow  evening  at  8  o'clock  will 
occur  the  dedication  exercises  relating  to  the  completion  and  acceptance 
of  this  building.  To  these  exercises,  all  members  of  the  association  and 
all  others,  who  chance  to  be  in  Ocean  City  are  cordially  welcomed." 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

DR.    E.    F.     BUCHNER. 

"OUR  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 
"The  educational  vision  which  we  have  just  received  from  our  State 
Superintendent  is  to  me  doubly  interesting.  After  one  has  had  a  leader- 
ship for  so  many  years,  it  is  stimulating  to  see  that  that  leadership  pur- 
poses to  vitalize  the'  future.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  six 
sessions  of  this  association.  I  recall  no  meeting  in  the  past  at  which  any 
suggestion  of  greater  moment  than  that  which  Dr.  Stephens  has  just 
presented  to  us  has  been  made.  On  Friday  morning  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  rally  around  the  project  which  he  has  laid  before  us,  and 
make  it  a  line  of  action  for  ourselves.  He  has  presented  to  us  one  of 
the  big  problems  which  should  fill  our  minds  during  the  week.  This 
vision  is  also  most  interesting  because  it  comes  from  one  who  holds 
next  to  the  longest  record  of  State  Superintendents  of  Education  of  the 
incumbents  in  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union,  and  tomorrow  evening 
we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  beholding  on  this  stage  the  two  Ameri- 
can State  Superintendents  who  have  served  and  are  serving  the  longest 
time  in  that  office  in  our  American  education. 
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"During  my  recent  visit  in  breezy  Kansas,  whence  I  have  just 
returned,  I  found  that  they  had  developed  a  mark  of  distinction  which 
they  placed  upon  every  newcomer.  To  one  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  been  born  in  Maryland,  and  migrates,  and  then  sooner  or  later 
returns,  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  return  is  the  claim  that  'he 
is  a  native.'  Whether  a  foreigner  can  ever  claim  a  somewhat  similar 
asset  may  be  a  question  out  in  Kansas.  They  make  no  inquiries  as  to 
your  nativity  on  that  soil.  The  natives  of  Kansas  are  all  gone,  so  they 
have  devised  another  mark  of  distinction,  which  I  learned  was  this : 
'Does  he  speak  the  Kansas  language?'  And  if  he  does  not  speak  the 
Kansas  language  then  something  may,  or  something  may  not  happen  so 
far  as  his  own  individual  associations  and  prospects  might  be  concerned. 

"What  is  the  educational  language  of  Maryland  as  it  has  been 
learned  by  one  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  soil?  This  association  was 
born  in  1866.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  officers  of  the 
coming  year  to  include  in  the  program  a  proper  observance  of  our 
semi-centennial,  as  well  as  a  fitting  celebration  of  Miss  Richmond's 
'anniversary. 'The  fifty  years  which  lie  back  of  this  organization  have 
traced,  as  it  were,  a  silver  thread,  which  connects  the  activities  of  the 
mid-century  with  those  of  the  present  hour.  As  the  oldest  volunteer 
association  of  teachers  in  our  State  it  has  served  as  an  exchange  place 
for  the  expression  of  ideas  and  the  interchange  of  experience,  both  of 
which  have  come  to  establish  the  traditions  and  the  ideals  of  our  pro- 
fession. If  these  traditions  and  these  ideals  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life, 
we  can  look  forward  to  an  even  more  significant  development  in  the  half 
century  to  come. 

"During  this  week,  however,  it  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  our  duty, 
to  let  our  thinking  and  our  talking  center  around  the  questions  of  the 
more  immediate  betterment  of  our  professional  services  as  individuals 
and  the  perfection,  of  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part.  The  two  go 
hand-in-hand.  Between  every  system  and  every  individual,  there  are 
definite  co-operative  relations.  One  can  not  exist  without  the  other. 
As  Auerbach  put  it  so  clearly  long  ago,  'there  must  be  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil.'  In  astatic  systems,  these  never  exchange  places.  In  a  dyna- 
mic system  they  may  perchance  at  times  exchange  places.  The  time 
for  the  meeting  of  our  association.  is  the  time  when  we,  as 
individuals,  may  play  the  part  of  the  hammer,  and  turn  the  system  into 
the  anvil,  and  during  the  week  it  is  our  privilege  to  hammer  as  hard 
as  we  can ;  but  when  the  week  ends,  we  should  realize  that  the  ham- 
mer and  the  anvil  must  resume  their  former  relations.  The  purpose  of 
the  association  is  to  enable  us,  as  individuals,  to  reforge  as  we  will, 
the  hammer  that  plays  upon  us  during  the  work  of  the  year  to  come. 
If  we  do  not  utilize  the  opportunity  which  thus  comes  to  us  annually, 
then  we  should  not  complain  if  in  later  years  the  hammer  becomes  a 
little  bit  severe  in  making  its  mark  upon  us  as  its  anvil.  What  kind  o.f 
a  hammer  do  we  propose  to  be  during  this  meeting?  In  the  few  minutes 
of  the  evening  that  remain.  I  wish  to  describe  the  reforgings  which    ' 
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would  like  to   see  put  into  the  great  institution  of   public  education   in* 
Maryland. 

"We  cannot  say  that  any  school  system  is  at  all  perfect  without  one 
fundamental  requirement — the  requirement  which  Maryland  does  not 
as  yet,  fully  recognize  legally.  What  we  need  is  some  provision 
which  will  enable  us  to  see  to  it  that  every  normal,  healthy  child 
without  exception,  within  the  borders  of  the  State  will  be  in  school. 
If  to  secure  that  requirement,  we  must  go  the  the  length  of  securing 
a  rigid  piece  of  legislation,  requiring  compulsory  attendance  on  the  part 
of  all  children,  then  to  that  length  we  must  go;  or  failing  this  we  are 
not  doing  right  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State.  We  have  the  im- 
perfect law  at  present,  to  be  sure  which  shows  a  certain  progress  itii 
public  opinion  respecting  this  vital  point.  But  I  cannot  rest  content 
without  stating  my  judgment  that  our  present  law,  if  allowed  to  remain 
after  the  next  meeting  of«the  General  Assembly  will  place  Maryland  in 
a  condition  little  short  of  national  disgrace.  We  may  be  content  with 
such  a  law  on  our  statute  books  as  is  there  now,  but  the  students  of 
public  affairs  throughout  the  Union  will  point  their  fingers  of  scorn 
at  our  failure  to  save  the  fair  name  of  our  State.  It  is  high  time, 
therefore  that  this  association  should  do  all  that  it  can  a  voluntary  organi- 
zation as  we  are,  to  convince  the  next  General  Assembly  that  nothing 
short  of  universal  compulsory  school  attendance  stipulated  in  the  law- 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  best  convictions  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education.  ^ 

"Have  you  ever  realized  that  of  the  thousand  school  laws  that  are 
put  upon  the  statute  books  in  the  Union  almost  every  year,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  trying  to  improve  the  conditions  affecting  the  simple 
problem  of  getting  children  into  school  ?  The  Southern  states,  which 
have  moved  slowly  in  this  matter,  are  rapidly  reducing  the  number- 
that  are  not  trying  to  handle  the  problem  by  legislation.  I  suppose  we 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  half  steps  that  have  recently  been  taken- 
by  two  of  the  six  remaining  states ;  but  we  have  chosen  to  remain  on 
the  blacklist  so  far  as  this  primary  principle  of  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  public  schools  is  concerned.  Texas  and  South  Carolina  are- 
at  last  in  the  group  of  states  who  are  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
putting  upon  their  statute  books  the  vital  conviction  of  our  law-makers 
on  this  point.  There  remain  only  four  states  out  of  the  forty-eight; 
who  do  not  in  one  way  or  another  recognize  -the  need  of  more  ade- 
quate legislation  in  this  matter.  State  spirit  ought  to  be  ardent  enough- 
to  convince  anyone — teacher,  parent,  or  legeislator — that  we  cannot 
afford  to  continue  any  longer  in  our  present  attitude  of  semi-indiffer- 
ence. 

"An  optional  law  was  given  to  us  a  few  years  ago ;  but  what  is  the- 
other  part  of  the  story?  One-fourth  of  the  counties  were  deliber- 
ately and  officially  exempted  from  the  inconsequential  provisions 
of  the  option!  Could  corporate  inactivity  go  any  further  than  that?- 
VVhv    not  be  honest   with   ourselves  and   say:   either-  schooling   is   of  no. 
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advantage  and  modern  life  has  no  connection  with  learning  the  arts 
of  living  and  have  no  law  at  all;  or,  see  to  it  that  a  state-wide,  unre- 
stricted compulsory  attendance  law  be  put  in  the  proper  place  in  the 
perfection   of   our   system   of   school   organization   and   administration? 

Again  we  realize  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  this  matter 
gives  to  the  individual  parent  far  more  license  to  drag  down  the  level 
of  the  moral  status  of  the  commonwealth  than  is  granted  to  him  by 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  or  the  Constitution,  and  beyond  these  at 
least  no  citizen  can  be  expected  to  go;  and  yet  a  few  hundred,  per- 
chance a  few  dozen,  men  and  women  of  this  State  are  year  in  and 
year  out  keeping  thousands  of  children  out  of  the  schools  on  the  plea 
that  legislation  compelling  school  attendance  during  the  learning  years 
is  more  or  less  an  interference  with  individual  liberty.  We  protect 
more  carefully  the  signatures  of  checks  than  we  do  'the  development  of 
our  boys  and  girls.  A  forger  comes  into  our  bank  and  cashes  a  five 
dollar  check.  The  whole  police  and  sheriff  system  is  set  upon  him  un- 
til that  menace  to  our  financial  system  is  run  down  and  placed  behind 
the  bars.  And  yet  for  the  misdeed  against  the  State  in  allowing  a  child 
to  grow  up  ignorant  in  your  community  or  in  my  community  there  is 
no   punishment ! 

If  we,  as  teachers,  believed  in  the  vital  significance  of  our  own 
work,  we  could  not  rest  until  our  school  code  had  this  fundamental 
provision  made  absolutely  secure.  So  far  as  Maryland  is  concerned, 
every  child  should  be  given  at  least  the  advantages  of  such  schooling 
as  the  State  maintains ;  and  the  argument  of  reaping  increased  returns 
from  the  system  which  the  State  is  maintaining  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  lead  those  who  are  in  authority  to  see  that  our  children  go  to  school. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  trust  our  meeting  will  result  in 
a  clear  expression  of  a  definite  individual  and  collective  purpose,  that  this 
next  year  shall  witness  in  all  parts  of  the  State  active  and  well  directed 
campaigns  educating  our  communities,  and  through  them .  reaching  our 
representatives,  so  that  next  winter  this  great  lack  in  our  system  of 
public  education  will  be  made  a  real  and  vital  factor. 

But,  after  we  have  children  going  to  school,  the  next  great  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  most  important  question  is  as  to  the  sort  of  school 
houses  into  which  they  ought  to  go.  What  kind  of  school  buildings 
do  we  have?  From  an  observation  of  the  structure  in  which  we  are 
at  the  present  time  one  might  get  the  impression  that  the  school  build- 
ing laws  of  Maryland  are  most  modern,  and  that  our  children  who  go 
to  school  have  the  benefits  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions.  These 
are  perhaps,  the  best  known  part  of  education,  because  the  first  field  of 
education  that  received  scientific  development  was  that  of  school  hy- 
giene.. But  the  laws  of  this  -  State  do  not  provide  such  twenty-five 
thousand  school  buildings  everywhere.  I  know  of  nothing  that  operates 
more  efficiently  upon  the  public  mind  to  bring  it  into  a  belief  in  the 
transforming  sower-  of  education  than  the  appearance  and  the  equip- 
r.vtnt    of    the    s  :h'ool    ho".ce.     Soiie    of    the    school    buildings    into    which 
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our  school  children  are  going  could  not  be  adapted  to  hygiene 
conditions  that  apply  to  the  building  for  registered  stock;  and  yet  we 
go  on  contentedly  hoping  the  children  will  come  to  such  schools,  hoping 
the  teacher  will  be  there,  hoping  this  and  that  and  every  other  impos- 
sible thing ! 

I  hope  to  see  legislation  that  will  fix  the  responsibility  at  one  place 
for  the  type  and  character  of  the  new  school  structures  which  shall  be 
erected  upon  our  soil.  I  know  of  no  better  agency  for  carrying  this- 
responsibility  than  our  State  Board  of  Education.  It  should  be  em- 
powered to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  plans  for  every  new  school 
building  which  we  are  to  build.  It  should  also  have,  in  my  judgment, 
the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  even  any  modification  of  the 
present  school  buildings  that  we  own. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  into  the  new  addition 
to  a  splendid  old  building.  The  teacher  told  me  that  for  some  reason 
or  other,  which  she  could  not  ascertain,  the  children  held  their  heads 
down  when  they  came  into  the  new  room.  I  merely  replied :  "Must 
the  children  always  gaze  into  the  glaring  light  of  the  sky?"  There 
they  were  every  morning  and  evening,  facing  the  intense  light  of  two 
high   windows  which   forced  their  little  heads   down   in  self-protection. 

The  right  to  inspect,  to  approve,  and  to  reject  school  buildings 
should  not  be  bandied  about  through  twenty-three  transient  administra- 
tions. Until  we  get  proper  buildings,  it  might  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  have  the  moral  right  to  force  children  into  them.  Possibly 
that  is  why  so  many  people  in  Maryland  refuse  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  proposed  enactment  of  a  law  calling  for  school  attendance  which 
must  be  universal !  If  this  is  so,  public  opinion  in  Maryland  is  better 
advised  as  to  school  conditions  in  detail  than  I  have  found  elsewhere. 
This  matter  of  the  erection  of  public  school  buildings  is  the  one  which 
should  receive  the  utmost  concern ;  for,  buildings  are  not  always  schools. 
They  may  like  the  outside  looks  of  the  building,  and  I  daresay  in  many 
instances  they  can  fool  the  public  into  thinking  that  the  granite  struc- 
ture on  the  outside  has  no  relation  to  that  which  is  taking  place  on  the 
inside. 

But  when  we  get  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  get  all  our  build- 
ings constructed  upon  the  best  modern  plans,  have  we  a  school?  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  legend  on  the  picture  post  cards  of 
this  building.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  "build"  a  "school"  in  less  than 
twelve  months !  But  buildings  and  children  do  not  make  schools ; 
teachers  make  the  schools.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  third 
item  which  needs  much  attention  in  the  future  perfection  of  our  system. 
Out  of  the  vast  army  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  teachers, 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  are  teaching  because  of  the  rights  conferred  on 
them  through  the  award  of  a  purely  local  certificate,  such  as  a  county 
or  a  district  certificate.  Of  that  87  per  cent,  about  80  per  cent,  are 
teaching  by  right  of  the  lowest,  or  third  grade  certificate,  and  this  third 
grade    certificate   is   usually    issued    for   one   year    only.     We   would   not 
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doctor  our  stock  with  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  who  is  allowed  to  be  a 
veterinary  for  one  year  only.  We  would  not  trust  our  cases  at  law  in 
the  hands  of  an  attorney  who  had  to  give  up  his  privileges  at  the  bar 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  We  need  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  a  system  of  certification  of  teachers 
which  shall  be  responsible  and  definitely  fixed  by  its  residence. 

I  would  have  at  least  as  a  minimum  basis  for  the  right  to  teach 
in  our  Maryland  schools,  a  certificate  which  is  issued  only  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  or  at  least  by  a  State  Board  of  Examiners.  If  the 
State  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  sort  of  education  which  any  and 
every  child  shall  receive  through  its  public  schools  in  all  corners  of 
its  domains,  then  it  has  the  right  to  say  just  what  sort  of  a  teacher  is 
going  to  preside  over  the  school  destinies  of  those  boys  and  those  girls. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  should  have 
better  teachers  than  the  southeastern  part,  or  any  other  part. 

A  system  of  public  school  education  can  strengthen  itself  best  by 
focalizing  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  teaching 
privileges  in  our  schools.  The  various  inequalities  that  abound  in  our 
schools  can  be  leveled  up  best  by  State  control  in  this  country.  In 
Maryland  the  State  will  maintain  a  high  level  of  minimum  require- 
ment, and  it  would  still  be  possible  for  the  individual  county  to  out- 
run the  State  and  get  even  better  trained  teachers.  But  the  State  at  least 
has  not  discharaged  its  full  educational  responsibilities  so  long  as  it  hands 
over  to  twenty-three  independent  certificating  bodies  the  right  to  inter- 
pret the  law.  The  State  Board,  or  a  suggested  Board  of  Examiners  is 
better  than  a  County  Board.  The  local  conditions  which  cannot  help 
influencing  county  conditions  would  tend  to  disappear  in  a  centralized 
system. 

When  we  get  children  and  teachers  facing  each  other  in  well-ven- 
tilated school  houses,  do  we  get  good  teaching.  We  ought  to,  as  many 
think,  but  if  the  work  of  the  system  is  just  beginning,  there  remains 
one  thing  else ;  and,  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect,  teachers  cannot  be 
turned  loOse  on  their  communities  and  the  school  buildings  remain 
filled  with  children.  Teaching  itself  becomes  a  system,  but  that  system 
realizes  its  highest  efficiency  only  when  the  guiding  intelligence  has  the 
force  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situation. 

Maryland  needs  a  system  of  supervision  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Stephens  which  shall  include  supervision  of  the  teaching  which  goes 
on  in  rural  schools,  in  the  graded  schools  of  our  urban  communities, 
and  in  our  high  schools  as  well,  and  I  should  like  to  add,  even  in  the 
colleges.  For  without  supervision,  the  centralizaion  of  responsibility 
suggested  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  preceding  needs,  cannot  come 
to  that:  fruition  in  well-balanced  teaching  development  throughout  the 
system  as  a  whole.  I  trust  we  shall  have  ere  long  the  legal  right  to 
inspect  the  schools  as  well  as  to  demand  supervisors  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  State  and  supervisors  from  the  standpoint  of  every  county 
in    the   State.     Do   you   realize   that   there   are   five   states   in   the   Union 
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that  have  state  superintendents  of  rural  schools  and  Maryland  is  not 
one  of  them?  Twenty-four  other  states  have  definite  systems  of 
supervision,  and  every  year  they  are  taking  further  steps  in  bringing 
home  to  their  pupils  in  the  schools  the  best  improvements  in  the  tech- 
nique of  instruction,  such  as  can  be  best  communicated  through  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  supervision. 

These  four  things,  getting  the  children  into  the  schools,  making  our 
school  houses  respectable  structures  in  our  communities,  seeing  to  it 
that  none  but  properly  prepared  teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  schools,  and  then  continuing  the  responsibility  for  the 
system  we  have  created  up  to  the  very  last  moment  of  its  activities  by 
close,  sympathetic  supervision ;  these  it  seems  to  me  are  the  four  great 
things  that  Maryland  should  be  working  for  eagerly.  It  probably  is  not 
known  how  great  are  our   our  needs   in  these  particular  things. 

In  concluding  there  is  one  announcement  that  I  wish  to  make.  It 
is  not  directly  related  to  the  program  of  our  association,  but  is  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  steps  which  Dr.  Stephens  suggested,  and 
with  the  steady  improvement  of  the  teaching  part  of  our  Maryland 
school  system,  an  interest  that  is  supreme  in  my  labors.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  institution  in  which  I  happen  to  work  has  been  trying 
to  clo  some  things  in  the  matter  of  providing  opportunities  for  study 
on  the  parr  of  teachers.  During  six  years,  there  have  been  in  operation 
the  so-called  college  courses  for  teachers.  During  four  years  past, 
there  have  been  the  summer  courses.  These  however  have  been  opera- 
tive in  a  manner  which  has  not  been  the  most  efficient  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  institution,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
were  using  the  opportunities  for  their  own  benefits.  These  facilities 
have  been  marked  by  certain  handicaps  more  or  less  in  evidence. 
Henceforth,  that  handicap  will  disappear.  For,  all  the  work  which  the 
teachers  have  done  in  these  courses  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer, 
and  all  the  work  they  may  do  in  the  future,  will  be  directed  under 
certain  conditions  to  a  very  definite  end.  Henceforth,  it  will  be  alto- 
gether unnecessary  for  a  Maryland  teacher  to  go  outside  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  secure  that  peculiar  label  which  marks  the  attainment  of 
more  or  less  complete  academic  preparation.  The  trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  I  niversity  have  authorized  the  perfection  of  plans  which  will 
so  link  up  the  courses  in  the  summer  and  those  in  the  winter  that  our 
Maryland  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science   in    education    which    has   just   been    created   at    the   University. 

Is  it  too  much  of  a  dream  to  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
every  teacher  in  Maryland  will  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
education  which  shall  be  directed  toward  professional  attainments, 
r-ither  than  of  the  old  type  of  academic  acquisition?     There  is  one  city 

lis  country,  Cincinnati,  that  is  rapidly  filling  its  teaching  positions 
with  college  uraduates,  including  the  teachers  in   the  primary  grades  and 

kindergarten  as  well.  What  is  possible  in  such  a  city,  I  believe 
possible  in  the  whole   State  of   Maryland,   and  it  is  a  pleasure  to   assure 
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you  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  fthe  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  add- 
ing opportunites  to  those  that  already  exist  in  bringing  about,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  Dr.  Stephens,  as  well  as  the 
dream  that  I  have  been  dreaming  during  the  past  seven  years." 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  8.00  P.  M. 

The  program  of  the  evening  opened  with  a  solo  by  Miss  Helen 
Braley,  of  Hagerstown,   followed  by  an  encore. 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  material  ambition  of  this  meeting  still  hangs 
suspended  above  the  stage.  It  seems  that  a  veritable  race  is  on  for 
the  banner.  A  second  county  has  reported  100  per  cent,  enrollment  of 
its  teachers,  and  there  are  numerous  forebodings  that  still  another 
county  will  have  about  i04  1-35  per  cent,  of  its  teachers  enrolled.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  still  facing  the  problem  as  to  the  time,  not  to 
mention  other  incidentals,  of  the  award  of  the  banner. 

The  Committee,  in  arranging  the  pre  *  .'am  for  the  meeting  had  in 
mind  the  assurance  of  the  Commission  > '-v.«ich  had  been  authorized  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  to  erect  this  structure,  that  it  would  be  ready 
for  occupancy  and  thus  actually  dedicated  to  some  of  its  future  uses. 
The  Committee  even  went  further  and  definitely  arranged  that  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  meeting  should  be  so  far  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  this  Association  the  dedication  of  this  building. 

A  part  of  the  procedure  in  the  provisions  for  the  structure  was 
the  selection  of  the  site.  Not  only  the  particular  site  but  the  general 
locality  of  the  site  as  whether  it  should  be  in  Worcester  county  or  Gar- 
rett county.  By  some  good  fortune,  Worcester  county  contains  the  site, 
and  Ocean  City  was  the  particular  site  selected. 

The  land  upon  which  the  building  stands  will  be  presented  by  the 
Mayor"  of  the  City,  Mr.  W.  B.  S.  Powell. 

Mr.  Powell:  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Board  of  Commissioners,  Friends, 
and  visitors :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  in  behalf 
of  our  town,  the  "City  by  the  Sea,"  this  deed,  the  document  which  names 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  owner  of  the  land  mentioned  herein,  the  site 
upon  which  you  have  erected  this  splendid  building.  # 

To  say  that  this  structure  is  a  thing  of  beauty  is  putting  it  too 
mildly,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  State  for  such  a  gift.  When 
I  recall  that  this  is  the  first  State  building  to  be  erected  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  degree  of  natural  pride  in  being  a  citizen  of  this  town,  and 
I  feel  no  less  pride  in  knowing  that  we  had  a  part  in  bringing  it  about. 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 
Education  is  the  greatest  factor  for  the  uplift  of  any  community.  It  is 
the  motive  power  that  moves  the  world.  Such  a  gift  from  the  State 
bespeaks  great  interest  in  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
such  an  interest  should  prove  an  incentive  to  greater  and  broader  devel- 
opment, which  means  a  nobler,  cleaner,  and  saner  life. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  town  property  has  increased  40 
per  cent,  in  value  in  the  last  three  years,  and  our  population  has 
doubled  within  that  time,  my  prophecy  would  be  that  with  such  a 
building  and  our  present  prospects  of  developing  into  a  high  school 
in  the  near  future,  we  should  go  steadily  forward,  1  would  that  our  boys 
and  girls,  for  whom  we  are  constructing,  might  see  the  entire  ocean 
front  of  Maryland,  consisting  of  thirty-one  miles,  adorned  with  build- 
ings— such  buildings  as  would  make  Ocean  City  the  pride  of  the  Nation. 

Thanking  you  in  behalf  of  our  town,  for  your  great  interest  and 
this  splendid  building  I  present  to  you  in  the  name  of'  the  town,  the  deed 
to  this  site,  and  trust  that  our  use  of  this  school  may  bespeak  our 
appreciation  of  this  gift. 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  details  of  this  exercise  were  arranged  in  the 
office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  who  evidently  expected  that  his 
affairs,  both  public  and  private,  would  permit  him  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  representing  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  himself,  to  express 
the  interest  which  he  has  in  the  occasion  and  in  our  Association  and 
its   work. 

It  was  therefore  his  han,<t  which  arranged  for  this  second  proceed- 
ing, relating  to  the  acceptance  of  the  deed  and  of  the  Educational 
Building.  Unfortunately,  he  is  unable  to  be  with  us,  and  Dr.  Stephens, 
a  member  of  the  Building  Commission,  will  represent  the  Governor  on 
this  occasion. 

Dr.  Stephens:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  Through  the  partiality 
of  your  Executive  Committee,  I  realty  am  highly  honored  in  being 
permitted  to  have  some  part  in  these  dedicatory  exercises.  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  would  not  only  represent  myself  in  the  presentation  of  this 
document  but  that  it  would  fall  to  me  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  about  one  minute  to  accept  for  him  and  for  the  State  the 
deed  which  has  been  presented  by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  review  the  brief 
history  of  this  enterprise.  I  dq  not  know  who  really  first  suggested  the 
idea  that  we  have  here  at  Ocean  City  the  building  to  be  erected  and 
dedicated  to  the  teaching  profession  of  Maryland.  The  first  that  1 
heard  of  it  was  in  a  Board  meeting  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, when  we  were  arranging  a  campaign  in  September.  1913,  and  that 
campaign  embodying  a  great  many  essential  features,  which  we  had 
hoped  would  be  incorporated  in  the  statute  law  of  Maryland. 

The  report  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  Board  did  not  contain  the 
suggestion  that  the  building  be  erected  at  Ocean  City.  It  was  the 
Governor  himself  who  said  that  such  a  building  should  be  erected  at 
Ocean  City.  He  had  spent  the  previous  summer  here  as  a  resident.  I 
suppose  he  saw  the  need  of  a  meeting-place  adequate  in  its  seating 
capacity  and  location  and  that  had  some  degree  of  beauty  connected 
with  the  erection  of  the  structure.  We  very  cheerfully  accepted  the 
suggestion  as  part  of  our   legislative  program,  and  we  went  before  the 
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people  of  the  State,  advocating  among  other  measures,  that  there  should 
be  built  at  Ocean  City  this  building. 

1  will  not  yield  to  anyone,  not  even  to  my  friend,  Mr.  McMaster. 
who  really  bore  the  burden  during  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  the  privi- 
lege of  feeling  happier  than  1  do  that  this  result  has  been  cons-urn- 
mated.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  here  when  I  say  that  we  feel  highly 
complimented  as  a  profession  that  the  State  made  the  donation  or 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  this  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollar  appropriation  was  supplemented  by  a  two  thousand  dollar 
one  from  Worcester  county,  and  the  the  people  of  Ocean  City  came 
forward  with  the  assurance  that  the  necessary  lot  would  be  donated. 
So  the  State  and  county  and  the  city  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the 
project. 

Well  since  that  time  the  building  has  gone  up  and  it  is  here  for 
your  inspection  and  we  believe  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  admi- 
ration. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  than  this  so  far  as  I  know,  with  some  little  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
no  intimation  that  any  other  state  has  ever  paid  this  peculiar  compli- 
ment to  the  teaching  profession.  And  so  Wfis  an  innovation  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  teacher  that  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  our  State  of  Maryland 
alone. 

Mr.  John  Fiske,  in  the  "Destiny  of  Man,"  says,  this  earth,  the  fair 
home  of  man,  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  where  all  things 
were  abundant  for  his  sole  benefit  ,the  sun  to  give  him  life  and  health, 
the  stars  in  their  courses  to  provide  for  his  strangely  checkered  des- 
tiny, trie  winds  to  blow,  the  floods  to  rise — all  for  the  happiness  and  for 
the  contentment  and  for  the  blessing  of  the  chief  among  God's  crea- 
tures, Man.  So  that  if  this  earth  was  created  for  him  and  he  is  to 
have  dominion  over  it,  and  is  to  be  lord  of  all  he  surveys  then  he  must 
'-now  his  dominion  and  duty,  not  his  supremacy. 

I  think  we  will  state  a  problem  of  education  most  largely  and 
broadly  when  we  say  that  we  have  on  the  one  hand  man  or  the  indi- 
vidual, and  on  the  other  this  great  world  about  us  with  ..its  varied  knowl- 
edge, and  there  is  a  correlation  between  the  two.  This  objective  world 
about  us  with  its  varied  knowledge  serves  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  varied  as  they  are,  but  there  is  what  we  call  the 
educative  process  which  is  employed  to  bring  these  two  to- 
gether that  the  information  and  knowledge  of  the  world  may  be- 
come engrafted  on  the  mind  of  the  individual.  That  there  is  a  secret 
which  will  unlock  or  unfold  these  hidden  treasures  of  knowledge,  and 
that  there  is  a  key  which  will  unlock  the  great  store  houses  of  the 
world's  information,  so  it  is  in  a  symbolic  sense  that  I  am  going  to 
present  this  key  which  represents  that  which  stands  for  the  educative 
process,  which  in  a  sense  stands  for  the  secret  that  leads  us  to  discover 
those  hidden  treasures,  and  so  I  am  going  to  present  this  package  con- 
taining that  key  to  your  representative,  the  President  of  your  Associa- 
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tion,  and  1  trust  that  we  will  all  stand  together  and  see  to  it  that  this 
building,  which  has  been  added  to  the  means  for  engrafting  the  world's 
knowledge  on  the  human  mind  may  always  be  a  decided  instrument  in 
bringing  about  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  So  I  accept  on  be- 
half of  the  teachers,  this  deed,  which  the  Mayor  of  Ocean  City  has 
given  to  us,  and  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  the  interest  which  Ocean 
City  has  shown  in  us  by  the  gift  of  this  lot,  and  I  would  say  to  the 
Mayor  that  while  we  did  not  build  this  building  for  the  benefit  of 
Ocean  City,  we  cannot  conceive  of  anything  that  has  'been 
done  in  Ocean  City  for  the  past  five  years  that  is  going  to  give  i^he 
piace  more  prominence  and  that  is  going  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
to  Ocean  City  various  organizations  of  various  representative  people, 
and  1  want  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  these  keys  that  you  will 
accept  on  the  behalf  of  the  teachers  for  whom  and  in  whose  honor  this 
building  has  been  erected. 

The  President:  In  accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Association  the  right 
to  enter  this  building  betokened  by  this  key,  I  accept  it  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  State  of  Maryland  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  education 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  in  a  measure  equal  to  that  which  it  has 
come  in  Ocean  City.  We  \^:ed  more  money,  better  school  houses,  in- 
creased salaries,  and  a  greater  confidence  in  education.  In  accepting 
this  key  to  this  building,  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  out  in  Kansas 
it  is  possible  for  farmers  to  insure  their  crops  against  hail.  I  wonder 
if  the  deed  of  this  lot  contains  within  it  a  perpetual  policy  against  tidal 
waves  at  Ocean  City.       I  thank  you. 

A  solo  was  rendered  by  Miss  Julia  Scheidecker,  of  Salisbury.  This 
was  followed  by  an  encore. 

Dr.  Buchner:  In  the  dedication  of  this  building  to  its  purposes,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  a  greater  good  fortune  than  the  presence 
of  the  one  who  stands  in  length  of  service  next  to  our  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  A  record  of  twenty-three  years  in  the 
incumbency  in  this  high  office  is  held  by  the  Superintendent  of  our 
neighbor  state,  Pennsylvania.  The  next  highest  record  is  held  by  our 
own  State  Superintendent,  and  in  the  dedication  of  this  building  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  as  best  represented  by  the  interest  of  public  education, 
there  is  no  one  in  this  country  so  well  prepared  by  the  ripeness  of  ex- 
perience and  the  clearness  of  his  vision  of  future  life  than  Dr.  Nathan 
C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania, 
whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  one  in  this  room  when 
I  say  that  no  finer  or  more  lasting  benediction  could  be  placed  upon 
the  first  use  of  this  structure  than  its  dedication  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and 
for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  come  and  be  with  us  at  this  hour,  we 
extend  to  him  our  hearty  thanks. 

DR.   NATHAN   C.  SCHAEFFER'S   ADDRESS. 
"Militarism  in  the  Public  Schools. 
"At   the   last   session   of   the    Pennsylvania    Legislature    a    bill    was 
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introduced  to  make  military  drill  compulsory  one-half  day  each  week 
for  all  boys  above  the  age  of  ten  in  every  public,  private  and  paroch- 
ial school,  in  every  college,  university  and  seminary  of  learning.  At 
about  the  same  time  I  received  an  invitation  to  speak  against  a  similar 
.^bill  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  I  replied  that  I  had  my  hands 
full  at  home  and  declined  to  go.  During  the  last  week  in  February  the 
introduction  of  military  drill  into  the  public  schools  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Cincinnati  Meeting  of  the  Superintendents.  Instead  of 
appearing  in  person  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  a  letter  asking  for  a 
committee  of  conference  to  discuss  the  problems  with  a  committee  of 
experts  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington.  It  fell  to  me  to 
argue  against  the  introduction  of  militarism  into  the  public  schools. 
When  I  arose  to  speak  there  came  before  my  mind's  eye  a  cartoon  in 
Punch,  representing  a  mother  with  her  head  tied  up,  suffering  from  a 
violent  ache,  whilst  her  daughter  in  the  foreground  soliquises,  saying: 
'I  do  not  know  what  mama  will  do.  Between  the  cook  and  the  Kaiser 
she  is  completely  distracted.'  Between  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  of 
current  events,  between  vocational  educational  and  the  teaching  of  the 
war,  the  modern  teacher  is  completely  distracted.  But  her  perplexity 
reaches  its  climax  when  the  demand  is  made  that  military  drill  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  vocational  education  in  our  public  schools.  And 
if  our  women  teachers  ever  succeed  in  realizing  this  demand,  we  shall 
develop  a  race  of  Amazons  more  fierce  than  the  militant  suffragettes. 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  distrust  in  our  means  of  national 
defense.  And  whenever  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  church,  the  state,  the 
community  or  the  home,  people  look  to  the  school  for  the  remedy. 
What  the  army  and  the  navy  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  although 
they  absorb  67  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  little  wom^n  who  teaches  at  forty  dollars  a  month  is  presumed  to 
be  able  to  accomplish.  Surely  the  assumption  is  a  high  compliment  to 
the  wonder-working  powers  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

"I  was  a  student  at  the  University  when  the  elder  VonMolkte  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  glory.  One  day  he  visited  schools  with 
the  Mayor  of  Berlin  and  our  own  Francis  W.  Parker.  After  witness- 
ing the  gymnastic  exercises  the  great  field  marshall  clapped  his  hands 
upon  his  knee  and  exclaimed :  'These  boys  will  never  let  the  French 
recapture  Alsace  and  Lorraine.'  He  did  not  advocate  military  drill  in 
the  schools  for  boys.  He  reserved  the  drill  with  muskets  to  a  later 
period.  Alongside  of  him  some  of  our  generals,  who  have  not  even 
had  a  West  Point  training,  look  like  untrained  apprentices.  Switzer- 
land is  sometimes  cited  as  an  exemple  for  our  nation,  but  the  Swiss 
Republic  does  not  put  guns  into  the  hands  of  boys  before  the  age  of 
twenty  has  been  reached.  It  is  the  testimony  of  educators  that  most 
boys  tire  of  military  drill  if  it  is  imposed  upon  them  too  early  in  life, 
and  that  whilst  a  few  acquire  the  ambition  to  go  to  West  Point,  the 
majority  develop  a  distaste  for  military  drill  which  lasts  through  life. 
"From  my  point  of  view  this  is  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  the 
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introduction  of  militarism  into  the  schools.  Even-  other  consideration 
is  against  the  introduction  of  military  drill  into  our  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools.  Gymnastic  exercises  designed  to  develop  health  and 
strength  are  advocated  for  boys  by  our  leading  educators ;  and  it  is 
claimed  by  them  that  the  drill  with  muskets  should  be  postponed  to 
the  years  when  the  youth  realizes  what  war  really  is  and  what  it  means 
to  take  up  arms  for  national  defense.  It  is  a  widespread  notion  that 
military  drill  benefits  a  boy's  physique  and  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  physical  education.  If  this  be  so.  why  are  the  girls  exclud- 
ed from  military  drill?  The  war  brides  need  as  much  bodily  health  and 
vigor  as  the  soldiers  who  marry  them,  if  future  generations  are  not 
to  show  signs  of  decadency.  Military  drill  for  girls  would  be  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  if  military  drill  were  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
healthy  body  and  a  sound  mind.  Investigations  have  shown  the  con- 
trary to  be  true,  and  in  these  days  nothing  in  educational  practice  is 
considered  conclusive  unless  based  upon  scientific  experiments.  'Experi- 
ments which  were  conducted,'  says  Dr.  Darby  of  London,  'with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  -relative  value  of  gymnastics  and  mere  drill  showed  that 
the  average  results  yielded  by  the  former  were  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  those  yielded  by  drill  alone.'  This  conclusion  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Sargent  of  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium  at  Harvard  University  who  says :  'After  taking  the  most 
favorable  view  possible  of  military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  its  constrained  positions  and  closely  localized 
movements  do  not  afford  the  essential  requisites  for  developing  the 
muscles,  and  improving  the  respiration  and  circulation,  and  thereby 
improving  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  system.  We  must 
further  conclude  that  in  case  of  any  malfirmations,  local  weakness  or 
constitutional  debility-,  the  drill  tends  by  its  strain  upon  the  nerves  and 
prolonged  tension  on  the  muscles  to  increase  the  defects  rather  than 
to  relieve  them.  If  the  ultimate  object  of  the  drill  were  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  life  and  duties  of  the  soldier  we  should  still  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  drill  itself  would  be  defective  as  a  means  of  devel- 
oping the  chief  requisites  for  men  in  that  profession.' 

"In  by-gone  days  history  was  taught  as  if  war  were  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  time  has  come  to  teach  his- 
tory from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  youth  in  high  schools  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  sinking  of  an  enemy's  ships  and  the  spilling  of 
blood  are  not  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
How  shall  this  great  change  be  brought  about ? 

"1.  Let  us  change  the  character  of  our  examinations.  Take  a  set 
of  questions  in  American  history.  Four  out  of  five  turn  upon  war 
and  the  things  of  war.  Let  the  burden  of  the  examination  be  stressed 
upon  the  victories  of  peace  instead  of  war.  What  the  examination  em- 
phasizes the  teacher  will  emphasize.  His  emphasis  determines  what  the 
pupils  will  consider  of  prime  importance. 

"2.     Let   us   instill   more   correct    ideals   of   heroism.     Why   does   the 
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girl  when  she  begins  to  study  history  soon  wish  that  she  had  been 
born  a  boy?  History  is  so  taught  as  to  make  her  believe  hat  every- 
thing great  and  heroic  belongs  to  the  other  sex  and  that  it  is  her 
crowning  misfortune  to  have  been  born  a  girl.  Let  her  see  that  the 
woman  who  enters  the  hospital  as  a  trained  nurse  is  quite  as  heroic 
as  the  soldier  who  marches  to  battle.  That  which  makes  life  worth 
living  is  not  found  in  parades  and  in  the  shedding  of  blood  nor  even 
in  science  and  literature  but  in  the  personal  relations  which  one  human 
being  sustains  to  another  and  to  his  Maker  and  Creator.  In  the  do- 
main of  personal  relations  woman  reigns  as  queen.  As  soon  as  the  girl 
realizes  this,  she  no  longer  wishes  that  she  had  been  born  a  boy. 
no  longer  thinks  it  was  her  greatest  misfortune  to  have  been  born  a  girl. 

"3.     Let  us  teach  correct  views  of  the  State  and  its  functions  : 

"(a).    The  State  as  organized  force. 

"(b).    The  State  as  organized  justice. 

"(c).     The  State  as  organized  good-will. 

"4.  Show  the  effect  of  militarism  upon  the  life  of  the  common 
people  of  Europe.  Show  how  little  they  have  to  eat  and  wear,  what 
enormous  taxes  the  war  debts  ad  standing  armies  have  made  neces- 
sary, what  woe  and  sorrow  and  suffering  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
war,  and  how  little  room  for  glory  there  is  in  the  face  of  machine  guns 
and  smokeless  powder  and  the  modern  inventions  for  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  human  life. 

"Finally  let  us  teach  our  boys  and  girls  that  there  is  a  God  in  his- 
tory who  shapes  the  destinies  of  Nations.  Once  we  sold  slaves.  Our 
statesmen  stood  helpless  at  the  sight  of  mothers  deprived  of  their 
husbands  and  children.  Then  the  war  came.  Abraham  Lincoln  at  last 
saw  the  meaning  of  the  war,  and  as  he  bowed  his  great  soul  before 
the  Ruler  of  the  World,  he  exclaimed :  'If  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  must  be  paid  for  by  the  blood  drawn  by  the  sword,  even 
then  we  must  say  that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether.'  The  Civil  War  was  the  death-knell  of  slavery.  May 
the  present  European  War  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  slav- 
ery which  militarism  has  fastened  upon  the  common  people  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  day  coming  when  the  militarist  will  share  the  fate  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  When  he  became  emperor  he  put  his  faith  in  armies  and 
lived  like  a  soldier  and  a  stoic.  It  was  his  darling  ambition  to  restore 
the  worship  of  Mars  and  other  Roman  gods.  At  Antioch  he  expect- 
ed to  renew  the  sacrifices  of  heathen  worship.  In  the  temple  he  found 
a  solitary  priest  with  only  a  goose  for  sacrifice.  In  bitter  disappoint- 
ment he  exclaimed  'O  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered !'  The  world 
had  advanced  beyond  his  point  of  view.  The  dreadful  things  of  the 
European  War  may  give  the  peoples  of  the  earth  a  new  point  of  view. 
The  militarist  on  finding  that  the  masses  will  no  longer  offer  up  their 
sons  as  food  for  submarines  and  machine  guns,  may,  like  Julian,  ex- 
claim in  bitter  disappointment :  'O  Prince  of  Peace,  thou  hast  con- 
quered.' " 
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The  following  announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary : 
First,  That  the  membership  of  the  Maryland   State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  larger  this  year  than  ever  before  at  Ocean  City,  possibly 
not  as  large  as  it  has  been  at  other  sections  of  th«  State.     In  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  this  Association  and  the  Executive  Committee,  1  desire  to  ■ 
thank  you. 

The   President,   in   accordance   with   the  provisions  of   the   Constitu- 
tion,  has  appointed  the   following  Committees : 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1916. 

State   Superintendent   M.   Bates    Stephens Annapolis 

Superintendent  E.  W.  McMaster    Pocomoke  City 

Mr.  Oscar  B.  Coblentz Frederick 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Myers    Rockville 

Miss  Mary  A.  Logue Baltimore  City 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  1916. 

Superintendent   Charles  T.   Wright    Belair 

Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook Towson 

Miss  Ida  F.   Lockard    Westminster 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  FOR  1916. 

Assistant  Superintendent   B.   K.   Purdum Annapolis 

Superintendent  A.  R.  Spaid   Cambridge 

Miss  Margaret  Pfieffer    Ellicott  City 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE   FOR   1915, 

Mr.  Edwin  W.   Broome    Rockville 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Bruff  Towson 

Mr.  James  H.  Nichols .• Denton 

READING  CIRCLE  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy Baltimore   City 

Superintendent  William  J.   Holloway    Salisbury 

Superintendent    Nicholas    Orem    Easton 

Third,  The  Board  of  Visitors  and  Principal  for  the  Maryland 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Frederick,  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
names  of  any  deaf  children  in  the  State  who  are  not  now  in  school. 
Miss  Kelley,  who  has  charge  of  the  Blind  Exhibit,  or  Mr.  Forrester, 
who  has  charge  of  the  school  would  be  glad  to  receive  these  names. 

Mr.  Forrester  also  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
visitors  to  the  provisions  made  for  children  who  are  too  hard  of  hear- 
ing to  be  educated  in  the  Frederick  public  schools. 

Mr.  Coblentz:  Inasmuch  as  this  institution  is  located  in  my  own 
county,  I  feel  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  say  a  word  about  the 
work   this   institution    is    doing.     At    the   last    Frederick    county    celebra- 
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tion,  where  we  had  an  exhibit  of  all  the  public  school  work,  this  deaf 
and  dumb  institution  was  given  space  for  an  exhibit,  so  that  the  people 
who  attended  this  celebration  could  see  just  the  kind  of  work  this 
institution  was  doing. 

I  want  to  say  that  everybody  who  saw  this  exhibit  was  very  much 
surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  of  the  thoroughness  of  this  work.  There 
was  excellent  manual  training  work  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  can  do  it  in  the  regular  public  schools.  There  was  excellent  domes- 
tic science  work  .and  excellent  English  work.  The  penmanship  was 
especially  good,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  composition  work. 

I  hope  the  teachers  will  aid  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  that  come 
under  their  observation  by  putting  the  proper  authorities  of  this  school 
in  touch  with  the  location  and  name  of  these  persons. 

The  program  of  the  evening  closed  with  a  solo  and  encore  by  Miss 
Helen   Braley,  of  Hagerstown. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  1,  8  P.  M. 

The  third  general  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  the  President  on  Thursday,  July  1,  at 
8. .00  P.  M. 

President:  The  Executive  Committee  desires  me  to  announce  that 
the  competition  for  the  enrollment  banner  closed  at  5.30  P.  M.  this  after- 
noon. Three  counties  are  active  claimants  for  the  trophy.  They  are 
Howard  county  with  an  enrollment  of  100  per  cent.;  Talbot  county  with 
an  enrollment  of  100  per  cent.,  and  Wicomico  county  with  an  enrollment 
of  100  per  cent.         , 

The  success  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Committee  is  evident 
from  the  comparative  enrollment  in  19]  4  and  1915.  In  the  case  of 
Howard  county,  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  this  year  over  last 
year  is  250  per  cent,  approximately,  in  the  case  of  Talbot  county  the 
increase  is  350  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  Wicomico  county  the  in- 
crease in  893  per  cent. 

The  legend  on  the  banner  is  one  that  is  claimed  by  all  three.  They 
are  not  willing  to  submit  to  chance  for  the  decision.  Faced  by  this 
embarrassment,  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Treasurer,  has  ordered  two  duplicates  of  the  banner  which  you  see  on 
the  wall,  and  a  banner  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the  claimants 
Howard,  Talbot  and  Wicomico  counties,  leaving  to  the  future  histor- 
ian to  discover  the  exact  significance  of  the  superlative  word  which  oc- 
curs on  the  inscription. 

The  Committee  congratulates  these  counties  upon  their  records  as 
well  as  all  the  other  counties  and  Baltimore  city  for  the  interest  taken 
in  the  enrollment  for  this  meeting.  That  enrollment  now  reaches  over 
700.  Would  that  all  seven  hundred  were  here,  and  if  on  the  morrow 
we  decide  that  the  educational  week  for  Maryland  shall  become  a 
reality,  I  trust  we  will  see  present  at  our  meetings  in  the  future  many 
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times  seven  hundred,  and  that  every  teacher,  both  public  and  private., 
in  all  forms  of  education,  as  well  as  all  citizens  will  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems. 

A  solo  and  encore  was  given  by  Miss  Julia  Scheidecker. 

President:  In  arranging  for  the  program  of  the  Association  in  re- 
cent years,  it  has  happened  that  the  Maryland  School  Peace  League  has- 
requested  from  time  to  time  a  place  to  present  its  work.  This  year 
such  a  request  was  not  received  from  this  State  organization,  but  L 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  this  organization  were  fully 
represented  by  the  address  of  last  evening  and  we  shall  see  by  one  of 
the  addresses  of  this  evening. 

Our  minds  are  perhaps  more  interested  in  temporal  affairs  as  they 
change  from  day  to  day  across  the  way  than  in  things  which  are  more- 
near  at  hand.  To  present  some  of  these  things,  I  requested  my  col- 
leagues to  be  with  us,  and  to  offer  for  our  consideration  some  of  the1 
problems  which  still  lie  before  us,  and  it  affords  me  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  John  H.  Latane,  Professor  of  History  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  will  speak  on  "America  and  the  World 
Crisis." 

"AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD  CRISIS." 

BY   JOHN    H.   LATANE. 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

For  the  past  two  months  we  have  presented  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  facing  a  great  crisis  with  composure  and  self- 
restraint.  We  have  been  sobered  by  the  weight  of  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us — a  respinsibility  that  is  two-fold  in  character  involv- 
ing the  protection  of  our  citizens  in  their  lives  and  property  and  the 
conservation  of  international  law  for  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions we  owe  a  duty  to  civilization  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  Laying" 
aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  national  dignity  and  the  viola- 
tion of  our  flag  the  really  vital  point  that  demands  consideration  is 
this,  how  can  our  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  civilization  be  best 
conserved?  Has  the  time  come  for  us  to  appeal  from  reason  to  the 
sword,  from  moral  force  to  brute  force?  I  shall  not  undertake  here 
to  answer  the  question.  War  with  us  will,  I  trust,  always  be  a  last 
resort,  for  questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  seldom  rightly  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

"As  a  nation  we  have  done  more  to  advance  law  and  justice  in 
international  relations  than  any  other  power.  Our  positive  contributions 
to  international  law  have  been  numerous  and  striking.  The  principles 
for  which  we  have  contended  for  more  than  a  century  are  now  at 
stake,  and  in  order  to  make  clear  our  rights  and  duties  as  a  neutral  I 
propose  to  consider  in  their  historical  aspects  some  of  the  problems 
that   have   arisen   in   the   present   war.     The    first    great    step    in   the   de- 
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velopment  of  neutrality  was  taken  by  the  United  States  in  i793  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  which  were  con- 
tinued by  Napoleon  and  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Then,  as  now,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  neutral  in  a  war  that 
involved  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Then,  as  now,  the  beiiig- 
erant  nations  in  their  death  grapple  ignored  the  rights  claimed  by  neu- 
trals. England  and  France  both  tried  to  force  us  to  join  in  the  war 
and  public  opinion  in  this  country  was  much  divided,  but  President 
Washington  wisely  decided  to  observe  strict  neutrality.  On  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  devolved  the  task  of  elaborating  the 
rules  that  were  to  guide  the  action  of  the  government.  W.  E.  Hall, 
one  of  the  leading  English  authorities  on  international  law,  says:  "The 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  usages  of  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
intended  and  believed  to  give  effect  to  the  obligations  then  incumbent 
upon  neutrals.  But  it  represented  by  far  the  most  advanced  existing 
opinions  as  to  what  those  obligations  were ;  and  in  some  points  it  even 
went  further  than  authorative  international  custom  has  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  advanced.  In  the  main,  however,  it  is  identical  with  the  stan- 
dard  of   conduct   which   is   now    adopted   by   the   community   of   nations." 

"During  the  great  struggle  that  was  then  going  on  in  Europe, 
neither  England  nor  France  was  disposed  to  admit  that  neutrals  had 
any  rights  which  belligerants  were  bound  to  respect,  and  both  com- 
mitted flagrant  outrages  upon  American  commerce.  The  American 
people  were  Anally  so  exasperated  that  war  was  declared  against  Eng- 
land, though  there  was  really  not  much  more  reason  why  we  should 
have  fought  England  than  France.  The  fact,  however,  that  British 
ships  had  seized  American  vessels  within  sight  of  our  shores  and  had 
searched  others  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  American  seamen  into 
the  British  service,  caused  the  popular  feeling  against  England  to  be 
much  stronger  than  that  against  France.  Strange  to  say,  at  the  close 
of  the  War  of  1812  the  treaty  of  peace  did  not  touch  upon  any 
oL  the  disputed  points  of  international  law  which  had  been  involved 
in  the  war.  England,  however,  refrained  for  the  future  from  indulg- 
ing in  any  objectionable  practices  which  had  brought  on  the  war. 

"Before  proceeding  further  it  is  important  to  get  a  'clear  idea  as  to 
the  meaning  of  neutrality.  Neutrality  is  not  an  attitude  of  mind,  but 
a  legal  status.  It  is  based  on  the  general  principle  of  impartiality,  but 
this  principle  has  been  embodied  in  a  fairly  well  defined  set  of  rules 
which  may  and  frequently  do,  in  any  given  war  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  belligerent  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  really  discernable  when  we  recall  that  under  modern 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  either  one  belligerent  or  the  other  suc- 
ceeds early  in  the  conflict  in  establishing  control  of  the  high  seas,  and 
this  control  is  rendered  so  effective  and  complete  through  the  use  of 
fast     ships     and     wireless     communications     that     the     other     belligerent 
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although  theoretically  free  to  purchase  goods  from  neutrals,  is  prac- 
tically deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  the  present  war  Ger- 
many has  every  right  that  England  enjoys  to  purchase  in  this  country 
ordinary  articles  of  commerce  as  well  as  munitions  of  war  but  prac- 
tically she  cannot  exercise  the  right. 

"The  question  of  contraband  is  the  most  important  one  that  arises 
in  the  relations  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  The  sale  of  contraband 
by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neutral  states  is  perfectly  valid;  the  car- 
riage of  contraband  by  neutral  merchantmen  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  nations;  but  belligerents  have  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right  to 
prohibit  and  punish  the  carriage  of  contraband,  and  for  this  reason  the 
carrier  of  contraband  violates  an  injunction  of  the  belligerant  con- 
cerned and  not  a  rule  of  international  law.  Thus  in  President  Wilson's 
proclamation  of  neutrality  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  find 
this  passage :  'While  all  persons  may  lawfully  and  without  restriction 
by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war  manufacture  and  sell  within 
the  United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  and  other  articles  ordin- 
arily known  as  contraband  of  war.  yet  they  cannot  carry  such  articles 
upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  or  service  of  belligerants  *  *  *  *  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  hostile  capture  and  the  penalties  denounced 
by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf.'  Thus,  while  a  belligerent  is 
permitted  by  international  law  to  publish  a  list  of  contraband  and  to 
punish  those  who  violate  his  injunction  against  carrying  any  of  the 
articles  on  such  list,  neutral  nations  are  under  no  obligation  whatever 
to  enforce  such  an  injunction,  though  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  sub- 
mit to  its  enforcement  where  their  citizens  are  concerned  under  the 
restrictions  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  international  law. 

"There  is  probably  no  rule  of  international  law  today  which  is  as 
much  criticized  as  that  which  permits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  con- 
traband articles  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  neutral  nations.  Neu- 
trals have,  of  course,  always  striven  to  maintain  their  right  to  continue 
their  accustomed  trade  with  other  nations  without  interruption  on  ac- 
count of  war.  The  regular  trade  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  was 
carried  on  1w  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace  is  very 
small  compared  to  what  it  is  in  time  of  war.  Today,  for  instance,  cer- 
tain American  steel  plants  which  are  not  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  have  been  converted  into  arsenals  for  for- 
eign governments.  To  prohibit  these  firms  from  manufacturing  and 
selling  contraband  to  foreign  governments  would  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  with  their  regular  business,  but  merely  with  the  business 
which  has  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the  war.  Further  than  that,  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  contraband  in  a  modern  war,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  usually  results  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent 
and  the  disadvantage  of  the  other..  For  these  reasons,  it  is  argued  that 
the  rules  of  international  law  on  this  subject  should  be  radically  re- 
vised  and   that  neutral   governments   should   be   required  to  prevent   the 
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manufacture  and  sale  of  contraband  by  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

"There  are  however,  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  on  the 
other  side  of  this  question.  In  the  first  place  the  trade  in  contraband 
is  all  that  compensates  neutrals  for  the  interference  with  the  ordinary 
trade  caused  by  a  modern  war.  The  present  war,  for  instance,  disor- 
ganized business  and  credit  the  world  over  and  caused  serious  hards- 
ships  to  the  commercial,  financial,  and  manufacturing  interests. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  United  States  passed  through 
a  period  of  serious  business  depression  which  threatened  financial  panic 
and  disaster.  With  the  large  orders  for  supplies  placed  by  belligerents 
in  this  country  came  a  decided  improvement  in  the  financial  situation. 
Thus  the  trade  in  contraband  is  the  only  thing  which  has  compensated 
our  business  interests  for  overwhelming  disturbances  caused  by  the 
war  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  and  in  which  we  are  not  directly 
concerned.  In  the  second  place  the  prohibition  of  contraband  trade 
would  work  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  a  nation  like  the  United 
States  which  does  not  believe  in  large  armaments  and  which  does  not 
keep  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  In  case  the 
United  States  should  under  ordinary  circumstances  suddenly  be  forced 
into  war  the  government  would  undoubtedly  have  to  rely  at  first  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  purchase  abroad  of  munitions  of  war.  Con- 
sidering the  question,  therefore,  on  a  purely  ethical  basis  much  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  rule  which  permits  a  nation  to  reduce  its  arma- 
ments in  time  of  peace  and  rely  on  the  purchase  of  supplies  abroad  in 
time  of  war.  Any  change  in  the  rule  would  tend  to  penalize  the  powers 
which  follow  our  practice  of  not  keeping  large  supplies  of  munitions  of: 
war  on  hand  and  to  aid  those  powers  which  pursue  a  military  policy 
which  we  have  always  condemned.  While  this  question  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion for  the  future,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  existing  rule  of  international  law  is,  and  if 
any  change  is  to  be  made;  it  must  of  course  come  about  by  international 
agreement  and  not  by  the  action  of  any  one  power.  Any  move  in  that: 
direction  at  this  time  comes  in  bad  grace  from  German  sympathizers,, 
for  the  Germans  have  undoubtedly  furnished  larger  quantities  of  muni- 
tions in  recent  wars  than  any  other  nation.  „,*!-* 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  developments  in  con- 
nection with  the  carriage  of  contraband  is  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyage.  This  doctrine  was  first  developed  by  the  Engllish  admiralty 
courts  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  it  received  an  important  ex- 
tension in  the  decisions  Of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  When  England  and  France  went  to 
war  in  1793,  France  threw  open  her  colonial  trade  to  the  American  flag. 
Great  Britain  at  once  announced  that  she  would  seize  any  American 
ship  engaged  in  a  voyage  from  the  French  West  Indies  to  France  or  to 
any  continental  port,  on  the  ground  that  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
which  she  had  laid  down  in  1756  she  could  not  allow  a  belligerent  to  open 
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its  colonial  trade  to  the  liags  of  other  nations  in  time  of  war  when 
this  trade  was  closed  to  them  in  time  of  peace.  The  British  point  of 
view  was  that  such  action  would  amount  simply  to  the  temporary 
transference  of  belligerent  commerce  to  a  neutral  flag..  American 
ships,  however,  discovered  a  way  of  evading  the  English  rule.  A  ship 
would  go  to  the  French  West  Indies,  take  on  a  cargo,  bring  it  to  an 
American  port,  land  it,  pay  the  duty,  reload  the  same  cargo,  get  a 
lage  part  of  the  duty  refunded,  take  out  new  clearance  papers,  and  sail 
for  France.  According  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law,  England  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  a  ship  bound  from 
the  United  States  to  France  unless  it  carried  contraband.  The  British 
government,  however,  finally  determined  to  break  up  this  practice,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Essex,  in  1804  the  admiralty  court  condemned  both 
the  ship  and  the  cargo,  on  the  ground  that  the  American  port  was 
merely  a  port  of  call  and  that  the  real  destination  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
from  the  time  they  left  the  French  West  Indies  was  a  European  port. 
Thus  arose  what  became  known  as  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

'"During  the  American  Civil  War,  Xassau.  in  the  Bahamas,  hitherto 
an  insigniricant  port,  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ports  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Goods  of  all  kinds  were 
shipped  there  from  England  and  then  carried  to  some  Confederate  port 
by  a  special  type  of  blockade  runner  constructed  for  this  purpose.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  rule  of  international  iaw,  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  a  British  ship  bound  from 
one  British  port  to  another  British  port,  no  matter  what  her  cargo  con- 
sisted of,  but  the  United  States  regarded  this  situation  as  intolerable. 
A  ship  could  make  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  without  liability 
to  capture  and  the  goods  would  then  be  reshipped  on  fast  boats  which 
were  very  successful  in  running  the  blockade.  Finally  the  United  States 
ordered  the  seizure  of  ships  bound  from  England  to  Xassau  with  goods 
destined  for  the  Confederacy.  The  test  case  was  that  of  the  Springbok. 
which  was  seized  in  1862  and  taken  to  Xew  York.  The  United  States 
District  Court  condemned  both  the  ship  and  the  cargo.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  was  that  of  the  Peterhoff,  bound  for  Matamoras,  Mexico. 
a  port  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Brownville,  Texas.  The  United 
States  of  course  had  no  right  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
against  ships  bound  for  Mexican  ports,  but  the  Peterhoff  was  seized, 
taken  to  Xew  York,  and,  together  with  her  cargo,  condemned.  Both 
cases  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  an-i 
that  body  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  regard  to  the 
cargo,  but  released  both  ships.  It  was  clearly  established  that  the  ships 
had  no  intention  of  continuing  the  voyage  to  a  Confederate  port.  It  \va- 
equally  clear,  however,  that  the  cargoes  of  both  ships  were  destined  for 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  really  vital 
question  was  not  the  destination  of  the  ship  but  the  destination  of  the 
cargo,   and   that   in   each   case  when   the   cargo   was   shipped    from    Ene- 
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land,  its  destination  was  the  Confederacy.  This  decision  was  clearly 
an  extension  if  not  an  entirely  new  application  ®f  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyage  as  laid  down  by  the  British  admiralty  courts.  The 
British  Government,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  refrained  from 
making  any  protest  against  the  American  doctrine.  The  ministry  then 
in  power  were  wise  in  their  day  and  generation  and  foresaw  that  this 
extension  of  the  doctrine  might  in  the  future  be  of  material  aid  to 
Great  Britain.  Both  English  and  continental  publicists  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  the  American  court  in  strong  terms,  while  America  au- 
thorities hav.e  been  divided  on  the  question,  some  undertaking  to  de- 
fend it  and  others  assuming  a  decidedly  apologetic  attitude. 

"When  the  Boer  War  broke  out,  the  importance  of  this  doctrine 
to  England  was  soon  apparent.  The  Boer  republics  had  no  seaports. 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  contraband,  were  shipped  to  the 
Portuguese  port  of  Lorenezo  Marques,  in  Delagoa  Bay,  which  was  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  Transvaal.  German  ships  at  once  engaged  in 
carrying  supplies  to  Lorenzo  Marques  for  the  Boers.  England  seized 
several  of  these  ships  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bundesrath  it  was  held 
that  goods  destined  for  the  Boers  found  aboard  a  neutral  vessel  bound 
for  Lorenzo  Marques  were  liable  to  capture  under  the  continuous  voy- 
age doctrine.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  goods  were  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  ship  and  continue  a  voyage  on  the  seas,  but  were  to 
be  transshipped  overland  by  rail.  The  German  government  protested,  but. 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  stopping  this  traffic,  and  at  the  London  Naval' 
Conference  of  i909  the  right  to  seize  contraband  of  war  destined  for 
transshipment  overland  was  affirmed.  In  the  present  war  Great  Britain 
is  of  course  pushing  this  doctrine  to  the  limit  and  seizing  goods  of 
various  kinds  bound  for  neutral  ports  when  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
destined  for  the  military  use  of  Germany. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  development  of 
this  doctrine  of  transshipment  that  the  United  States  is  not  in  a  position 
to  protest  against  its  application  in  the  present  war,  for  it  was  the 
United  States  lhat  first  adopted  the  practice  in  its  modern  form. 

"Under  present  conditions  of  warfare  the  old  rule  which  distin- 
guished between  food  supplies  destined  for  the  use  of  an  army  and 
food  supplies  destined  for  the  use  of  the  civil  population  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  apply.  When  this  rule  first  came  into  existence,  the  trans- 
portation of  food  products  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  war 
and  a  belligerent  was  permitted  to  treat  as  contraband  all  food  stuffs 
bound  for  a  city  or  portion  of  territory  occupied  by  the  army  of  the 
other  belligerent,  but  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  food  supplies 
bound  for  portions  of  the  country  not  so  occupied,  unless,  indeed,  he 
declared  an  actual  blockade.  Since  the  development  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, however,  all  parts  of  a  country  are  brought  into  more  or 
less  close  communication,  and  food-stuffs  may  be  rapidly  transported 
to   the  places   where   they   are   most   needed.     These   conditions    render 
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it  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  government  shipment  of  provisions 
is  destined  for  the  army  or  for  the  non-combatant  part  of  the  population. 
Where  there  is  a  shortage  of  provisions,  the  army  is  usually  supplied 
at  the  expense  of  the  civil  population  until  the  civil  population  is  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  it  will  demand  peace  at  any 
price.  The  action  of  the  German  government  in  taking  charge  of  all 
food  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  its  resources  and  prevent- 
ing waste  gave  England  an  opportunity  for  announcing  that  she  would 
seize  all  food  supplies  bound  for  Germany.  The  cutting  off  of  food 
supplies  appears  to  many  persons  to  be  inhuman,  but  it  is  frequently 
the  quickest  and  most  effective  method  of  bringing  a  nation  to  terms. 
It  was  only  through  the  gradual  exhaustion  and  starvation  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  that  our  great  Civil  War  was  brought  to  a  close.  The 
astounding  extent  to  which  intrenchment  is  carried  on  in  the  present 
war  makes  a  decisive  victory,  where  the  numbers  engaged  are  any- 
thing like  equal,  almost  an  impossibility.  As  long  as  supplies  hold  out 
the  armies  will  keep  the  Held. 

"As  an  act  of  retaliation  against  England's  policy  Germany  proclaimed 
a  war  zone  around  the  British  Isles  and  undertook  by  the  use  of  sub- 
marines to  cut  England  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  procedurc- 
which  she  followed  was  entirely  unlike  the  blockade  recognized  by 
international  law.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  always  been  held  that  a 
blockade  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  and  the  German  blockade  has 
failed  to  isolate  England.  On  the  contrary,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  has  steadily  increased.  A  neutral  is  under  no  obligation  to  recog- 
nize an  ineffective  blockade.  In  the  second  place  a  submarine  is  not 
adapted  to  the  work  of  searching,  or  taking  into  port  a  merchant 
vessel,  nor  is  it  equipped  for  removing  the  passengers  or  crew  from 
■such  a  vessel  and  providing  for  their  safety.  These  are  the  only  con- 
ditions under  which  neutrals  have  permitted  the  right  of  blockade  to 
be  exercised.  Germany  claims  that  the  use  of  the  submarine  has  ren- 
dered the  existing  rules  of  international  law  inapplicable  and  therefore 
she  is  free  to  do  as  she  pleases. 

"In  answer  to  our  protest  against  her  war-zone  decree  Germany 
demanded  that  we  first  make  England  live  up  to  the  rules  of  international 
law.  It  is  true  that  England's  application  of  cerain  rules  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  Germany.  England  does  not  claim  the  right  to  ignore 
or  set  aside  international  law,  but  merely  the  right  to  interpret  the  old 
rule  to  meet  a  new  condition — a  process  with  which  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  perfectly  familiar  in  our  courts  of  law.  What 
makes  the  practice  objectionable  is  that  there  is  no  international  court 
of  justice  to  decide  whether  the  new  application  comes  within  the  old 
rule.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  binding  force  of  inter- 
national law  and  claims  the  right  to  lay  down  whatever  rules  the  meas- 
ure of  her  necessity  may  dictate.     This   is   a  view  of  international   law 
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that  we  cannot  admit.  Our  forefathers  believed  in  principles.  The 
principles  on  which  they  founded  this  government  were  to  their  minds 
eternal  verities.  As  a  nation  we  have  always  had  a  passion  for  legality. 
Jefferson  declared  that  when  principles  were  clearly  kept  in  mind,  their 
application  was  less  embarrassing.  Herein  lies  the  strength  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  position.  It  is  based  on  principles,  on  grounds  of  un- 
impeachable legality.  We  have  always  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  the  rights  of  neutrals.  As  the  chief  neutral  in  this  war  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us.  to  vindicate  our  rights  not  merely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens,  but  for  the  conservation  of  international  law.  If 
we  should  acquiesce  in  the  German  use  of  the  submarines,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  abandon  rights  for  which  we  have  striven  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

"Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  war,  the  changes  in  the 
international  situation  will  be  far-reaching  and  of  such  a  character  as 
to  affect  our  future  profoundly,  whether  we  become  involved  in  the 
conflict  or  not.  Usher,  the  author  of  Pan-Germanism,  has  recently  issued 
another  book  called  Pan-Americanism,  in  which  he  contends  that  we  will 
have  to  abandon  the  most  cherished  objects  of  our  foreign  policy  or 
fight  the  victor  of  the  European  War.  His  reasoning  is  clever,  but  his 
premises  are  weak  and  his  conclusions  not  convincing.  He  claims  that, 
when  England  handed  over  naval  supremacy  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  the  transfer  was  ' 
intended  to  be  only  temporary  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  her 
to  strengthen  her  North  Sea  squadron  and  prepare'  for  the  inevitable 
war  with  Germany,  just  as  she  later  handed  over  the  Mediterranean  to 
France;  that  in  case  England  is  victorious  she  will  soon  re-establish 
herself  in  the  Caribbean  and  possibly  take  the  Panama  Canal.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  Kentucky  colonel  who  was  reproached  by  a  friend  for 
being  over  sensitive.  The  friend  asked,  'Now  how  would  you  regard 
it  if  I  were  to  call  you  a  liar?'  'Regard  it,'  replied  the  Kentuckian,  'I 
would  regard  it  as  a  form  of  suicide.'  Now  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
form  of  suicide  for  any  power  to  undertake  as  a  matter  of  permanent 
policy  the  seizure  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Some  power  might,  it  is  true, 
seize  it  temporarily  as  a  war  measure,  but  no  power  on  earth  could  hope 
to  rob  us  permanently  of  a  work  to  which  we  point  with  just  pride  as 
the  greatest  of  our  material  achievements. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  wins,  Professor  Usher  believes 
that  war  with  the  United  States  will  be  her  next  move  and  the  abrogation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  her  object.  So  we  are  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  But  Professor  Usher  has  this  consolation  to  .  offer. 
Suppose,  says  he,  that  England  holds  her  own  on  the  sea  and  Ger- 
many wins  on  land.  Then  a  compromise  would  have  to  be  effected. 
Germany  would  demand  the  restoration  of  her  colonies  or  adequate 
compensation  before  she  would  consider  withdrawing  from  Belgium. 
In  this  case  the  allies  would  agree  to  let  her  have  South  America  on 
the  principle  that  the   easiest  thing  to  give  away   is   something  you  do 
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not  possess.     Both  sides  would  then  join  in  attacking  the  United  States 
and  forcing  us  to  renounce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  not  confirmed  pessimists,  those  who  believe 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  in  the  moral  governance  of  the  world, 
are  bound  to  believe  that  out  of  this  war  will  come  at  least  a  partial 
cessation  of  armaments  and  some  plan  for  the  international  organization 
of  peace.  For  the  old  European  balance  of  power  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  there  may  be  substituted  an  international  balance  of  power 
which  will  embrace  all  the  civilized  nations  and  be  backed  up  by  an 
international  police  force  of  some  kind.  For  more  "than  a  century  now 
we  have  regarded  the  national  state  as  the  normal  and  ultimate  form  of 
political  organization.  We  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  doc- 
trine of  nationality.  For  nationalism  must  be  substituted  for  interna- 
tionalism and  internationalism  means  the  federation  of  the  world. 
The  questions  which  we  have  to  face  today  are  no  longer  European  or 
American  in  the  old  sense ;.  they  are  world-wide  in  their  -bearing  and 
concern  all  civilized  people  alike.  Can  we  as  a  nation  continue  long  to 
hold  aloof  from  European  concerns?  The  present  war  for  instance  is 
not  a  European  war ;  it  is  a  world  war !  civilization  itself  is  at  stake. 
If  we  should  deliberately  consider  it  our  duty  to  enter  the  war,  or  if 
we  should  be  drawn  into  it  against  our  will,  we  would  undoubtedly  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  final  settlement  and  the  doctrine  of  the  political 
separation  of  Europe  and  America  would  be  forever  discarded.  What- 
ever the  terms  of  peace,  we  would  have  to  assume  our  share  of  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  them.." 

A  solo  and  encore  was  rendered  by  Miss  Helen  Braley,  of  Hagers- 
town. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  by  President  Edward  H.  Russell," 
of  the   State   Normal   School  at   Fredericksburg,  Va.     President   Russell 
spoke   as  the   Fraternal    Delegate    form    the   'Virginia     State    Teachers 
Association. 

President    Russell's   address : 

President  Russell  generously  interspersed  his  address  with  anecdotes 
and  humor  which  greatly  added  to  the  interest  and  entertainment  of  his 
audience.     He  said  in  part : 

'Fellow   teachers    of  the   Maryland   State   Teachers'    Association,   Ladies 

and  Gentlemen : 

"I  assure  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  I  come  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Virginia  representing 
about  9. 000  teachers  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  our  state  of  whom  7,500  are  identified  in  a  more  or  less  active 
capacity  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  but  it  is  hard  to  know  the  kind  of 
message  to  bring  you..  I  can  only  express  to  you  the  best  wishes  of 
the  teachers  of  our  state  and  assure  you  that  their  hearts  beat  in  unison 
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with  yours  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  our  profession. 

"I  will  carry  back  to  them  the  assurance  that  you  have  given  me  a 
very  warm  reception  in  more  ways  than  one. 

"My  subject  for  want  of  a  better  one  is  a  'Squuare  Deal  for  the 
Teaching  Profession.' 

"When  we  speak  of  a  square  deal  we  immediately  think  of  a  square 
deal  on  the  part  of  the  other  person  toward  us.  I  wish  to  change  the 
viewpoint  and  let  it  be  a  square  deal  from  us  to  our  profession.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  is  accredited  with  having  said,  'a  man  can  be  whatever  he 
resolves  to  be.'  I  am  persuaded  that  certainly  with  as  much  propriety 
and  truth  we  can  can  say  that  the  teaching  profession  will  be  what  we 
teachers  resolve  to  make  it. 

"My  first  thought  is  our  obligation  to  recognize  the  dignity  of 
our  profession. 

"A  large  number  of  teachers  are  in  the  profession  without  a  pro- 
per appreciation  of  the  dignity  that  the  profession  should  command. 
That  may  not  be  true  in  your  good  State  of  Maryland.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunately  true,  I  believe,  in  our  good  State  of  Virginia.  Not  so 
many  perhaps,  but  at  least  some  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  pro- 
fessions. This  is  true  of  young  men.  While  it  is  charged  that  the 
young  women  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else,  and  it  is 
intimated  that  marriage  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  professional  side  of  our  profession  and  robs  it  of  its  stabil- 
ity and  permanency. 

"If  I  were  called  upon  to  express  in  one  word  what  I  considered  the 
most  repulsive  element  in  human  life,  I  would  write  the  word  'ingrati- 
tude.' If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown 
of  human  character,  I  would  write  the  word  'gratitude.'  I  think  you 
and  I  should  give  our  profession  a  square  deal  by  entertaining  the 
highest  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  we  are  teachers.  It  is  not  alone  a 
profession,  but  the  most  dignified  profession  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

"Since  it  received  the  stamp  of  approval  and  dignity  from  the  Divine 
Teacher  it  has  never  lost  any  of  these  beautiful  characteristics.  Wre 
love  the  profession  of  law.  We  have  great  respect  for  the  profession 
of  medicine.  Indeed  for  all  other  professions.  Yet  our  minds  should 
never  assume  the  attitude  of  apologizing  for  the  profession  to  which  we 
belong,  and  yet  we  find  some  who  deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  teachers. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  unless  it  be  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  to  have  something  at  all  times  about  which  to 
complain.  I  have  a  very  dear  friend  engaged  in  educational  work.  He 
is  always  complaining  about  something.  I  am  afraid  sometimes,  as  I 
have  told  him,  that  should  he  ever  go  to  heaven,  he  will  find  something 
there  out  of  harmony  with  his  desire.  Yet,  he  entered  the  profession 
voluntarily   and   will  not   leave   it   voluntarily.     A   teacher   should   never 
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carry  a  grouch.  We  owe  it  to  the  dignity  of  our  profession  to  wear 
a  smile  of  gratitude;  if  for  nothing  else,  gratitude  for  the  pure  joy  of 
living.  We  should  earn-  with  us  a  refreshing  influence  of  happiness 
and  appreciation  for  the  blessings  and  opportunities  of  our  profession. 
We  owe  it  to  those  who  come  under  our  influence.  We  owe  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  come  in  contact  with  us.  We  owe  them  at  least 
a  freedom  from  any  influence  that  will  give  them  a  cynical  view  of  life. 

"A  square  deal  to  our  profession  demands  that  our  methods  should 
change  with  the  times.  We  should  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  needs 
for  the  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  forced  to  change  very  rapidly 
in  this  progressive  age. 

"For  instance  I  thought  I  had  some  idea  of  the  war  situation  when 
I  came  here  tonight,  but  in  the  excellent  address  to  which  we  have 
just  listened,  I  am  informed  by  the  German  Professor,  whom  the 
speaker  quoted,  that  if  England  wins  we  will  have  to  fight  her  and  if 
Germany  wins  we  will  have  to  fight  her  and  if  neither  wins  we  will 
have  to  right  them  both.  This  is  rather  an  uninviting  condition  to  con- 
template but  I  suppose  we  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  situation. 

"I  am  persuaded  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  we 
can  place  the  stamp  of  dignity  upon  our  profession  is  to  encourage  the 
State  authorities  in  even-  effort  to  throw  around  the  profession  strong 
restrictions  touching  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  engage  in  it. 

"We  should  have  high  standards  in  the  certification  of  teachers.  A 
license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  a  Commonwealth  should  be  a 
badge  of  honor  anywhere.  Lawyers  wishing  to  protect  their  profes- 
sion have  thrown  around  them  high  standard  of  requirements  for  en- 
trance. Physicians,  pharmacist  and  members  of  other  professions  have 
done  the  same  and  I  believe  it  important  that  the  teacher  follow  their 
example.  It  is  not  right  for  a  well  prepared  teacher  who  has  spent 
money,  time,  energy  and  patience  in  preparation  for  her  work  to  be 
placed  in  competition  with  those  who  are  poorly  prepared,  but  who  are 
perhaps  able  to  commmand  a  more  powerful  influence  for  a  position. 

"I  emphasize  the  thought  that  merit  is  the  only  guarantee  we  should 
have  for  tenure  of  office,  for  increasing  salaries,  for  securing  positions. 
We  argue  for  increased  salaries,  for  school  pensions,  for  longer  terms, 
for  security  of  office,  and  it  is  wise  to  do  so.  They  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  profession  and  the  promoting  of  our  best  work. 
But  the  wisest  and  safest  course  to  secure  these  desired  results  is  the 
cultivation  for  ourselves  of  individual  and  professional  merit.  These 
are  the  only  things  that  will  stand  for  all  time.  Legislative  influence 
legislative  action  may  serve  a  season :  personal  popularity  may  carry  for 
awhile  but  genuine  merit  is  the  only  thing  upon  which  we  can  per- 
manently depend. 

"Another  thought,  in  strengthening  our  profession  and  giving  it  a 
square  deal  is  the  cultivation  of  community  co-operation.  We  have 
many  sources  of  loss  in  our  commercial  and  material    life,  but  it  is  the 
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judgment  of  the  speaker  that  the  greatest  loss  is  occasioned  by  lack  of 
community  co-operation.  Too  often  we  find  the  great  movements  for 
development  held  back  by  a  division  of  community  opinion.  If  the 
energy  that  is  spent  in  community  strife  were  united  in  a  common  cause 
for  community  good,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  accomplishmen<- 
for  social,  civic  and  material  good !  I  have  in  mind  now  a  community 
that  is  without  a  good  school  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
some  members  of  the  community  want  the  school  located  at  one  place 
and  others  want  it  located  somewhere  else.  The  conflict  of  opinion  con- 
tinues and  incidently  the  children  continue  to  pay  for  this  exhibition  of 
foolish  prejudice.- 

"We  need  in  all  communities  a  constructive  criticism  and  the  teacher 
can  be  a  potent  factor  in  direc'ing  this  criticism.  The  teacher  should 
have  such  identity  as  to  make  his  or  her  influence  felt.  Our  profession 
has  suffered  from  time  immemorial  from  the  fact  that  we  live  too 
much  in  the  world  of  books  and  too  little  in  the  world  of  men.  It  is 
more  desirable  to  live  in  the  world  of  men  and  carry  our  books  with  us. 
We  cannot  withdraw  from  the  world  of  affairs,  get  out  of  sympathetic 
touch  with  our  neighbors  and  really  love  our  fellowmen  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 

"A  square  deal  to  our  profession  demands  that  we  engage  in  every 
community  activity  possible  so  as  to  stamp  upon  that  community  the 
impress  of  the  teaching  profession,  which  after  all  is  second  to  none 
■save  that  of  the  church. 

"In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  help  change  the 
entire  attitude  of  the  mind  of  the  community.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate 
that  a  few  teachers  could  revolutionize  the  whole  community,  but  we 
«an  help. 

"It  is  often  an  easy  thing  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  gain  the  attention  of  the  public  in  a  tactful,  helpful  way. 
and  it  is  this  constructive  work  that  is  sometimes  as  valuable  as  the 
actual  teaching.  The  power  of  adaptability  is  a  great  force  in  a  teacher's 
life,  and  at  no  time  can  he  be  more  distinctly  felt  than  when  by  tact, 
good  judgment,  he  throws  his  influencee  and  personality  into  his  com- 
munity service  for  the  best  that  there  is  "in  life. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  seeking  popularity  to  be  popular,  but  1  do 
believe  in  seeking  popularity  to  be  serviceable.  We  are  created  for 
service  and  when  we  can  increase  our  service  by  increasing  our  popu- 
larity it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  We  should  never  let  our  profession  be 
alienated  from  the  other  activities  of  life. 

"Again,  a  square  deal  to  our  profession  demands  that  we  cultivate 
intellectual  hospitality.  We  should  gain  our  information  from  all 
sources,  being  strong  in  our  convictions,  but  never  dogmatic ;  always 
ready  to  accord  the  other  person  the  same  privilege  we  claim  for  our- 
selves, the  right  to  entertain  an  honest  conviction..  Our  profession  has 
suffered  very  seriously  in  the  past  and  perhaps  it  is  suffering  today  by 
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the  dogmatic  position  of  many  of  its  members.  This  spirit  demands 
that  we  concede  that  there  is  as  much  intelligence,  as  much  common 
sense,  as  much  ability  for  direct  thought  outside  of  the  profession  as 
there  is  in  it,  but  acting  in  accord  with  the  divine  given  right,  we 
should  be  true  to  our  honest  convictions  while  conceding  the  other 
person  as  much  sincerity  of  motive  and  purity  of  purpose  as  we  claim 
for  ourselves  although  his  thoughts  may  be  at  variance  with  ours. 

"There  is  need  for  the  cultivation  of  an  intelligently  progressive 
spirit.  A  spirit  that  will  lead  us  to  accept  that  which 'is  most  useful 
and  serviceable,  a  spirit  that  will  give  us  the  power  of  wise  discrim- 
ination ;  a  spirit  that  will  teach  us  that  not  everything  that  is  new  is 
the  best ;  or  that  everything  old  is  to  be  desired.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  country  was  the  atmosphere  more  charged  with  hysteria  than 
today,  intellectual  hysteria,  social  hysteria,  political  and  educational 
hysteria..  We  need  an  intelligent,  progressive  spirit  that  will  lead  us 
through  the  labyrinth  of  hysteria.  Pedagogy,  school  management, 
psychology  and  all  valuable,  but  good  common  sense  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  the  most  helpful  asset  that  the  teacher  can  possess.     . 

"In  our  efforts  to  give  our  profession  a  square  deal  we  should 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  charity  of  judgment  and  sympathy  of  feeling.  A 
crowning  achievement  of  the  human  mind  is  the  ability  to  put  one's  self 
in  the  other  person's  place,  see  life  from  his  viewpoint,  and  thus  elim- 
inate from  the  catalog  of  human  weaknesses  the  impugning  of  the 
other  man's  motive.  This  leads  to  the  great  American  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy for  our  fellowman.  A  teacher  should  be  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  humanity. 

"It  is  a  dark  hour  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  such  a  thought., 
but  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  join  with  the  Scottish  bard  : 

"  'Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that; 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that.'  " 

"Again,  I  submit  that  we  should  recognize  that  the  teacher  holds 
the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  I  know  that  the  school  is  most 
uncharitably  criticised.  I  am  aware  that  when  all  human  effort  fails 
in  other  directions  the  demand  is  that  the  correction  must  be  found 
in  the  school.  We  cannot  do  everything,  but  we  can  do  much.  The 
profession  has  in  the  past  and  I'  think  it  will  in  the  future.  As  someone 
has  put  it,  the  day  of  the  three  R's  has  past;  we  are  now  in  the  day  of 
the  three  C's.     If  education  is  to  make  its  appeal,  and  it  will,  it  must  be 
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through  capacity,  culture  and  character.  That  is  the  trinity  for  which 
you  and  i  must  lahor.  The  capacity  for  earning  a  livelihood.  The  first 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  securing  independence  of  thought,  of 
action  of  living  is  the  capacity  for  self-preservation. 

"The  man  who  commands  the  respect  of  the  community  is  he  who 
is  independent  in  his  capacity  to  earn  a  living.  The  next  thought  is 
the  culture  to  properly  live.  A  culture  that  will  enable  one  to  live  on  a 
plane  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  life  that  will 
delight  in  the  niceties  and  the  proprieties  of  life:  a  culture  founded  on 
service  that  will  give  us  a  high  appreciation  of   true  living. 

"Finally,  character.  When  we  as  teachers  stand  in  the  dignity  of 
our  profession  for  the  development  in  America  of  an  education  that 
recognizes  capacity  for  service,  culture  for  high  living,  character  for 
square  dealing  with  our  fellowman,  then  and  only  then  can  we  "feel 
that  we  are  giving  our  profession  a  square  deal  and  rendering  society 
a   service  commensurate   with   the  dignity   of   our  calling. 

"Russia  may  depend  upon  the  number  of  her  solldiers  ;  France  may 
feel  safe  behind  her  bayonets ;  Germany  may  boast  of  her  guns ;  Eng- 
land may  glory  in  her  battleships,  but  if  the  great  democracy  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  continue  as  the  greatest  country  of  them  all,  it  must  be  through 
the  education  of  her  manhood  and  her  womanhood  in  capacity,  culture 
and  character" 

Announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  until  Friday,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

FRIDAY,    JULY  2,     9.00  A.  M. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  convened  in  the  Education  Building,  at  9.00  A.  M.,  on  Fri- 
day. July  2. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a  solo  by  Miss  Helen  Braley, 
which  was  followed  by  an  encore.       t 

The  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was 
presented  by  Miss  Mollie  W.  Tarr,  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Nor- 
mal  School,   Baltimore,  and  read  by  Mr.  Caldwell. 
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Maryland  State   Teachers'  Reading  Circle 


Ocean  City,  Ma,  Friday,  July  *,  1915. 
The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  herewith  submit  the  fourteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  The  records  for  the  year  1914-15  show  an  enrollment 
of  one  thousand  and  forty-eight,  distributed  as  follows : 


Allegany    County     i28 

Anne    Arundel 0 

Baltimore    36 

Calvert    7 

Caroline    0 

*Carroll    164 

Cecil    H4 

Charles    I 

Dorchester    118 

Frederick    33 

Garrett    0 

Howard    47 


Harford    County    0 

Kent    76 

Montgomery     0 

Prince  George's    42 

Queen   Annes    0 

St.  Mary's    0 

Talbot   35 

Somerset 6 

Washington     54 

Wicomico        152 

Worcester    35 


Total. 


.1048 


^Carroll    county    has    the     largest  enrollment  for  the  year. 

During  the  year  the   following  persons   have  had  one  year's  course 
of  reading  and  have  been  awarded  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Managers : 

COURSE  OF  1913-14. 
Caroline   County 


A.  C.  Brower 
Ethel   P.   Cade 
Elsie  M.  Cleary 
Mary  Cooper 
M.  Edith  Dill 
Mary   E.   Davis 
Lillie  E.   Doty 
Elizabeth   S.   Dukes 
Myrtle    M.    Dukes 
Addie  C.  Gale 
Mary  Moore  Garey 
E.  Grace  Greenlee 
Mabel  Knotts 
Lora  A.  Lynch 


Alice  E.  Mason 
Stella    M.    Matthews 
Laura  Melvin 
G.  O.  Mudge 
Dora  Xoble 
Cora  M.  Pippin 
Caroline    P.    Redden 
M.  Elsie  Roe 
Rebecca  Satterfield 
M.  Ella   Shockley 
Bertha  S.  Shull 
May  Thompson 
Addie  L.   Wilson 
Ursula  Slaughter 
Eva  Wright 
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Mary  J.  Vansant 


Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Addie  E.  Bennett 
Mary  J.  Bennett 
Myra   A.    Bennett 
Ella  Lee  Betts 
Lulu  B.  Bounds 
Allen  Carlson 
Mattie  F.  .Culver 
Marian  F.  Davis 
Lettie  G.  Gossett 
Arthur  L.    Grenwood 
May   Hamblin 
Mamie  Hastings 
E.  Vaughn  Jacobs 
Gertrude  Killian 
Marv  E.  Mann 


John   S.  Hill 


Queen  Anne's  County 


Wicomico   County 


Ida  Morris 
Blanche   Owens 
Edna  Owens 
Mattie  E.   Parker 
Mollie  E.   Parker 
Beulah  Elizabeth  Perdue 
Stella   M.  Richardson 
Amy  Grace  Robertson 
Anna  M.  Sheppard 
Belle  Jackson  Smith 
Nancy  M.  Smith 
Morris  L.  Stier 
Mabel   Eugenia   Waller 
Evelyn  Walter 
Susie  A.   Willing 
Lula  E.  Wright 


Worcester  County 


TESTMONIALS   AWARDED 


The  following  persons  have  completed  a  three  years'  course  of 
reading  and  having  met  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
have  been  awarded  testimonial  diplomas : 


A.  C.  Brower Caroline  County 

Lillie  E.   Doty   Caroline  County 

Mary  Moore  Garey Caroline  County 

S.  Grace  Greenlee Caroline  County 

G.  I.  Mudge Caroline  County 

M.   Elsie   Roe    Caroline   County 

Rebecca   Satterfield    '. Caroline  County 

Ursula   Slaughter   Caroline  County 

Miriam  J.  Vansant Queen  Annes  County 

Mattie  F.  Culver    Wicomico  County 

Mamie  Hastings    Wicomico   County 

Ida   Morris /. Wicomico    County 

Mattie  E.  Parker  Wicomico  County 

Belle  Jackson  Smith   Wicomico  County 

Morris   L.   Stier    Wicomico    County 

Lillie  Wiener Frederick  County 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  1915-16. 

Pedagogy — Parker's   "High    School   Methods."   published  by   Ginn    & 
for   high    school    teachers.     Also.    Earhart's    "Types    of    Teaching.'" 
published  by  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co..  for  elementary  teachers. 

History — Wayland's   "How   to   Teach    American   History."   published 
lacmillan  Co. 
\glish — Turner's   "Teaching  to  Read,"  published  by  the   American 
Book 

Science — Cromwell's   "Agriculture  and  Life."  published  by  the  J.  P. 
Lippincott 


During  the  year  the  Reading  Circle  has  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the   following  officers  : 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  ex  officio.  Chairman,  Annapolis.  Md. 

Miss  S.  E.  Richmond.  State  Xormal  School,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education,  Anna- 
polis. Md. 

Miss  M.  M.  Robinson.  'Western  Maryland  College.  Westminster.  Md. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Xoble.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Den- 
ton. M  i. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Orem.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Easton  .Md. 

Mr.  John  C.  Edwards.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Cum- 
berland. Md. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy.  State  Xormal  School.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Miss  M.  W.  Tarr.  Secretary.  State  Xormal  School,  Baltimore.  Md. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  May  22.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Xoble  resigned  as  a  member  of.  the  Board.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Holloway. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wicomico  county,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Xoble. 

As  the  term  of  three  members  expire  at  this  time — Mr.  Orem,  Mr. 
Murphy  and  Mr.  Holloway — it  is  necessary  for  the  Association  to  ap- 
point their  successors. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  July  l,  1915.  the 
Auditing  Committee  reported  that  it  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  period  beginning  Tune  26,  1914  and  ending  June  30, 
19i5.  and  found  the  same  correct.  The  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
balances  are  as  foil 

RECEIPTS 

June  26,   1914,  balance  on  hand S  505.64 

June  26.  19i4  to  June  30,   1915 295.4'; 

$1191.07 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

June  26,  to  June  30,  1915 $  235.52 

June  30,   1915,  balance  on  hand 955.55 


NICHOLAS   OREM, 
B.  K.  PURDOM, 

Auditing  Committee. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  W.  TARR,  Secretary. 


It  was  moved  and  seconded  and  unanimously  voted  that  this  report 
be  adopted  and   placed  on  the  minutes. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 
was  submitted  by  B.  K.   Purdum  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Mr.  President  and  Members: 

Your  Committe  on  Educational  Progress  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report  on  educational  achievement,  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation noted  recently  in  both  the  country  as  a  whole  and  in  our 
own  State. 

The  educational  literature  of  the  year  reveals  an  advance  and 
broadening  of  great  national  educational  movements  as  well  as  a 
launching  of  others  which  are  entirely  new. 

The  principle  that  the  administration  of  public  education  is  the 
work  of  a  trained  expert  is  beginning  to  be  fully  realized — that  a  commu- 
nity should  not  be  permitted  to  have  the  kind  of  school  that  it  wants 
but  rather  the  kind  of  school  that  it  needs  based  on  the  judgment  of 
the  trained  expert  after  the  proper  study. 

This  point  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York  is 
paying  an  expert  a  fee  of  $10,000  for  making  a  study  of  overcrowding 
in  the  New  York  school  buildings. 

The  surveys,   studies  and  investigations  which  have  been   recently 
made  and  are  still  in  progress  are  in  recognition  of  this  principle. 

More  definite  standards  of  training  and  experience  are  being  set 
for  those  who  fill  school  positions,  from  the  highest  paid  superinten- 
dent down  to  the  teacher  with  one  grade. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  development  of  clear  definitions  in  the 
minds  of  school  teachers  and  officials  of  such  common  terms  as  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  high  school,  the  college  and  the  university.  These 
terms  are  now  being  generally  accepted  to  apply  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinct steps  in  the  whole  process  of  education. 

The  importance  of  State  Departments  of  Education  is  being  more 
recognized  by  an  increase  of  their  general  ability  and  an  extension 
of  their  activities. 
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There  is  a  growing  demand  throughout  the  country  in  states  where 
the  district  or  township  has  been  the  unit  of  administration  and  super- 
vision  for  a  larger  school  unit. 

Xo  less  than  half  of  the  states  which  held  sessions  of  their  legis- 
latures during  the  last  year  attempted  legislation  to  this  end.  Many  of 
them  copied  essentially  the  county  system  which  had  its  beginning  in 
Maryland  as   early  as   1865. 

The  construction  of  good  school  buildings  in  our  larger  towns  and 
cities  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  neglect  of  the  school  plant  in  a  rural 
community  of  declining  population  has  been  a  source  of  great  shame  to 
our  American  civilization. 

We  now  see  many  evidences  of  efforts  to  improve  this  condition. 
A  recent  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Medical  Association  reveals  a  thorough  study 
of  the  question,  makes  sound  and  sensible  recommendations  and  fixes 
definite  standards  not  hitherto  stated. 

Our  American  education  is  more  fully  recognizing  the  individual 
differences  of  school  children.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment 
of  special  classes  for  the  different  types  of  exceptional  children :  by  the 
widening  of  the  school  curriculum  thus  increasing  the  provision  for  the 
choice  of  courses,  by  the  establishment  of  prevocational  courses,  de- 
partments of  vocational  guidance,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  junior  high 
school. 

Industrial  education  is  not  only  moving  forward  but  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  the  increasing  specialization  of 
industry  under  the  factory  system  and  a  decline  of  the  function  of  the 
home  has  caused  it  to  broaden  as  it  moves  forward. 

This  broadening  manifests  itself  in  the  increasing  number  of  trade 
schools  which  prepare  for  industrial  efficiency  in  early  life  and  little 
else ;  the  pre-vocational  school  which  offers  its  many  courses  and  which 
is  really  a  place  for  "trying  out";  the  various  types  of  vocational  schools' 
of  secondary  grade  preparing  for  a  direct  entry  into  the  several  voca- 
tions :  the  co-operative  school  in  which  the  time  is  divided  between  the 
school  and  the  shop ;  and  the  continuation  schools  which  provide  addi- 
tional instruction  during  outside  hours  after  the  child  has  entered  a 
productive  occupation. 

Your  committee  notes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  definite  scientific  methods  of  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  school  instruction  in  terms  of  actual  achievement  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil. 

Tn  arithmetic  we  have  the  Courtis  test  on  fundamental  and  the 
Stone  reasoning  tests ;  in  spelling  we  have-  Ayres  test :  in  writing 
the  Thorndike  and  the  Ayres  scales ;  in  composition  the  Hillegas  and 
the  Harvard-Xewton  scales  and  in  reading  the  Thorndike  tests. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  practical  and  can  be  used 
to  much  satisfaction  as  well  as  benefit  by  any  county  superintendent. 
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We  rind  evidences  of  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  ana  an  erfor4- 
to  make  it  move  the  community  center  in  the  passage  of  a  law  in  New 
York  State  requiring  the  school  library  to  be  opened  to  the  people  of 
the  community  in  towns  where  there  are  no  public  libraries;  in  the  re- 
moval of  town  libraries  into  public  school  buildings  as  has  been  done 
in  several  Maryland  towns;  in  the  production  of  100,000  feet  of  picture 
films  and  15,000  lantern  slides  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  their 
distribution  among  the  schools  of  230  towns  of  the  state  for  use  in 
connection  with  weekly  public  lectures  given  in  the  school  buildings ;  and 
the  offering  by  the  school  board  of  a  New  Jersey  town  of  a  series  of 
lectures  for  women  on  housekeeping  and  marketing. 

Modern  discoveries  and  inventions  have  completely  changed  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  American  people  live  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the 
individual  in  our  modern  society.  1 

Society  is  consequently  making  new  demands  on  our  public  schools 
system  from  day  to  day.  In  order  to  meet  these  demands  our  school 
people  are  forced  to  make  numerous  experiments. 

Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  effort  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  to  eliminate  useless  subjects  from  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum and  reduce  the  course  to  seven  years. 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  trying  out  a  plan  by  which  the  teacher  passes 
from  grade  to  grade  with  her  children  as  they  are  promoted.! 

Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  has  appointed  a  female  advisor  for  high 
school  gi**is  outside  of  school  hours.  Among  her  duties  are  consulta- 
tions with  the  girls,  their  parents  and  employers  of  girls. 

Chicago  has  increased  the  work  of  the  high  school  course  to  17 
units. 

Philadelphia  has  revised  her  high  school  curriculum  and  relegated 
several  subjects,  including  algebra,  hitherto  considered  indispensable,  to 
unimportant  places. 

Summer  schools  for  children  who  failed  of  promotion  have  been 
conducted  with  success  in  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

Kindergartens  for  colored  children  are  being  established  in  the 
South  with  the  hope  of  improving  social  conditions. 

Oakland,  California,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  have  established 
.  bureaus  of  testing. 

The  United  States  Government  is  attempting  to  educate  adult  illit- 
erates in  the  South. 

The  Association  of  Medical  and  other  professional  schools  of  the 
country  have  adopted  definite  standards  equal  to  graduation  from  a  four 
year  hjgh  school  for  admission. 

If  the  purpose  of  all  these  scattered  efforts  can  be  expressed  in  a 
single  thought,  we  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  to  permit  the  greatest 
possible  development  of  the  individual  and  at  the  same  time  further  the 
ends  of  the  larger  society. 
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So  far  as  our  State  is  concerned,  you  are  for  the  most  part  fam- 
iliar with  the  progress  of  the  last  year. 

Your  Committee  will  consequently  mention  without  going  into  de- 
tail a  few  things  which  we  feel  have  made  for  general  advancement- 
There  was  an  increase  during  the  last  year  of  more  than  $600,000 
in  expenditures  for  public  schools,  and  an  increase  of  5  1-10  cents  in 
local  school  levy  for  this  purpose. 

There  was  an  increase  in  total  enrollment  of  6,747  pupils  and  in 
percentage  of  attendance  of  1-10  of  1  per  cent. 

The  work  of  the  State  Survey  Commission  has  progressed  with 
satisfaction   and  the  field  work  has  been  completed. 

Public  School  exhibit  days  have  been  held  in  most  of  the  counties. 
They  have  been  largely  attended  and  we  believe  have  promoted  uni- 
versal interest  in  public  education. 

Boy's  Corn  Clubs  and  Girl's  Canning  Clubs  have  been  organized  in 
a  number  of  counties. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Athletic  League  there  has  been 
a  very  wholesome  development  of  school   athletics. 

There  has  been  an  extension  of  our  permissive  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  to   several  additional  counties. 

A  few  counties  have  taken  up  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  under  the  provision  of  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  importance  of  properly  trained  teachers  as  a  factor  in  an  effi- 
cient school  system  finds  recent  recognition  in  a  further  increase  in  the 
minimum  salaries  of  Normal  School  graduates  or  the  equivalent  in 
training;  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  attend  sum- 
mer school ;  a  provision  in  our  law  for  the  establishment  of  teacher 
training  courses  in  high  schools ;  fixing  completion  of  two  years  high 
school  work  as  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools ; 
in  an  increase  in  the  maintenance  appropriation  of  all  of  the  Normal 
Schools;  in  the  erection  of  the  finest  and  most  modern,  though  not 
the  most  extensive,  Normal  School  plant  in  the  whole  country ;  and  fin- 
ally the  erection  by  the  State  of  this  State  School  Building  and  its 
dedication  to  the  sacred  trust  of  the  Maryland  school  people. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
B.   K.    PURDUM, 
J.  HERBERT  OWENS 
LERA  WHITE. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Educational  Progress  be  adopted  and  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Associaion. 

The    following    report   of    the    Committee    on    Resolutions   was    sub- 
mitted  and  read  by   Superintendent  John  E.   Edwards,    Chairman. 
REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE   ON   RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 
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1.  The  Association  should  view  with  satisfaction  an  awakened 
public  interest  in  the  public  school,  as  shown  by  the  extraordinary  at- 
tendance in  the  several  counties  on  public  school  exhibit  days,  con- 
ducted for  the  past  year  by  the  State  and  county  officials.  We  believe 
such  occasions  have  called  the  public's  attention  to  the  most  primary 
need  of  the  State,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  a  more  hearty  support  of 
America's  greatest   social  organization — the  public  school. 

2.  We  desire  to  place  this  Association  on  record  as  favoring  better 
school  houses  and  more  wholesome  school  surroundings.  The  total 
valuation  on  the  school  properties  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  is  less 
than  $5,000,000.  Since  19l0  the  State  has  spent  $14,000,000  on  the  State 
Roads  system.  We  believe  the  sense  of  proportion  of  our  people  is 
out  of  balance,  if  such  is  an  expression  in  favor  of  any  public  expen- 
diture greater  than  that  given  to  support  a  State  plan  of  education. 
Our  school  buildings  should  be  built  from  such  approved  plans  as  will 
insure  abundant  light  and  good  ventilation,  and  to  this  end  we  recom- 
mend that  the  approval  of  such  plans  should  be  lodged  with  some  State 
Committee  or   Board. 

3.  We  would  not  forget  that  education  is  primarily  the  duty  of 
the  home,  and  the  system  of  teaching  cannot  be  effective  unless  there 
is  co-operation  between  the  school  and  home.  We  can  render  no  bet- 
ter service  than  to  make  the  school  more  and  more  the  center  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community  and  to  such  an  end  it 
is  our  belief  that  every  school  community  will  evince  greater  interest 
in  the  school,  if  directly  taxed  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  building. 

4.  We  approve  most  heartily  State-wide  school  athletics,  as  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Burdick  of  the  Baltimore  Public  Athletic  Association. 
We  thank  Dr.  Burdick  and  his  assistants  for  their  services  in  making 
school  athletics  popular  with  our  people  as  well  as  pupils,  not  alone 
for  its  own  merits,  but  also  as  encouraging  better  attendance  of  pupils, 
more  especially  in  high  school  grades. 

5.  We  welcome  the  quiet  but  effectual  investigation  of  our  school 
system,  through  the  Maryland  School  Survey  Commission.  Enough 
has  transpired  already  to  show  that  a  painstaking  and  rational  in- 
quiry into  our  schools  will  arouse  our  activities  in  favor  of  better  con- 
ditions. 

(5.  We  believe  the  public  school  should  be  recognized  as  distinc- 
tively an  agency  for  peace  and  victories  of  peace,  and  to  that  end  we 
would  discourage  such  military  tactics  or  drills  which  have  for  their 
object  training  for  military  service  in  our  public  schools. 

7.  We  record  our  appreciation  of  the  steps  now  in  progress  to  have 
Federal  aid  extended  for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  education. 
We  commend  to  our  school  officials  the  present  plan  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  to  vitalize  school  in- 
struction by  suggesting  and  providing  means  for  applying  the  abstract 
knowledge    gained    from    text    books.     We    bespeak    for    Miss    Pritchett 
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who  represents  Maryland     in  this  new  phase  of   work,    our     co-opera- 
tion. 

8.  We  commend  to  our  county  school  officials  the  need  of  a  wider 
and  more  intensive  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  Mary- 
land. Teachers  examinations  reveal  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
own  splendid  history. 

9.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  again  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  teachers'  training,  and  bespeak  an  early  day  when  no  one 
can  be  employed  to  teach  who  has  not  been  professionally  trained. 

iO.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Buchner.  our  able  president:  Mr. 
Caldwell,  our  secretary,  and  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  presenting  the  most  interesting  program  which  has 
been  carried  out  this  week  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  all  present. 
We  request  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  expressed  by  our  Sec- 
retary to  the  management  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel  for  the  use  of  furni- 
ture and  the  services  of  the  orchestra :  to  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal 
church  for  the  use  of  the  reading  desk;  and  to  Messrs.  J.  G.  Harri- 
son &  Sons  for  the  floral  decoratons.. 

(Signed) 

J.  E.  EDWARDS, 
N.  PRICE  TURNER. 
EERTHA  R.  BROWN. 

Committee. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  duly  carried  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee   on  Resolutions  be  embodied  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Supt.  W.  J.  Holloway  made  the  motion  that  an  appropriation  of 
twenty-five  dollars  from  the  treasury  be  made  with  which  a  commit- 
tee of  three  persons  specified  shall  secure  a  suitable  decoration,  which 
can  be  placed  permanently  on  the  walls  of  this  room,  as  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  association  for  having  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
the  first  occupants   of  the  building. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried  by  the  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  was  made 
by   Dr.   M.   Bates    Stephens.   Chairman. 

I  have  no  report,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  have  been  too  busy  to  make  one  on  account  of  build- 
ing fences  or  hoeing  gardens.  Tt  is  just  the  condition  that  comes 
about  even-  second  year,  when  there  is  no  legislature  directly  preced- 
ing this  meeting. 

The  legislation  of  1014  was  presented  in  the  report  made  by  this 
Committee  one  year  ago.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture since  then ;  and  as  I  sat  here  and  heard  that  most  excellent  report 
on  Educational  Progress,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Committee  was 
looking  backward   and    forward,   and   would   make   any   other   report   on 
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legislation   unnecessary,   because   it   dealt   with   suggestions   for   improve- 
ment 'in   the  most  comprehensive  way. 

As  you  well  know,  and  to  it  reference  has  been  made  both  by  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Progress  and  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
an  inquiry,  is  being  made  into  the  school  conditions  of  the  State  by  the 
Maryland  School  Survey  Commission.  We  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  this  survey,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  our 
confidence  and  approval.  Many  suggestions  have  come  to  our  depart- 
ment and  the  county  boards  that  will  make  us  more  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  along  the  administrative  side  of  the  work,  and  as  the 
experts  went  from  school  to  school,  there  probably  came  suggestions  to 
each  teacher  which  will  lead  to  improvement  in  her  work  as  well.  Just 
what  the  report  will  be  we  do  not  know.  But  even  if  we  had  in 
mind  any  new  proposals  for  legislation,  we  would  hesitate  to  oner 
them  until  this  Survey  Commission  has  had  its  opportunity  to  present 
its  report  to  the  Maryland   State  Legislature. 

Referring  to  our  Committee,  which  was  named  by  the  Chairman 
on  Wednesday  evening  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  well  distribut- 
ed committee,  that  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  as  I  notice 
the  name  of  a  county  superintendent,  of  a  school  commissioner,  of  a 
high  school  teacher  and  of  an  elementary  teacher.  So  whenever  the 
Committee  meets,  which  I  hope  will  be  shortly  after  the  report  of  the 
Survey  Commission  is  presented  to  the  Legislature,  with  all  these 
phases  of  teaching  represented  in  the  Committee  and  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commission  before  us,  I  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to 
formulate  much  legislation  that  will  not  only  be  an  expression  of  that 
Survey  Commission,  but  will  also  be  backed  up  by  our  own  experi- 
ences and  judgment  that  will  add  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Maryland. 

So  I  think  altogether  the  outlook  is  very  bright,  and  the  Survey 
Commission  report  will  be  but  an  entering  wedge  for  a  campaign  in 
legislation  for  education.  At  least  it  will  raise  the  issue,  coming  from 
a  source  that  is  not  connected  with  the  State  in  any  way.  If  their 
suggestions  are  our  suggestions  and  recommendations  it  will  be  effec- 
tive in  having  the  legislature  believe  that  there  ar  others  outside  the 
State  who  have  the  same  viewpoint  on  educational  problems  that  we  have 
here  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  called 
our  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Survey  Commission  which  has  been 
going  on  in  such  a  dignified .  and  quiet  fashion  during  the  past  few 
months.  I  have  noted  with  unusual  interest  the  comfort  and  ease  with 
which  we  have  conducted  ourselves  through  this  meeting  and  not  a  single 
bit  of  nervousness  has  manifested  itself,  either  in  word  or  attitude, 
respecting  this   survey. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  last  year  to  prepare  at  the 
request   of  the   United    States    Commissioner    of    Education,    a    special 
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study  of  the  school  surveys  which  have  been  conducted  in  this  Country 
since  1910 — a  request  which  will  carry  over  into  another  year,  and 
include  as  a  detail  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  surveys  which  have 
been  made.  The  first  report  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  Commissioner.  ( 

In  adjusting  and  summarizing  the  reports  of  the  twenty-seven 
surveys,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  was  attended  by  more  or  less  of  an  upset 
either  in  the  schools  or  in  the  community.  I  believe  in  Maryland,  this 
is  its  third  survey,  in  the  city,  in  the  county,  and  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  We  are  having  an  exemplary  situation  present  itself  to  the 
United  States.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  as  the  report  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  indicates,  just  what  the  results  of  this  inquiry  shall  be; 
but  we  have  held  ourselves  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
the  inquiry.  I  am  not  inclined  to  indulge  in  predictions,  but  I  do  look 
forward,  with  very  earnest  anticipations  for  the  constructive  results  of 
the  Maryland  State-wide  investigations,  especially  as  compared 
with  the  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  two  great  surveys  which  have 
been  completed  before  this  calendar  year,  reaction  and  rejection  have 
been,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  results.  Maryland  educational  pro- 
gress has  been  so  well  defined  during  the  long  interval  that  there  has 
been  no  partial  or  complete  revolution,  even  manifesting  itself  on 
the  horizon;  and  if  we  can  sustain  this  splendid  record  when  we  come 
to  the  final  status  of  the  inquiry  I  think  we  may  be  exceedingly  happy 
over   the   fortunate  result. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Auditing  Committee  was  next 
presented   by  the   Secretary. 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  30th,  19i5. 
R.    BERRYMAN,   Treasurer. 

In  Account  With 
The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dr. 
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S     964.61 


Ocean  City.  Md.,  July  2.  1915. 
To  the  President  Man-land  State  Teachers'  Association : 

We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  have  the  pleasure  to  report  the 
accounts  of  the  Association  have  been  carefully  audited  and  found  cor- 
rect and  very  excellently  kept. 

(Signed) 
EDWIN  W.    BROOME.  Chairman. 
TAMES  H.  NICHOLS, 

THOS.  C.  BRUFF. 

i 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  and  carried  by  vote  that  this  report  be 
adopted. 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  Constitution  of  the  Association  calls  for  an 
annual  report  from  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary  suggested  that  the  actual  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing become  the  actual  report  of  this  Committee. 

Dr.  Buchner:  A  matter  of  interest  to  all  women,  and  I  hope  to  all 
men  of  the  State,  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Krug.  of  Baltimore  City. 

Dr.  Krug:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  in  Maryland  through  the  granting  of  scholarships  to 
Goucher  College.  The  State  has  made  ample  provisions  for  the  colle- 
giate education  of  her  boys  by  granting  scholarships  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Washington  College.  Western  Maty-land  College,  and  the  Johns 
Hopkins,  both  in  the  collegiate  and  technical  courses.  So  far  there  is 
only  one  college  to  which  our  girls  of  Maryland  can  go  on  scholar- 
ships namely.  The  Western  Maryland  College. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  girls  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  2  years  ago.  We  have  so  many 
requests  from  worthy  individuals  who  wish  to  enter  college  and  yet  are 
not  able  to  do  so  that  about  forty  representative  men  and  women  were 
called  together  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  discuss  this  matter.  From 
that  large  number,  there  wa>  a  committee  of  three  persons  appointed 
consisting  of  Mrs.  .Daniel  Miller.  Miss  M.  Theresa  Dallam,  and  myself. 
We  worked  two  years  ago  with  the  Man-land  Legislature  in  our  en- 
deavor to  have  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  twenty  scholarships  to 
G<-'Vcher  College.  10  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  10  for  the  counties  of 
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the  State.  The  bill  was  introduced  rather  late  in  the  session,  and  we 
were  unable  to  send  the  people  of  the  counties  anv  information,  be- 
cause the  bill  had  to  be  rushed.  Unfortunately,  in  the  rush  of  busi- 
ness, the  bill  did  not  get  through.  However,  we  trust  the  people  of  the 
State  and  in  the  counties  will  feel  enough  interest  in  this  matter  to 
assist  us  in  our  next  efforts. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  this  bill  will  be  introduced 
and  I  want  to  ask  the  support  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  speak- 
ing to  your  next  representative  in  the  Legislature  and  trying  to  secure 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

With  the  creation  of  a  new  State  University,  it  would  seem  that 
our  legislatures  ought  to  look  after  the  schools  a  little  more.  It  is 
possible  also  that  we  ought  to  have  scholarships  for  the  teachers  of 
the  State  who  take  college  courses.  We  have  at  present  in  Baltimore 
City  a  number  of  scholarships  to  Goucher  College,  four  to  the  Western 
High  School  and*  five  to  the  Eastern  High  School.  So  great  is  this 
demand  for  scholarships  that  the  girls  have  raised  money  for  them 
and  the  faculty  have  raised  money.  We  believe  that  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced standards  in  the  county  high  schools  that  their  pupils  can  very 
well  compete  with  the  girls  from  the  city  high  schools  in  examinations 
to  secure  these  scholarships.  We  want  to  extend  the  privilege  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  by  the  creation  of  scholarships"  to  both 
county  and  city  pupils. 

I  trust  you  will  gure  this  matter  your  support,  and  when  we  are  able 
i.o  inform  you  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  you  will  get  behiiv.1  it  with  your 
strongest  support.  We  know  that  the  best  people  in  the  counties  are  in 
sympathy  with  promoting  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  I  trust 
the  matter  will  have  your  support. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  announcing  the  award  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  best  municipal  song  on  Baltimore  with  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  competition  enclosed,  which  the  President  read  to  the 
audience. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  Executive  Committee  take  steps  toward 
the  consolidation  of  the  various  educational  associations  of  Maryland. 
and  that  the  Executive  Committee  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Association  at  the  next  annual  meeting  the  advisability  of  holding  the 
annual  meeting  in  Baltimore  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  be  - 
fore   Thanksgiving. 

Dr.  Stephens:  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  present  this 
subject.  I  must  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  concurrence  with  the  resolu- 
tion, and  in  presenting  it  on  Tuesday  evening,  I  tried  to  review  in  as 
brief  a  way  as  I  could  the  achievements  of  these  several  agencies 
which  have  been  organized  in  the  State  for  the  uplift  of  the  teachers. 

It  does  seem  that  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  with 
the  attendance  it  should  have  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  to 
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put  forward  a  program  that  is  worth  while,  that  the  percentage  of 
teachers  who  hear  these  subjects  discussed  and  are  helped  by  them  is  too 
small  to  justify  the  expenditure  and  helps  to  make  feasible  the  selec- 
tion of  a  larger  place  of  meeting.  This  Association  is  as  old  as  any 
agency  in  the  State  for  this  work.  It  has  been  organized  since  1S66. 
Three  or  four  hundred  teachers  is  not  a  sufficient  number  to  spread 
broadcast  over  the  State  of  Maryland  such  suggestions  as  we  may  get 
who  gathe>  here  for  this  meeting.  There  are  not  enough  here  to  make 
:hat  the  ideas  brought  forth  will  find  lodgment  in  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  I  believe  that  the  meeting  that  attracts  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  from  any  county,  that  that  count}"  will  later  get  what 
the  teachers  have  gained  from  this  meeting. 

The  summer  school  has  come  to  stay  and  is  competing  largely  with 
the  attendance  and  enrollment  of  associations  that  hold  their  meetings 
during  the  summer  months :  and  I  feel  it  requires  too  much  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  and  Executive  Committee  to  bring  together 
three  or  four  hundred  teachers,  when  possibly  some  other  plan  may 
bring  together  practically  all  the  teachers,  and  that  when  we  come  forth 
with  our  propaganda  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  received  by  practi- 
cally all  the  teachers  who  are  molding  educational  opinion  in  the  State. 

The  summer  school  has  taken  the  place  of  the  institute  in  some  of 
the  counties.  There  will  be  some  counties  without  the  opportunities 
whfch  the  institute  has  hiherto  accorded  them  in  having  their  teachers 
come  together  in  an  annual  gathering   for   a  period  less   than   a  week. 

\Ye  suggested  Thanksgiving  week,  not  from  the  idea  of  taking  away 
the  holiday  of  the  teacher,  but  because  of  the  interruption  there  is  in  the 
work  of  the  school  at  that  time.     . 

We  feel  that  there  has  not  been  enough  co-oj»eration  between  pub- 
:hool    officials    and   those    connected    with    the    private    schools.     So 
this  meeting  will  be  broader  in  its   scope  than  any  plan  we  have  ever 
had  to  reach  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and  our  depart- 
ment took  upon  itself  the  right  to  invite  here  today  representatives  from 
of  the  privae  institutions.     If  we  could  have  an  audience  of  four 
nd.   it   would   arouse   enthusiasm   in   the  teaching   profession,   and 
this   would  help  the  teacher   to  do  her  work  better  than  she  has   ever 
it  before.     I  think  it  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  have  the  recog- 
nition which  we  should  have   from  the  Legislative  bodies  of  the  State, 
when  they  realize  the  vastness  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State. 

I  move  that  a  large  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  under  advisement,  as  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  today.  W  e 
think  upon  it  before  we  change  the  constitution.  I  propose  that 
we  have  the  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  public 
and  private  schools  and  they  be  asked  to  report  a  definite  plan  before 
the  next  meeting  of  this  Association. 

Miss    Richmond   seconded   the   motion,   but   before   it   was   put  to   a 
3    speakers   were  heard  on  the  subject : 
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Mrs.  Todd,  Treasurer  of  the  Teachers'  State  Federation  of  Balti- 
more City  : 

We  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  attendance  at  our  meetings.  We 
have  1200  enrollment,  and  yet  I  suppose  we  do  not  have  over  three 
hundred  of  the  teachers  present  at  any  one  time.  1  am  looking  for- 
ward to  a  great  improvement  in  the  organization  of  all  our  societies 
into  one,  but  I  do  not  want  the  grade  teachers  to  lose  their  person- 
ality.    They    should    have    plenty    of    representatives    in    the    Association. 

Prof.  Rapier,  of  St.  John's  College: 

It  seems  to  me  a  desirable  plan  as  to  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
Teachers  at  this  time  of  the  year  desire  to  do  a  little  shopping.  There 
is  also  a  chance  to  take  in  some  of  the  art  galleries  and  the  theaters. 
So- far  as  St.  John's  College  is  concerned,  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
this   plan. 

Miss  Logan     of  Baltimore    County: 

As  President  of  the  Institute  of  Baltimore  county,  we  are  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  anxious  for  some 
plan  to  revive  the  Association's  interests.  At  our  last  meeting,  we  con- 
sidered what  place  and  when  would  be  a  good  time  for  this  meeting, 
we  considered  Baltimore  City  because  we  could  get  a  larger  gathering, 
and  while  we  had  considered  Easter  week  as  the  most  acceptable  time, 
I  feel  we  have  made  a  mistake  and  Thanksgiving  would  be  a  very  ac- 
ceptable time  to  us. 

Dr.  Buchner:  As  President  of  the  University,  in  making  a  reply  to 
the  communications  issued  by  Dr.  Stephens  relative  to  this  proposal.  I 
desire  to  say  that  we  are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  matter,  because  we 
believe  it  means  further  co-operation  in  education. 

I  was  asked  to  tender  to  the  Association  the  assurance  that  the 
buildings  of  the  University  would  be  placed  at  your  disposal,  should  you 
desire,  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting.  In  the 
expressions  which  it  has  been  my  opportunity  to  observe  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  noted  that  the  big  problem  is  that  of  the 
educational  associations.  They  are  increasing  very  rapidly.  For  several 
years,  the  State  associations  have  realized  their  inefficiency.  Our 
state  to  the  north  of  us,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  very  much  disturbed  by 
it.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  proposal  came  from  Pennsylvania  that 
there  should  be  a  confederation  of  the  state  teachers.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia proposal,  through  the  illness  of  its  original  promoter,  failed  to  ac- 
complish anything.  Our  State  associations  are  not  accomplishing 
anything  in  that  line.  In  other  states  I  have  noticed  that  organizations 
of  long  standing  have  brought  together  regularly  from  year  to  year, 
but  a  handful  of  workers  who  were  personally  and  professionally  inter- 
ested in  education,  and  I  think  I  am  fully  warranted  in  saying  of  the 
audience  last  night  that  there  were  for  the  most  part  present  the  same 
faces   that   were   present    when   I    first   attended   a    meeting   of   the   asso- 
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ciation.     Call   it   the   "Old   Guard"   if  you   will.     They   are   still   with   us, 
and  we  could  not  get  along  without  them. 

By  the  very  simple  device  of  changing  the  calendar  day  of  the 
week,  these  associations  which  at  one  time  were  about  ready  to  resign 
their  corporate  affairs  to  history  have  blossomed  out  into  meetings  with 
an  attendance  of  two  thousand,  twenty-five  hundred,  and  three  thous- 
and or  more.  If  this  could  happen  in  other  states — some  of  them 
Southern  states,  where  interest  in  education,  both  public  and  private,  has 
been  so  much  retarded — I  cannot  help  but  ask  the  question,  why  cannot 
we  in  Maryland  have  something  just  as  good  and  as  promising?  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years,  we  have  been  increasing  our  organizations 
in  Maryland.  These  interests  have  a  common  foundation.  Why  cannot 
we  increase  our  power  by  the  help  of  our  neighbor?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  does  not  contemplate  the  de- 
struction of  the  identity  of  any  one  of  these  single  interests,  but  the  more 
efficient  promotion  of  each  one  of  them  to  the  greater  power  of  con- 
nected action. 

It  is  possible  for  us  at  this  time  to  take  full  and  complete  action  in 
the  matter,  for  it  does  not  necessitate  a  change  in  the  Constitution. 
"The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executive- Committee,  and  by  the  vote  of 
the  Association."  This  proposal  does  not  contemplate  a  complete  re- 
organization of  our  Association.  What  it  contemplates  is  that  we  shall 
get  all  the  associations  together  in  a  common  enterprise,  where  every- 
one will  co-operate  in   furthering  the  great  movement  of  education. 

Some  have  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  such  a  meeting  would  be  useful  if  held  next 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  the  original  motion  of  the  three  days  was  only 
a  suggestion  so  that  should  the  matter  be  brought  to  an  issue,  we 
would  at  least  have  a  wide  working  basis  for  consolidating  all  the 
interests   in  the  general  program. 

Supt.  Albert  S.  Cook:  I  am  willing  to  try  the  plan,  and  if  there 
is  any  reason  for  re-organizing  the  association,  I  would  be  glad  to  co- 
operate in  any  way  I  can.  But  it  seeems  to  me  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question,  and  we  have  heard  only  one  side.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  if  we  intend  doing  anything  of  this  sort,  we  had  better  have  dis- 
covered it  before  we  asked  the  State  to  appropriate  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars  for  this  building.  In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association?  All  the  people  of  the  organizations 
that  were  represented  by  the  speakers  we  have  just  listened  to  have 
been   invited  and  have  always  had  an  opportunity  to  come  here. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  purpose  of  that  meeting  in  Balimore  City? 
Personally,  I  have  attended,  some  of  the  meetings  called  in  Baltimore 
City  and  the  attendance  was  small.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  are  going 
to  make  it  a  teachers'  meeting,  to  do  work  that  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers,   if  you  are  going  to  get  down  to  a  real     teachers'     institute, 
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three  or  four  or  five  days  are  not  long  enough,  especially  if  you  are 
coming  to  shop.  Personally  I  have  never  seen  much  work  done  by 
teachers  who  come  to  the  city  to  do  shopping.  Take  for  instance, 
the  High  School  Teachers'  Association.  My  teachers  have  said  to  me, 
''We  do  not  want  our  schools  closed,  because  we  feel  we  can  do  more 
work  here  than  if  the  pupils  are  dismissed."  We  close  our  schools  in 
Baltimore  county  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Thanksgiving  week,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  about  enough  holidays  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land now  . 

There  is  another  side.  I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to  force  teachers 
to  go  to  a  meeting. 

Here  it  is  a  free  will  matter.  Personally,  I  get  a  great  deal  from 
these  meetings.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  the  people  who  come 
here  once  in  ten  years,  but  in  those  who  come  year  after  year.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  progress  in  education  or  in  any  other  matter  comes  from 
the. people  who  come  together  and  work  together  year  after  year. 

If  this  large  meeting  is  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  institutions, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestions  and  ideas  should  come  from  the 
people  who  come  here  all  the  time,  and  not  from  the  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions who  have  always  been  given  an  opportunity  to  come,  and 
who  have  never  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  before. 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  representative  of  St.  John's  College  is  present, 
and  we  will  now  hear  the  opinion  of  Miss  Spaulding. 

Miss  Spaulding:  Thanksgiving  week  in  Baltimore  would  suit  our 
college  admirably.  Of  course,  as  the  speaker  just  said  I  have  not  been 
coming  all  the  time.  I  would  particularly  like  the  meeting  place  to  be 
in  Baltimore  because  it  is  near  to  our  college.  It  took  me  a  whole 
day  to  get  here  and  will  take  me  that  long  to  rett 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Smith:  Of  course  it  looks  well  on  paper  to  say  we 
will  have  four  or  five  thousand  people  gathered  together,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  will  see  it.  As  it  is  at  the  present  time,  any  teacher  in  the 
State  can  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  whether  present  or  not 
by  paying  fifty  cents  and  receiving  the  book  of  proceedings.  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  had  an  enrollment,  even  at  the  highest,  that  numbers  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  State.  When 
they  could  get  a  copy  of  all  the  papers  and  addresses,  even  if  they 
were  not  able  to  come,  by  paying  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents,  I  do  not 
believe  any  scheme  would  be  possible  to  get  all  the  teachers  to  come 
to  Baltimore  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

I  do  not  believe  a  three-day  session  or  a  longer  session  will  accom- 
plish what  some  have  fancied  it  will  accomplish.  The  teachers  will  not 
come,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  be  more  extensively  engaged  in  shopping 
than  they  are  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  Why  is  it  that  people 
come  here  to  Ocean  City  and  never  come  inside  the  building?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association  or  that 
there  are  greater  attractions  outside?  In  Baltimore,  the  tendency  would 
be  to  a   greater  extent  to  stay  away.     I  believe  the  best  time   for  this 
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meeting  is  in  the  summer  time.  Mr.  Cook  just  suggested  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Ocean  City  have  put  up  some  money  for  this  build- 
ing, and  the  legislature  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  during  its 
last  session  for  this  building.  Last  year  it  was  said,  we  would  always 
be  at  Ocean  City.  Now  you  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  say,  we  will 
never  be  here.  We  will  always  be  in  Baltimore.  Is  this  a  square  deal 
with  the  legislature  of  Maryland?  You  cannot  go  before  them  and  ask 
for  appropriations  for  all  sorts  of  things,  if  you  have  thrown  away 
the  $25,000  the  last  legislature  gave  you.  Therefore,  considering  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  it  would  be  an  unwise  movement  from  every  side 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  chair  wishes  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  any  reference  to  board  walk  conversations  as  to  permanency  of 
place  of  future  meetings  or  any  reference  to  this  Association's  share 
in  the  State  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  building  will  have  to  be 
out  of  order,  because  there  is  no  minute  of  this  Association,  relating  to 
either  of  these  two  things. 

Superintendent  A.  S.  Cook,  of  Baltimore  County:  I  was  a  represen- 
tative on  the  committee  that  approached  the  legislature  for  this  appro- 
priation, and  we  worked  just  as  hard  as  we  could  to  get  this  appropria- 
tion for  this  building.  I  know  I  used  as  an  argument  with  the  legisla- 
ture that  we  wanted  a  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  should  have  a 
building  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  members,  and  I  feel  that  the 
legislature  would  consider  us  guilty  of  misrepresentation,  if  we  change 
to  Baltimore  City  as  a  permanent  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Murphy:  I  hesitate  to  face  the  applause  or  go  against  the 
applause,  or  to  combat  the  ideas  of  our  worthy  Superintendent  from 
Baltimore  county.  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee that  planned  this  building,  but  I  have  been  a  member  for  some 
years  of  the  teaching  force  of  Maryland,  and  I  have  always  been 
greatly  interested  in  that  larger  mass  of  teachers  who  do  not  represent 
the  wealthier  teachers — those  who  perhaps  cannot  come  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  but  who  are  just  as  much  interested  in  educa- 
tion as  those  who  do  attend  regularly.  I  belong  to  the  poorer  class  of 
teachers,  and  many  of  these  would  like  to  attend  a  large  meeting. 

I  think  it  is  logical  if  we  are  to  make  much  effort  to  have  a  meet- 
ing that  we  should  expect  the  teachers  to  come.  If  we  have  arranged 
a  meeting  to  get  these  teachers,  would  it  not  be  logical  at  least  to  at- 
tempt one  meeing  at  which  we  could  get  three  or  four  thousand.  We 
should  not  always  meet  at  Baltimore  City. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  this  structure  but  there 
are  others  who  say,  "Why  should  all  the  money  be  spent  in  Worcester 
county?"  I  did  not  understand  that  this  should  be  the  regular,  ever- 
lasting meeting  place  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

It  has  not  been  proved  to  me  by  anything  that  has  been  said  here 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  this  large  number  attend.  I  believe  that 
to  the  mass  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  come 
.to  such  a  meeting  as  we  could  have  inBaltimore  City.     I   am   much  in 
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favor  of  making  an  effort  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  larger  majority  of 
those  teachers  working  in  the  graded  schools  of  Maryland,  but  who  are 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  such  meetings  as  these,  come  to  Bal- 
timore City  next  year. 

Dr.  Stephens:  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  understanding  with 
vhe  Maryland  Legislature  that  this  appropriation  was  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  building  for  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — 
that  was  only  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  having  at  Ocean  City  a  State 
Educational  Building.  It  is  not  a  meeting  place  for  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association,  it  is  an  Educational  Building,  where  any  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Maryland  may  meet.  It  is  in  no  violation  of  any 
agreement  made  with  the  last  legislature  if  we  should  meet  here  every 
ye?r. 

There  is  another  consideration.  Mr.  Cook  does  not  want  these  in- 
terruptions ;  but  nevertheless  we  give  two  or  three  days  to  high  school 
teachers  to  go  over  to  Baltimore  City  to  meet  during  the  school  year ; 
but  we  give  no  days  to  elementary  and  primary  teachers  to  go  over 
and  improve  themselves.  It  is  to  adjust  this  very  thing  that  we  may 
come  together  as  teachers  from  every  sphere  of  work,  where  the  ele- 
mentary teachers  may  go  and  spend  session  after  session  discussing  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  them,  where  the  high  school  teachers  will  be  repre- 
sented, where  the  private  schools  will  be  represented  and  the  commercial 
teachers  and  the  agricultural  teachers.  They  will  all  arrange  their  pro- 
gram for  that  week  and  will  all  be  there,  instead  of  interrupting  the 
school  work  and  possibly  fifty  per  cent,  be  there.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  want  a  larger  movement,  that  I  had  in  mind  the  reaching  of  the 
masses  of  teachers,  and  the  preparation  of  such  a  program  as  will  reach 
all  of   them. 

Miss  Richmond:  As  the  oldest  member  of  this  Association,  and  as 
one  who  has  been  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association,  I  want  to 
say  a  word.  Baltimore  City  is  a  central  place,  Baltimore  City  is  con- 
venient to  all  the  teachers ;  but  you  cannot  hold  an  association  of 
teachers  in  Baltimore  City  in  hot  weather.  We  have  tried  it.  If  we 
held  our  meetings  in  Baltimore  City,  we  would  have  to  hold  them  :rt 
the  cooler  weather.  While  I  do  not  think  Thanksgiving  is  an  appro- 
priate time,  still  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  try 
Baltimore  just  as  we  have  tried  Allegany  county,  Worcester.  Frederick, 
etc. 

That  the  State  has  spent  $25,000  on  this  building,  is  not  so  great 
an  argument  as  we  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation meeting  here.  .It  was  the  business  of  the  State  to  erect  at  its 
only  watering  place  a  building  sufficiently  large  for  the  meeting  of  all 
associations.  The  lawyers  used  to  hold  their  meetings  here  every 
summer.  They  have  left  because  there  was  no  suitable  hotel  or  place 
to  hold  their  meetings.  Like  Mr.  Cook,  I  should  not  offer  as  attrac- 
tions to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  sort  of  vaudeville  perform- 
ance.    You  say  it  is  a  good  place  to  shop.     You  offer  the  attractions  of 
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the  art  galleries  and  the  theatres.  Now  these  will  be  just  the  same  as 
the  attraction  of  the  board  walk,  and  the  young  men  will  invite  the 
young  ladies  to  go  to  the  theatres  at  night,  and  you  will  have  no  meet- 
ings ;  so  if  we  should  have  the  meeting  in  Baltimore  City,  let  us  have 
it  where  each  member  comes  prepared  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting.  Why  should  we  have  all  this  talk?  Cannot  the  Association 
resolve  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time? 

Superintendent  E.  IV.  McMaster,  of  Worcester  County:  Let  me 
state  that  this  building  was  donated  to  Worcester  county.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  take  care  of  it?  and  furthermore  whenever  you  think  of  com- 
ing to  Ocean  City,  the  doors  will  be  open  and  the  building  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  went  before  the  legislature,  and  my  principal  argument  and 
plea  was,  as  Mr.  Cook  said,  that  he  wanted  a  home  where  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  could  meet  at  its  pleasure.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  a  meeting  at  Baltimore  City,  but  I  would  say  this,  and  that, 
if  you  would  pay  the  teachers  for  part  time  during  the  meeting  at  Ocean 
City  }-ou  would  have  a  much  larger  attendance.  If  you  wish  to  meet 
in  Baltirnore  City,  do  not  take  the  week  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  time. 
With  us  in  Worcester  county,  it  is  the  time  for  roast  turkey  and  plum 
pudding  at  home.  If  this  Association  so  wishes,  let  us  meet  in  Balti- 
more City  and  pay  our  teachers  for  part  time  while  they  are  there. 
Most  teachers  are  of  the  poor  class.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them  who 
belong  to  the  rich  class.     If  they  were,   they  would  not  be  teaching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  you  to  this  county  and  this  building  at 
any  time  that  you  see  proper  to  come.  Now  I  know  there  are  some 
Baltimore  City  school  officials  here  and  I  know  that  they  hold  monthly 
meetings,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  some  1700  or  1800  teachers, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  from  some  of  the  Balitmore  City  school  offi- 
cials the  number  of  teachers  who  belong  and  who  attend  these  monthly 
meetings. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Krug:  The  Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Bal- 
timore City  is  at  present  holding  its  meetings  every  two  months,  and  the 
attendance  averages,  I  think,  from  400  to  500  members. 

Supt.  McMasters:  I  think  if  we  pay  our  teachers  for  part  time  to 
attend  the  Asociation  in  any  part  of  the  State,  we  can  have  an  atten- 
dance of  33*/3  per  cent. 

Superintendent  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  of  Howard  County:  It  is 
useless  for  Maryland  teachers  and  officials  to  become  excited  over  this 
matter.  It  is  certainly  one  grand  idea  for  the  union  of  all  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  the  State  to  assemble  in  Baltimore.  I  certainly  can 
applaud  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  McMasters  in  the  stand  they  have  taken.  I 
feel  some  degree  of  pride  that  this  building  was  erected  in  the  county  in 
which  I  was  born  and  reared.  Yet,  my  friends,  I  think  teachers 
devoted  to  the  betterment  of  this  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
are  willing  to  go  anywhere  in  the  cause  which  they  love.  I  hope  my 
teacher-  will  stand  with  me  to  meet  in  Baltimore  or  any  other  place  se- 
lected.    We  can  stand  together  and  go  before  the  meeting  of  the  legis- 
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lature  and  present  our  claims,  with  the  backing  of  the  Educational  Sur- 
vey, and  ask  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  to  stand  behind  us  and 
give  us  what  we  need  in  the  way  of  school  buildings  in  the,  State  of 
Maryland.  I  am  willing, '  Mr.  President,  to  ask  my  teachers  to  stand 
by  their  leader,  the  leader  of  the  educational  forces  of  Maryland,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Cooling,  of  Barton:  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  this  building  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Association.  We  have 
indeed  asked  the  legislature  to  do  something  for  us,  and  if  after  having 
been  given  this  building,  we  should  now  move  our  educational  activi- 
ties from  this  building,  after  having  been  given  it  by  the  State  in  such 
a  generous  manner,  it  would  indeed  be  wrong. 

Allegany  county  does  not  stand  in  the  category  of  having  wealthy 
teachers.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  some  of  teachers  may  be 
more  wealthy  than  we  from  Allegany.  We  have  made  some  sacrifice 
to  get  down  here. 

I  notice  this  discussion  has  two  sides.  I  cannot  see  that  a  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore  City  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  teachers. 
We  occupy  a  great  position  in  educational  affairs.  I  fear  we  would 
stand  a  chance  of  losing  the  identity  which  we  have  held  for  fifty 
years.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  Association  meeting  at  this  place.  I  shall 
be  willing  to  abide  by  the  voice  of  the  majority. 

Dr.  Stephens:  We  are  not  going  to  get  into  any  hot  discussion  over 
this  matter.  My  good  superintendent,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Howard  county, 
rather  suggested  by  his  standing  by  the  motion  would  be  a  matter  of 
loyalty  to  the  State  Superintendent.  It  brought  to  my  mind  a  remark 
made  by  the  late  Professor  Newell.  I  asked  him  to  make  a  certain 
proposition,  and  he  said,  ''Stephens,  no,  this  is  not  my  funeral."  I  do 
not  want  this  to  be  anybody's  funeral.  I  do  have  much  more  respect 
for  the  officials  and  teachers  of  the  counties  who  have  good  rep- 
resentations here.  Now  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  with  its  450  teach- 
ers, has  but  22  teachers  here  at  the  meeting.  I  do  not  think  this  Asso- 
ciation has  made  its  proper  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  that  county.  The 
county  that  can  most  easily  reach  this  place  has  less  than  five  per  cent, 
•of  its  teachers  present. 

I  am  not  urging  that  we  take  a  week  off  and  go  to  Baltimore  City,  but 
I  do  believe  that  these  counties  would  have  much  larger  representations 
in  Baltimore  City  than  they  are  having  in  Worcester  county. 

If  there  is  that  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  this 
building  was  erected  for  them,  I  think  these  keys  were  given  over  to  the 
teachers  of  Maryland,  and  not  as  members  of  any  particular  association. 
The  motion  that  I  made  was  that  this  be  properly  considered  and  medi- 
tated upon  for  a  year,  and  a  report  made  a  year  hence.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I   would  like  to  urge  a  vote   on  the  original  motion. 

Miss  Richmond  seconded  the  motion,  with  the  suggestion  that  each 
teacher  who  is  against  it,  write  to  the  committee  to  be  appointed. 

Supt.   Cook:     I    think  when  we   want  to  change  the  way  in  which 
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we  have  been  doing  things,  we  let  each  teacher  vote  upon  it.     I  should 
suggest  that  a  ballot  be  sent  to  each  teacher  in  the  state. 

Supt.  McMasters:     The  original  resolution? 

Dr.  Buchner:  The  original  resolution  was  that  a  committee  of  ten. 
representing  private  as  well  as  public  schools,  'be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  to  consider  the  matter  of  having  a  consolidated 
state  wide  educational  organization  meeting  in  the  autumn  in  the  Cit.v 
of  Baltimore,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association. 

Supt.  Cook:  It  is  understood  that  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  to  be  members  of  the  Association?  What  right  have  outsiders 
to  determine  this  matter? 

President:  That  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 

President:  I  wish  to  express  my  very  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  various  committtees  and  to  other  members  of 
the  Association,  who  have  by  thought  and  word  and  action  contributed 
to  the  maturing  of  the  plans  for  this  meeting. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  you  and  to  realize 
how  genuine  is  the  interest  in  all  our  problems  on  the  part  of  those 
who  act  either  officially  or  unofficially  in  the  cause  of  education,  so  far 
as  that  cause  can  be  represented  by  this  organization. 

A  solo  was  rendered  by  Miss  Julia  Scheidecker,  followed  by  an 
encore. 

President:  We  have  now  come  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
year  1915-1916.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  election  of  officers 
may  be  made  by  ballot  after  nomination  or  viva  voce  vote.  Since  the 
hour  is  somewhat  late,  do  you  wish  to  decide  which  of  the  options  is 
possible  under  the  constitution? 

Miss  Richmond :  I  move  that  we  nominate  our  officers  and 
elect  them  by  the  living  voice 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

President:  The  election  of  the  President  for  19io-i916  is  now  in 
order. 

Supt.  Cook:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  educational  problems  in  his 
county.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  name  of  Supt.  William  J. 
Holloway 

Supt.  McMaster:  I  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Holloway  in 
school  work  for  a  number  of  years.  Whenever  I  meet  him,  and  it  is  quite 
often.  lie  talks  nothing  but  "shop."  Now  he  is  a  master  mechanic,  and 
1  know  of  no  one  in  my  section  who  takes  more  interest  in  the  public 
schools  than  Mr.  Holloway.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  second  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  McBee:  1  think  it  well  becomes  me  to  speak  a  word  in  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  who  has  been  nominated  by  Mr.  Cook.  Mr  Cook 
represents    Baltimore   County,   Mr.   McMaster  Worcester   County.     I   am 
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his  representative  from  Wicomico  county.  I  became  identified  with  this 
association  forty-five  years  ago.  I  have  voted  for  many  presidents.  I 
have  known  a  great  many  school  workers  and  educators  in  the  State  of 
Maryland;  but  Mr.  President,  I  can  safely  say  that  it  has  never  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  a  harder  working  man  than  William  J.  Holloway. 
And  yet  when  1  say  a  hard  working  man,  his  work  has  been  made 
easy  by  the  brain  that  the  man  has  in  planning  the  work  for  his  teachers. 
I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  in  Wicomico — 
and  we  have  180 — who  would  not  get  up  any  hour  of  the  night  or  clay  to 
do  what  William  J.  Holloway  wants.  I,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  that  nomination. 

Supt.  Phillips:  Coming  as  I  do  from  the  western  part  of  the 
.state,  coming  back  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  I  have  some  degree  of'  pride 
m  seconding  the  nomination  of  one  whom  I  have  known  from  boyhood. 
1  had  the  pleasure  to  be  a  school  boy  with  William  J.  Holloway  of  Wi- 
comico county 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  have  the  honor  of  standing  here  today 
to  second  the  nomination  of  my  school  boy  friend,  William  J.  Holloway. 
He  has  risen  to  the  heights  of  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of  Maryland. 
He  is  not  only  efficient,  but  he  is  aggressive  and  progressive.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  great  degree  of  pride  that  I  second  the  nomination  for 
Western  Maryland  for  William  J.  Holloway. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nomination  be  closed. 

Mr.  William  J.  Holloway  was  elected  by  viva  voce  vote  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

President:  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  First  Vice-President. 
The  nominations  for  Second  Vice-President   are  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Stabler:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  nominating  for  Second 
Vice-President,  Supt.  John  E.  Edwards,  of  Allegany  county. 

Miss  Richmond  and  Mr.  McMaster  seconded  this  motion. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  nominations  for  Second  Vice^ 
President  be  closed. 

Supt.  John  E.  Edwards  was  elected  Second  Vice-President  by  viva 
voce  vote. 

President:     The  election  of  secretary  for  next  year  is  next  in  order 

Miss  Richmond:  It  is  my  annual  custom  to  nominate  our  pres- 
ent Secretary  to  continue  in  office.  He  has  discharged  his  duties  most 
faithfully,  more  faithfully  than  any  of  us,  and  he  has  been  most  oblig- 
ing and  courteous.  I  therefore  nominate  our  present  Secretary  to  act  in 
his  present  position  for  the  next  year. 

This  motion  was  seconded. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  for  secretary  be 
closed. 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Association  by 
viva  voce  vote  of  the  Associaton. 

President:  We  now  proceed  with  the  nomination  of  Treasurer  for 
the  next  year. 
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Mr.  Wolfe:  Mr.  President  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  nominate 
Dr.  Rozell  Berryman  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  Dr.  Berryman  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

President:  There  are  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
elected  by  the  Association,  each  for  a  term  of  three  years,  there  being 
one  vacancy  occurring  annually.  We  will  proceed  with  the  election  of 
one  member  to  serve  for  three  years  to  succeed  Miss  Edith  Hill. 

Dr.  Andrew  H.  Krug,  of  the  Baltimore  City  schools,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  a  third  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

President:  In  view  of  the  election  of  Supt.  Wm.  J.  Holloway,  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Presidency  of  this  Association,  who  had 
still  two  years  to  serve  on  the  Executve  Committee,  unless  there  is  ac- 
tion to  the  contrary,  his  place  on  the  Executive  Committee  becomes  vac- 
air,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  that  vacancy.  Nominations  are  now 
in  order  for  this  position. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Stabler  and  seconded  by  Miss  Richmond  that 
Supt.  G.  L.  Palmer,  of  Frederick  county,  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
This  motion  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  elected  to  fill  the  two  year 
term  on  the  Eecutive  Committee. 

President:  We  will  now  close  our  annual  business  meeting  by  the 
very  pleasant  custom  of  presenting  to  ourselves  the  President  elect 
who  adjourns  the  session.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appoint 
Vice-President  Phillips  and  Mr.  McBee  as  a  committee  to  escort  the 
President  elect  to  the  platform. 

Supt.  William  J.  Holloway  was  escorted  to  the  platform,  and  the 
President  presented  him  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Supt.  Hollozcay:  Fellow  Teachers:  This  session  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association  has  been  the  most  delightful  ever.  To 
me  at  least  it  has  been  a  delight  to  listen  to  the  papers  and  discussions 
which  have  been  presented  by  the  teachers,  showing  that  they  are  in  line 
with  the  new  educational  thought  in  this  country  today. 

It  has  been  a  delight  to  notice  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  Presi- 
dent Buchner  has  presided  over  the  deliberations.  But  my  friends  I 
believe  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  most  delightful  thing  that  has  oc- 
rurred  during  this  meeting  is  the  act  you  have  just  performed. 
I  hope  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  thus  elevating  me  to  this  high  office,  as  President  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  has  had  a  record  for  the 
last  half  century  for  honorable  and  high  achievement.  I  have  been 
associated  with  it  for  twenty  years  and  during  that  time  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  watch  the  work  of  fifteen  presidents  of  this  association, 
and  from  their  records  and  the  records  of  their  predecessors,  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  men  who 
have  presided  over  its  destinies.  I  only  pray  that  when  my  administration 
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has  come  to  a  close  that  I  can  say  by  no  word  or  act  of  mine  has  any 
blot  been  put  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Friends,  the  severest  criticism  that  can  lie  against  any  teacher  of 
today  is  to  say  she  is  unprofessional  in  her  attitude.  I  can  assure  you 
that  criticism  does  not  lie  against  the  Maryland  teachers.  I  believe  that 
the  teachers  of  Maryland  are  practical  thinkers  and  practical  workers  and 
are  achievers  to  a  remarkable  degree.  I  think  this  act  is  not  alone  a  per- 
sonal compliment  to  me  simply  because  you  thought  perhaps  I  would 
be  pleased,  but  that  you  selected  me  to  be  for  you  a  clarion  call  to  further 
duty ;  you  want  me  to  render  more  services  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
school  children  of  Maryland ;  and  if  that  be  your  desire,  if  you  wish  me 
to  work  harder  than  ever  before  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
State,  so  that  a  year  hence  we  can  look  back  and  say  some  little  good  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  public  school  children  of  the  State.  With  that 
idea  in  view,  I  do  accept  this  Presidency  with  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

As  there  was  no  new  business  before  the  Association,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

The  meeting  was  declared  adjourned  by  the  new  Preident,  William  J. 
Holloway  sine  die. 
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Officers  of  the  Association  for  1915 


Wm.  J.  Holloway,    President Salisbury 

E.  F.  Buchner.  First  Vice-President   Baltimore 

John  E.  Edwards.  Second  Vice-President Cumberland 

Dr.   R.   Berryman,    Treasurer    Baltimore 

Hugh  W.   Caldwell,   Secretary Chesapeake  City 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   FOR  1916 

Wm.  J  Holloway Salisbury 

E.   F.  Buchner   Baltimore   City 

H.  H.  Murphy Baltimore  County 

G.    Lloyd    Palmer    Frederick 

Andrew  H.  Krug  Baltimore  City 

OFFICERS.  GRAMMAR  SECTION  FOR  1916 

Miss   Anne  M.   Hyde   Chairman Frostburg 

Miss   M.   Rose  Patterson.   Secretary Roland  Park 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FOR  1916 

Mr.  Joseph  Blair   Sparrows   Point 

Mr.   N   Price  Turner.   Secretary Salisbury 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  FOR  1916 

Miss   Anna   Grace,   Chairman Baltimore   Co. 

Miss  Mary  Weagley,  Secretary   "Westminster 

RURAL  EDUCATION  &  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1916 

Mr.  W.  R.  C.  Connick.  President Baden 

Mr.  Earl  C  Baity.  Vice  President Street 

Mr.  S.  S.  Stabler,  Sec.  and  Treas Frederick 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 


The  records    for   1915   show  an  enrollment  of  720,   the  membership 
being  distributed  as   follows : 

Allegany  County 55 

Anne  Arundel   County i-l 

Baltimore   City    3i 

Baltimore    County 28 

Calvert   County 3 

Caroline    County 17 

Carroll    County    23 

Cecil  County 32 

Charles  County 5 

Dorchester  County 23 

Frederick    County    22 

Frostburg  State  Normal  School 13 

Garrett   County 0 

Harford  County  21 

Ho  ward    County 68 

Kent   County 8 

Maryland   State  Normal  School 17 

Montgomery    County 10 

Prince    George's    County    11 

^ueen   Annes   County    1 1 

Somerset  County 8 

State   Board  of   Education . , 10 

St.    Mary's  County 1 

Talbot  County  CM 

Washington  County 8 

Wicomico    County     151 

Worcester  County 20 

Miscellaneous 9 
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MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION: 


List  of  Members  1916 


\LLEGANY  COUNTY 

1. 

Charity  I.   Hartley 

307  Arch  St.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

.s. 

Ella    Johnson 

Cumberland,  R.  F.  D.  2 

3. 

T.  T.  Johnson 

Twiggtown 

4. 

Nellie  Powell 

Frostburg 

5. 

Sue  McKnight 

Cumberland 

6. 

Bessie  Smenner 

31  Waverly  Terrace,  Cumberlan 

7. 

Mary  Gravenstein 

Cumberland 

8. 

Ethel   Bosley 

Barton 

9. 

Margaret  Orr 

Lonanconing 

10. 

Blanche  Savage 

Frostburg 

11. 

0.   H.   Bruce 

Westernport 

12. 

Carrie  Hepburn 

Westernport 

13. 

Annie  Wagner 

Westernport 

14. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rank 

142  E.  Loo  St.,  Frostburg 

15. 

J.  Lindley  Rank 

142  E.  Loo  St.,  Frostburg 

16. 

Margaret  Hudson 

Cumberland 

17. 

Isabel  Ireland 

Cumberland 

18. 

Arthur  F.  Smith 

Lonaconing 

19. 

William  M.  Tinker 

Cumberland 

20. 

Lydia  Deneen 

Cumberland 

21. 

Emma  Eversting 

Cumberland 

22. 

Mattie  Stapleton 

Frostburg 

23. 

Mary  Walsh 

Lonaconing 

24. 

Lizzie  Meyers 

Lonaconing 

25. 

Jessie   B.   Orr 

Lonaconing 

26. 

R.  A.  Tennant 

Lonaconing 

27. 

Althea  Fuller 

Westernport 

28. 

Elizabeth    Somerville 

Lonaconing 

2\). 

Mary   Poland 

Westernport 

30. 

Hazel  Poland 

Westernport 

31. 

G.  M.   Perdew 

Cumberland 

32. 

G.  H.  Narmore 

1209  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

33. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Thomas 

Frostburg 

34. 

Nannie  McCulloh 

Frostburg 

35. 

Ada  Lee  Linn 

lOi   Seymore   St..   Cumberland 
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36. 

Helena   Dilfer 

Cumberland 

37. 

Nellie    V.     Boward 

Cumberland 

38. 

Willet   Houck 

Cumberland 

39. 

J.  J.  Tipton 

Cumberland 

40. 

0.  B.  Boughton 

Cumberland 

41. 

Alice  K.  Bielaski 

Cumberland 

42. 

B.  A.  Noone 

364  Centre  St.,  Cumberland 

43. 

Mary  Cronley 

Frostburg 

44. 

Gilbert  C.Cooling 

Barton 

45. 

Ida  M.  Eichhorn 

Lonaconing 

46. 

Anna  B.  Morgan 

Lonaconing 

47. 

Agatha  Dorsey 

Midland 

48. 

Sarah  Higgins 

Lonaconing 

49. 

John  E  Edwards 

Cumberland 

50. 

Joseph  Hannon 

Frostburg 

51. 

Dorothy  Hannon 

Frostburg 

52. 

Mr.  G.  Edward  Eaton 

Flintstone 

53. 

Lillie  Wasmuth 

104  Ormond  St.,  Frostburg 

54. 

Aggie  T.  Davis 

Frostburg 

55. 

Myra  Bill 

Lonaconing 

56. 

Ora  M.  Murrie 

Cumberland 

' 

ANNE  ARUN  DEL  COUNTS 

1. 

Jessie  B.  Suit! 

Davidsonville 

2. 

D.  Higgins 

Gambrills 

3. 

T.  Higgins 

Gambrills 

4. 

Mrs  Rebecca  Parsons 

Millersville 

5. 

Maud  Fisher 

Greenock 

6. 

E.   Marie  Jacobs 

Odenton 

7. 

Iva  M.  Jacobs 

Odenton 

8. 

Dr.  Smauel  Garner 

Annapolis 

9. 

Sadie  H.   Rice 

Arnolds 

10. 

J.   E.    Nunn 

310  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

li. 

A.  L.  Bassford 

Davidsonville 

12. 

Clara  D.   McPherson 

328  E.  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 

13. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fell 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis 

14. 

John  Rippere 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis 

BALTIMORE  CITY 

1. 

Addison  J.  Beane 

18H  Ruxton  Ave. 

2. 

Dr.  E.   F.  Buchner 

'John  Hopkins  University 

3. 

F.  O.  Lang 

4207    Connecticut   Ave     P.    O.    Sta- 
tion D 

4. 

James  T.  Quinlan 

12   W.   Camden   St.. 

5. 

M.  The-iesa  Dallam 

Western  High  School 

6 

Po  ••■?.  Paid  win 

1615  Linden  Ave. 

7. 

Margaret  A.  Madison 

93  j   Poplar  Grove  St.            i  I 

'S 
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8.  M.  J.  Richmond 

9.  M.  J.  Witthaus 
lb.  H.  E.  Buchholz 

11.  C.  W.  Byrn 

12.  Dr.       R.  Berryman 

13.  Mrs.  R.  Berryman 

14.  Virginia  Kelly 

15.  Thomas  C.  Bruff 

16.  Andrew  H.  Krug 
i7.  M.  Ross  Patterson 

IS.  Dr.       William  Burdick 

19.  J.  A.  Start 

20.  Edward  Reisler 

21.  R  E.  Fleagle 

22.  Charles  E.  Turner 

23.  Tames  T..  Vernay 

24.  Xellie  H.   Cromwell 

25.  Robert  A.   Rowlenson 

26.  Grace  I.  Gill 

27.  George  H.  Rowe 

28.  Lillian    G.    Sands 

29.  E.  H.  Norman 

30.  T.  L.  Gibson 

31.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Miller 


School  Xo  10 
3621  Greenmount  Ave. 
19  W.  Saratoga  St. 
714  Reservoir  St. 
Station  D.  Batimore  Cit\ 
Station  D.  Baltimore  City 
Maryland  Workshop  for  Blind 
Towson   Baltimore  County 
328  E.  Preston  St. 
631  Euclid  Ave..  Roland  Park 
Garrett  Building 
311  W.  Baltimore  St. 
Polytechnic   Institute 
Woodlawn 
339  X.  Charlies  St 
339  X.  Charles   St. 
430  X.  Carey  St. 

School  39,  Carrollton  and  Riggs  Ave 
Western   High    School 
H.  M.  Rowe  &  Co..  Harlem  Square 
2579   Edmondson  Ave. 
Baltimore   Business   College 
3004  Clifton  Ave. 
ist.  Asst.  Supi.  Station  D.  Baltimore 


BALTIMORE  COUNTY 


8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


George  T.  Ha!! 
E.  Georgien  Ewing 
Man-  G.Logue 
J.   A.    Thatcher 
Lida  Lee  Tall 
Joseph  Blair 
Townley  R.  Wolfe 
Mrs.  Townley  R.  Wolfe 
Rene  E.  DeRussy 
Mrs.   Rene   E.    DeRussy 
C.  H.  Spurrier 
Albert  S.  Cook 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Cook 
Reister  Rus-ell 
John  Arthur 
John  Gross 
Ana  M.  Andrew 
John  T.  Hershner 
Mary  E.  Simmons 
Agnes  S.  Meyers 
Mrs.  Laura  P.  Todd 


Orangeville 

Glyndon 

1618  X.  Calveret  St.      Baltimore 
Govans 

300  X.  Charles  St...  Baltimore 
Sparrows  Point 
3518   Bank  St..   Baltimore 
3518   Bank  St..   Baltimore 
Catonsville 
Catonsville 
Hillsdale 
Towson 
Towson 
Reisterstown 
Fork 
Rossville 

3305  Windsor  Mill  Road.   Baltimore 
Towson 
Sparrows  Point 
Sparrows  Point 
1618  Linden  Ave.,   Baltimore.   Md. 
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22.  Miss  Stella  P.  Todd 

23.  Miss  Erla  I.  Read 

24.  Mrs.  B.  K.  Purdum 

25.  Miss   Emma   K.    Dunphy 

26.  Carrie   R.   Dichardson 

27.  J.    M.    Gambrill 

28.  Annie  Grace 


Overlea 

Walker  Ave.  Govans 

Hamilton 

6i2  Bosley  Ave.,  Towson 

Govanstown 

2102   Chelsea  Terrace,  Walbrook 

25  S.  Lin  wood  Ave..  Baltimore 


CALVERT  COUNTY 

1.  Mazie   D.   Wiiliams  Solomons 

2.  M.   Susie   Magruder  Solomons 

3.  Pauline  M  Williams  St.  Leonard 


GA  ROLINE  COUNTY 

I. 

Lillie  E.  Doty 

Greensboro 

2. 

Elsie  Cleary 

Delmar,  Del. 

3. 

Stephanie  Ford 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co 

4. 

Edward  E.  Nuttle 

Federalsburg 

5. 

J.  H.  Nichols 

Denton 

6. 

Walter  F.  Wright 

Choptank 

7. 

E.  M.  Noble 

Denton 

8. 

Ethel  Gantt 

Denton 

9. 

Mary  Fleetwood 

Denton 

10. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Parsons 

Denton 

II. 

Mrs.  Miranda  Holbiook 

Hobbs 

12. 

Sarah  B.  .Reynolds 

Preston 

13. 

Mary  E.  .Raughley 

Denton 

14. 

A.  C.  .Brower 

Federalsburg 

15. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cooper 

Hillsboro 

16. 

Miss  Mary  Clark 

Denton 

17. 

Mrs.  M.  Bates  Stephens 

Denton 

CARROLL    COUNTY 

1. 

Ethel  B.  Manahan 

Westminster 

2. 

Alverde  G.  Lamotte 

Westminster 

3. 

Mary  S.  .Weagley 

Westminster 

4. 

Mary  H.  Stansbury 

Hampstead 

5. 

Ida  F.  Lockard 

Westminster 

6. 

Mary  J.  McCaffrey 

Westminster 

7. 

Alma  E.  McCaffrey 

Westminster 

S. 

Charles  Reed 

Westminster 

9. 

George  F.  Morelock 

Westminster 

10. 

Wiley  W.  Jenkins 

Westminster 

11. 

M.  Katherine  Fiscell 

New  Windsor 

12. 

Charles  H.  Kolb 

Westminster 

13. 

Mrs.  Anna  Butler 

New  Windsor 

14. 

J.  Keller  Smith 

Mt.   Airy 

8: 
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15. 

Carrie   Harbaugh 

Middleburg 

16. 

Elsie   M.   Baumgardner 

Keymar 

17. 

Ross  J.   Blocher 

Manchester  ( 

18. 

Theo.   F.   Englar 

Westminster 

19. 

Milton  A.  Koons 

Taneytown 

20. 

G.  C.  Devilbiss 

New  Windsor 

21. 

Abram  N.  Zentz 

Westminster 

22. 

J.  Corinne  Troy 

Westminster 

23. 

J.  Wesley  Hoffacker 

Manchester 

24. 

Dr.  William  D.  Hopkins 

Mt.  Airy 

25. 

Wellington   M.    Penn 

Westminster 

26. 

M.  M.   Robinson 

Western     Maryand   College, 
minster 

Wes,- 

27. 

William  R.  McDaniel 

Western     Maryland  College, 
minster 

West- 

.28. 

Paul  H.  Bowman 

Blue  Ridge  College.  New  Windsor 

CECIL 

COUNTY 

I. 

Lera  White 

Rising  Sun.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

2. 

Frances  M.   Cleaves 

Elkton 

3. 

£.  B.  Fockler 

North  East 

4. 

Eila  Cannon 

Cecilton 

5. 

Bessie  M.  Wingate 

North  East 

6. 

Alfred    B.    McVey 

North  East,  R.  F.  D    No.  2 

7. 

Hugh  W.  C.adwell 

Chesapeake  City 

8. 

Grace  C.  Wells 

Elkton 

9. 

Lizzie  F.  Wells 

Elkton 

10. 

Sarah  R  M.iller 

Colora 

11. 

J.  M.  Thompson 

Xorth  East 

12. 

Adelaide  Ford 

Elkton 

13. 

Bessie  W.  Squier 

Port  Deposit 

14. 

Carrie  P.  Wright 

Chesapeake  City 

15. 

Mary  C.  H.  Walters 

Chesapeake  City 

16. 

Sadie  Nicoll 

Chesapeake  City 

IT. 

Mary  H.  Cooper 

Chesapeake  City 

18. 

George  B.  Pfieffer 

West  Nottingham  Academy, 

Colora 

19. 

Stella   Bishop 

Zhesapeake  City 

20. 

G.  W.  Creswell 

Elkton 

21. 

W.  J.  Falls 

North  East 

22. 

Joseph  McVey 

Elkton 

23. 

Arthur  Harvey 

Childs 

24. 

William   Pogue 

Rising  Sun 

25. 

M.  Lidie  Stewart 

Rowlandville 

26. 

Mary  E.  Clark 

Cecilton 

27. 

Annie  E.  Jackson 

Port  Deposit 

28. 

Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell 

Chesapeake   City 

29. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Baker 

Tome  School,   Port  Deposit 
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SO. 

Helen  H.  Windle 

Chesapeake  City 

SI. 

Miss  Ethel  S.  Taylor 

Aiken 

32. 

Caroline  W.  Stump 

Perryville 

CHARLES 

COUNTY 

1. 

Marie  Frere 

Tompkinsville 

2 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Gardner 

White  Plains 

3. 

Emily  E.  Marbury 

Riverside 

4. 

Miss  Ethel  Yates 

La  Plata 

5. 

Mrs.   Kate  Smith   Gray 

Port  Tobacco 

DORCHESTER  COUNTY 

1. 

Myrtle  R.  Short 

Vieenna 

2. 

Nannie  C.  LeCompte 

Cambridge 

3. 

Mrs.   Sue  Creighton 

East  New  Market 

4. 

J.  L.  Kerr 

Cambridge 

5. 

J.  B.  Noble 

Cambridge 

6. 

C.   Collins 

Hurlock 

7. 

Mar}'  Huemmer 

East  New  Market 

8. 

E.  C.  Seitz 

Hurlock 

9. 

Annie-  E.  Corner 

Cambridge 

10. 

Annie  Tait 

Caambridge 

11. 

Lelia   Murphy 

Rhodesdale 

12. 

Alice  D.  Murphy 

Bishop's  Head 

13. 

Sarah  E.  Langrall 

Toddsville 

14. 

Grace   D.    Phillips 

Cambridge 

15. 

A.  R.  Spaid 

Cambridge 

16. 

J.  B.  Meredith 

Cambridge 

17. 

E.  F.  Bradley 

Hurlock 

18. 

J.  Holliday  Murphy 

Airey 

19. 

Oliver  Spedden 

Cambridge 

20. 

Edwin  Dashiell 

Cambridge 

21. 

J.  W.  Brooks,  Jr. 

Madison 

22 

W.  F.  Jones 

Wingate 

23. 

Nita  P.  Perry 

Cambridge 

24. 

Anna  Collins 

Cambridge 

25. 

Agnes  Collins 

Cambridge 

FREDERI  CK  COUNTY 

1.  M.  Beth  Firor  Thurmont 

2.  E.  Brent  Kemp  Kuoxville 

3.  Linnie  M.  McGuigan  Thurmont 

4  C.  B.  Cox  New  City  Hotel,  Frederick 

5.  Ida  N.  Reinhart  Myersville 

6.  Ella  V.  Kreig  Frederick 

7.  O.  B.  Cobentz  Frederick 
S.  Hattie  B.  Summers  Myersville 
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9. 

Amy  V.   Summers 

Myersville 

10. 

Pearl  A.  Eader 

Frederick 

11. 

Cyrus  F.  Flook 

Myersville 

12. 

Anna  Jones 

Thurmont 

13. 

M.  Chaille  Waller 

Brunswick 

14. 

Carrie  M.  Englar 

Rocky  Ridge 

15. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Forrester 

Frederick 

16. 

Sydney  S.  Stabler 

Frederick 

17. 

Louis  A.  Rice 

Frederick 

18. 

Sadie  E.  Hahn 

Frederick 

19. 

H  D.  Beachley 

Thurmont 

20. 

Oscar  M.  Fogle 

Brunswick 

21. 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer 

Frederick 

22. 

Anion  Burgee 

Frederick 

FROSTBURG 

STATE    NORMAL ! 

1. 

Edward  F.  Webb 

Frostburg 

2. 

S.  A.   Baer 

(i 

3. 

Anna  May  Hyde 

(4 

4. 

Gretrude  T.  Morgan 

(1 

5. 

Edna  M.  Marshall 

11 

6. 

Clara  Pyle  Ewing 

11 

7. 

Rachael  Hitchins 

II 

8. 

Ina  K.  Spitznas 

a 

9. 

Louise  Purnell 

" 

10. 

Elva  Thomas 

'• 

II. 

Grace  H.  Dando 

" 

12. 

Hazel  Oder 

ii 

13. 

Edna  M.  Marshall 

" 

HARFORD   COUNTY 

1. 

Anna  C.  Healey 

Havre  de  Gr; 

2. 

Thomas  F.  Smith 

a 

3. 

M.  Nellie  Barron 

a 

4. 

Saliie  P.  Galloway 

a 

5. 

May  E.  Gorrell 

ii 

6. 

Florence  H.  Cronin 

" 

7. 

M.  Susanna  Nelson 

" 

8. 

Lottie  E.  Carroll 

u 

9. 

Martha  B.  Chaney 

11 

10. 

Josephine  S.  Wilson 

11 

11. 

Pearl  B.  Howard 

" 

12. 

Laura  B.  Tammany 

{< 

13. 

Ralph  W.  Strawbridge 

" 

14. 

J.  Herbert  Owens 

,: 

15. 

Charles  Shuster 

Jarrettsville 

16. 

Anna  B.  Carmen 

Belair 

MARYLAND  STATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSO 

17. 

Lena  C.  VanBibberr 

Belair 

1 8. 

Kate  A.  Ricker 

Belair 

19. 

A.  F.  Galbreath 

Darlington 

20. 

C.  Milton  Wright 

Aberdeen 

21. 

Charles  T.  Wright 

Belair 

HOWARD  COUNTY 

1. 

John  W.  Selby 

Ivory 

2. 

Thomas  W.  Christian 

Ellicott  City 

3. 

Joseph  H.  Leishear 

a                u 

4. 

Woodland   C.   Phillips 

tt                it 

5. 

Nannie  R.  Maxwell 

226  Elm  St.,  Lar 

6. 

Mary  V.  Roe 

Elkridge 

7. 

Frances  Mollman 

" 

8., 

Roberta  Thompson 

Ellicott  City 

9. 

Marian  Bounds 

Elkridge 

10. 

Margaret  Shelly 

Ellicott  City 

II. 

Antoinette  S.  Pindle 

Ilchester 

12. 

Julia  R.  Kyne 

Elkridge 

13. 

Marjorie  Merrick 

Dorsey 

l4. 

Minnie  Murphy 

Ellicott  City 

15. 

Margaret  A.  Pfiefferrr 

ti          a 

10. 

Florence  I.  Arnold 

it          a 

17. 

Jennie  E.  Ivirby 

"          " 

IS. 

S.  Elizabeth  Meade 

"          " 

19. 

Herbert  A.  Lawson 

"          " 

20. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Lawson 

"          " 

21. 

Bertha  R.  "Brrown 

"          " 

22. 

Geraldine  Waters 

it                 tt 

23. 

Annie  E.  Johnson 

it                 tt 

24. 

Ida  Brian          z 

it                 ll 

25. 

Mamie  Scott 

"                 "   . 

26. 

Flora  E.  Brian 

ti                 ll 

27. 

Thelma  DeVries 

it                 It 

28. 

Mary  A.  Hildebrandt 

Albuton 

29. 

Eleanor  W.  Gaither 

Albuton 

30. 

Annie  E.  Rhine 

Eleoak 

31. 

W.  Christine  Stokes 

Woodstock 

32. 

Mrs.  Howard  Saffell 

West  Friendship 

33. 

Grace  M.  Picking 

Marriottsvile 

34. 

Edna  Dorsey 

Sykesville 

35. 

Esther  Selby 

Ivory 

36. 

Susan  V.  Hill 

Woodstock 

37. 

Etta  B.  Hannigan 

Ellicott  City 

38. 

Nanine  M.  Dudley 

Sykesville 

39. 

Margaret  Ridgely 

Glenelg 

40. 

Lucy  J.  Radcliffe 

Long  Corner 
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41. 

Lucille  Garrett 

Long  Corner 

42. 

Maude  Gartrell 

Woodbine 

43. 

Eva  Jane  Garey 

Lisbon 

44. 

Elsie  R.  Ravenscroft 

Lisbon 

45. 

Agnes  Cavey 

Cooksville 

46. 

Mabel  C.  Hinton 

Florence 

47. 

Emma  E.  Shipley 

Glenwood 

48. 

Frank  E.  Smith 

Rover 

49. 

Man-  England 

Glenelg 

50. 

Virginia  Meade 

Daisy 

51. 

Reno  Dorsey 

Woodbine 

52. 

Louise  Childs 

Dayton 

53. 

A.  M.  Roberts 

Dayton 

54. 

Ada  Hurlock 

Daytion 

55. 

LaRue  Brandenburg 

Dayton 

56. 

Laura  V.  King 

Dayton 

57. 

Viola  Gilliss 

Fulton 

58. 

Alice  Peters 

Laurel 

59. 

Elsie  D.  Stoll 

Savage 

60. 

Mildred  Carpenter 

61. 

Mabel  V.  Carr 

•■' 

62. 

Dora  E.  Grimes 

" 

63. 

Janet  Kirrkpatrick 

Laurel 

64. 

Xelie  M.  Harn 

Guilford 

65. 

Emily    Parrlett 

Clarksville 

66. 

Elizabeth  Harding 

Laurel 

67. 

Ethel  Duvall 

Jessup 

- 

Katharine  Warfield 

Atholton 
KENT    COUNTY 

1. 

Mabel  Price 

Middletown.  Delaware 

2. 

Jeanette  Gooding 

Chestertown 

3. 

Fannie  Stuart 

Chestertown 

4. 

Caroline  Smyth 

Fairlee,  Worton  R.  F.  D.  No.  i. 

5. 

Mary  A.  Brown 

Chestertown 

6. 

J.  W.  Cain 

Washington  College,  Chestertown 

7. 

Anna  B.  Smyth 

Chestertown 

8. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Smyth 

Chestertown 

MARYLAND 

STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL 

1. 

Sarah  E.  Richmond 

Baltimore 

2. 

Ella  V  Ricker 

■■ 

3. 

H.  H.  Murphy 

" 

4. 

Ernest  E.  Race 

•■ 

5. 

VV.  H.  Wilcox 

u 

6. 
7. 

Man.-  H.  Scarborough 
Florence  A.  Snyder 

-< 
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8. 
9. 

Camilla  J.  Henkle 
R.  Leroy  Haslup 

« 

10. 

Lillian  Lee  Clark 

" 

11. 

L.  Mabel  Nims 

* 

12. 

Anita  Dowell 

" 

13. 

Minnie  Lee  Davis 

" 

14. 

Elsie  Irene  Hilchen 

a 

15. 

Theresa  Wiedefeld 

it 

16. 

Mary  H.  Taylor 

«< 

17. 

Mollie  W,  Tarr 

(i 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

1. 

Katie  I.  Frizzell 

Gaithersburg 

2. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Barnsley 

Rockville 

3. 

Effie  G.  Barnsley 

Rockville 

4. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Jones 

Brighton 

5. 

Mary  Magruder 

Sandy  Spring 

6. 

R.  R.  Farquhar 

Sandy  Spring 

7. 

Mary  E.  Oliphant 

501  E.  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Rich 

Gaithersburg 

9. 

Charles  G.  Myers 

Rockville 

10. 

T.  W.  Troxell 

Gaithersburg 

PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY 

1. 

L.  M.  Queen 

Waldorf,  Charles  County 

2. 

Delia  Nalley 

Brentwood 

3. 

Alice  McCullough 

Laurel 

4. 

E.  S.  Burroughs 

Clinton 

5. 

J.  E.  Mc;zger 

College  Park 

6. 

W.  R.  T.  Connick 

Baden 

7. 

Mrs.  Van  Ness  Duva 

Bowie 

8. 

N.  Eva  Turner 

Malcolm,  Charles  County 

9. 

Mary  E.  Nalley 

Brentwood 

10. 

Mildred  Middleton 

Star  Route,  Station  H.,     District  of 
Columbia,  Washington  City. 

11. 

Julia  Cissel 

Upper  Marlboro 

QUEEN  ANNE  COUNTY 

1. 

Lulu  E.  .Bartlett 

Centreville 

2. 

Susie  Sparks 

Sudlersville 

3. 

Estelle  Anthony 

Chestertown,  Kent  County 

4. 

Grace  Riggin 

Barclay 

5. 

R.  V.  Truitt 

Sudlersville 

6. 

Spencer  Walls 

Sudlersville 

7. 

Graham  Watson 

Centreville 

8. 

Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Hopkins 

Stevensville 

9. 

Dr.  John  R.  Benton 

Stevensville 
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10. 

Grace  Clark 

Church  Hill 

11. 

Mary  Clark 

Church  Hill 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 

I. 

Margie  E.  Merrill 

Pocomoke  City 

2. 

W.  H.  Dashiell 

Princess  Anne 

3. 

Mrs.  Kate  Howard 

Crisfield 

4. 

Willie  T.  Riggin 

5. 

Priscilla  Sterling 

6. 

Lilliaan  Burke 

7. 

Naomi  B.  Tawes 

8. 

F.  E.  Gardner 

STATE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 
1.     Gov.  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough   Annapolis 


2.  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens 

3.  Henry  Shriver 

4.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Lewis 

5.  Henry  C.  Longnecker 

6.  Thomas  H.  Bock 

7.  William  T.  Warburton 

8.  Dr.  John  O.  Spencer 

9.  B.  K.  Purdum 

10.  Mrs.  R.  Alice  Beasley 


Annapolis 

Cumberland 

Westminster 

Towson 

Princess  Anne 

Elkton 

Morgan  College, 

Annapolis 

Annapolis 


Baltimore 


1.     Rosa  T.  Milburn 


ST.  MARY'S  COUNTY 
Maddox 


TALBOT   COUNTY 


1. 

Nannie  1.  Stevens 

Oxford 

2. 

Delia  V.  Altvater 

Easton 

3. 

Bettie  S.  Martin 

Trappe 

4. 

Elga  Wise 

ii 

5. 

Ethel  Carroll 

* 

6. 

H.  Lu  Anthony 

Oxford 

7. 

M.  Ella  Smith 

Oxford 

8. 

Olive  Henry 

Easton 

9. 

Leon  H.  Jones 

Tilghman 

10. 

Sallie  R.  Gibson 

Tilghman 

11. 

M.  Neva  Seymour 

Trappe 

12. 

Joseph  F.  Valliant 

Valliant 

13. 

Alice  McDaniel 

Easton 

14. 

M.  Beale  Merrick 

Denton,  Caroline 

County 

15. 

Virginia  Bouldin 

Oxford 

16. 

Clara  B.  Price 

Queen  Anne 

17. 

Fannie  C.  Marvel 

Easton 
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18. 

Norman  E.  Smith 

St.  Michaels 

19. 

Addie  M.  Dean 

St.  Michaels 

20. 

E.  Imogene  Caulk            • 

McDaniel 

21. 

Mary   L.   McDaniel 

St.  Michaels 

22. 

William  L.  Hull 

Easton 

23. 

Mary  W.  Shillinger 

Cordova 

24. 

Bessie  A  Gretsinger 

Easton 

25. 

Ethel  D.  Spencer 

" 

•26. 

Ethel    Kemp 

Trappe 

27. 

Sarah  D.  Kemp 

« 

28. 

Bella  V.  Griffin 

(i 

29. 

Virginia  B.   Hughes 

Easton 

30. 

M.  Neva  Jones 

Trappe 

31. 

Hennie  M.  Merrick 

" 

32. 

Ethel  Wood 

Easton 

33. 

Sadie  B.  Bridge 

Bozman 

34. 

M.  Ethel  Cooper 

« 

35. 

Hazel  S.  Dyott 

Easton 

36. 

Alice  E.  Dawson 

St.  Michaels 

37. 

Helen  Wheatley 

Easton 

38. 

Carrie  B.  Smith 

" 

39. 

Grace  S.  Holmes 

a 

40. 

Mary  T.  Brennan 

Lonaconing 

41. 

Hettye  I.  Newnam 

Oxford 

42. 

Laura  B.  Newnam 

<f 

43. 

Muriel  Bartlett 

Trappe 

44. 

M.  Pearl  Moore 

Oxford 

45. 

Mildred  E.  Harrison 

St.  Michaels 

46. 

W.  Galen  Vansant 

Chestertown,  Kent  County 

47. 

Anna  D.  Pearce 

Easton 

4S. 

Katherine  S.  Dexter 

Trappe 

49. 

Nellie  R.  Stevens 

Oxford 

50. 

Erma  B.  Stewart 

" 

51. 

Ella  J.  Stevens 

" 

52. 

May  M.  Kemp 

Trappe 

53. 

Cora  Dodson 

St.  Michaels 

54. 

L.  Veda  Barto 

Cordova 

55. 

Elva  W.  Keithley 

St.  Michaels 

56. 

Jerome  R.  Cox 

Preston,  Caroline  County 

57. 

Natalie  M.  Robinson 

Royal  Oak 

58. 

Mary  E.  Stewart 

Oxford 

59. 

Margaret  K.  Davis 

Easton 

50. 

Fannie  V.  Tucker 

" 

61. 

Nicholas  Orem 

a 

62. 

Martin  W.  Wright 

ii 

63. 

J.  McKenny  Willis 

'  Oxford 

64. 

Thomas  E.  Harrison 

St  .  Michaels 

65. 

Mae  T.  Reynolds 

Queenstown,  R.  F.  D. 

is 
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66. 

Mary  E.  Mushaw 

Trappe- 

67. 

Ella  R.  Frampton 

Trappe 

>.  a 

Rose  G.  Weber 

Fairbank 

69. 

Adele  Harrison 

5:.  Michaels 

70. 

Pearl  M.  Cox 

71. 

Emma    Thomas 

U 

72. 

Ina  Higgins 

■• 

73. 

Xatalie  Shawn 

Queenstown 

74. 

Lina  Bridges 

Bozman 

•  0. 

Clara  E.  Blount 

Queenstown 

76. 

Ethel  A.  Parsons 

Oxford 

77. 

Alice   Haddaway 

i< 

78. 

Sarah  L.  Seth 

«< 

7< 

Ella  Haddaway 

" 

BC 

Sidney  S.  Handy 

Annapolis 

SI. 

Mildred  H.  Willis 

Easton 

32, 

Annie  M.  E.  Mason 

■« 

B3 

Clara  F.  Mason 

•• 

B4. 

Florence  E.  Lane 

" 

So. 

Ruth  Ann  Stewart 

Oxford 

56. 

Susan  E.  Marshall 

St.  Michaels. 

87. 

Fannie  E.  Towers 

Easton 

88. 

Lyda  McXeal 

" 

B< 

L  Beatrice  Corkran 

Oxford 

90. 

Isabelle  B.  Mullikin 

Trappe 

;•: 

Ruth  M  Brawner 

" 

92. 

Annaa  A.  Matthews 

" 

93. 

M  Helen  We'sh 

" 

94. 

Bertie  Wright 

Easton 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

1. 

Helen  L.  Highberger 

Sharpsburg 

2. 

Sarah  E.  Iseminger 

Funkstown 

3. 

Erma  V.  Gsell 

Clear   Spring 

4. 

S.  E.  Grove 

Hagerstown 

5. 

Edith  M.  Hill 

Hagerstown 

6. 

Laura  V.   Spielman 

327  Summit  Ave..  Hagerstown 

7. 

Nelly  P.  Hill 

Hagerstown 

4029  Baring  S:..   Philadelphia 


Isaac  L.  Price 
H.  L.  Brewington 

W.  J.  Holloway 

Daisy  M.  Bell 

Margaret  J.  Holloway 

Morris  A.  Walton 


WICOMICO  COUNTY 
Salisburv 
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7.  Evelyn  Walter 

8.  Mary  E.  Mann 

9.  W.  H.  Caudill 

10.  Ruby  L.  Cooper 

11.  Lolo  B.  Bounds 

1 2.  George   E.   Bennett 

13.  Lula  E.  Wright 

14.  Mary  J.  Bennett 

15.  Addie  E.  Bennett 

16.  Florence  Bounds 

17.  Dora  F.  Jones 

18.  Nellie  V.  Bennett 

19.  Edna  Mae_  Wright 

20.  Hettie  W.  Twilley 

21.  India  Twilley 

22.  Amy  G.  Robertson 

23.  Helen  Burton 

24.  Nina  D.  Bradley 

25.  John  S.   Phillips 

26.  Minnie  E.  Anderson 

27.  Mattie  L.  Truitt 

28.  Viola   B.  Pollitt 

29.  Marian  Messick 

30.  Clara  M.  Culver 

31.  Edith   Schockley 

32.  Myrtle    F.    Brittingham 

33.  Thomas  H.  Truitt 

34.  May  Hamblin 

35.  Marian  Davis 

36.  Anna  M.  Sheppard 

37.  Rosena   C.  Jones 

38.  Inez  E.  Morris 

39.  Blanche  Owens 

40.  Beulah  E.  Purdue 

41.  Grace  Williams 

42.  Mamie  Morris 

43.  Grace  Eskridge 

44.  Mildred  Walker 

45.  Ada  H.  Bradley 

46.  Enda  M.  Atkins 

47.  Myra  Baker 

48.  Wallace  H.  White 

49.  Emma  Covington 

50.  Alice  J.  Higgins 

5 1.  Nellie  K.  Lanford 

52.  Susie  A.  Willing 

53.  Myrtle  M.  Bradley 


,  Mardella  Springs 


Hebron 
Mardella  Springs 


Quantico 


White  Haven,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

Hebron,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

Hebron 

Tyaskin 

White  Haven 

Wetipquin 

Clara,  Md. 

White  Haven 

Pittsville 

Delmar,  Del.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Parsonsburg 

Pittsville 


Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No    3 
Delmar,  Del.,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Parsonsburg 

Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Delmar,  Del.,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3 
Parsonsburg 
Pittsville 

Pittsville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Pittsville.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Allen 
Allen 
Eden 
Eden 
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54. 

Vida  Taylor 

55. 

Elizabeth  Hithch 

56. 

Georgia  Reddish 

57. 

Ronie  Baus 

58. 

A.  May  Reddish 

sy. 

May  Parker 

60. 

Sadie  Atkins 

61. 

Pauline  Horsey 

62. 

Louisa  A.  Stebbins 

63. 

Cecil  W.  Goslee 

64. 

Nellie  L.  Smith 

65. 

Vivian  L.  Long 

66. 

Mamie  Hastings 

67. 

Pearl  Phillips 

68. 

Charles  E.  Tilghman 

69. 

Edwin  K.  Mcintosh 

70. 

Katherine  B.  Bowers 

71. 

Sallie  J..  Clash 

72. 

Stella  M.  Richardson 

73. 

Mary  E.  Cooper 

74. 

Myra  A.  Bennett 

75. 

Morris  L.  Stier 

76. 

Lester    A.    Hall 

77. 

Meta  F.  Eppler 

78. 

Irma  Boston 

79. 

Elsie  Larmore 

80. 

Margaret   Dickerson 

81. 

Ida  M.   Guthrie 

82. 

Alice  Carter 

83. 

Estella  Carrter 

84. 

Bertha   McGrath 

85. 

Edna  Owens 

86. 

Mattie  F.  Culver 

87. 

Edna   Wright   Nichol? 

88. 

C.  Allen  Carlson 

89. 

Lucy  J.  Walter 

90. 

Laura  B.  Insley 

91. 

Ariannaa  Wingate 

92. 

Mollie  L.  Parker 

93. 

Alice  M.  Pollitt 

94. 

Elsie  M.  Bradley 

95. 

Elsie  Baker 

96. 

J.  B  Lindsley 

97. 

Hattie  Twilley 

98. 

Virginia   E.    Bailey 

99. 

Mattie  E.  Parker 

100. 

Howard  J.  Maddox 

101. 

Irma  Bounds      " 

Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
Allen 

Eden,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Salisbury.  R.  F.  D    N?.  3 
Salisbury.  R.  F.  D.  No  4 
Salisbury.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4 
Salisbury,  R.  F.  D.  No.  .E 
Salisbury.  R  F.  D.  No.  4 
Fruitland 


Salisbury.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
Salisbury,  R.  F.  .  No.  5 
Sharptown 


Delmar.  Dv. 


Salisbury 
Tyaskin 
Bivalve 
Nanticoke 


Clara. 

Willards,  R.  F.  D.  No.  * 

Willards.  R.  F.  D.  No   2 

Willards 

Willards.  R.  F.  D.  No.  I 

Willards 

Hebron 
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102.  Margaret  C.  Waller 

103.  Mary  E.  Wood 

104.  Ruby   Hayman 
105..  Nellie  E.  Majors 

106.  J.  Frank  McBee 

107.  N.  Price  Turner 

108.  Lettie  G.  Gossett 

109.  Alma  E.  Lankford 

110.  Katherine  True 
ill.  W.  Stanley  Phillips 
112.  Laura  E.  Ruark 
li3.  Annie  H.  Peters 
H4.  A.  L.  Greenwood 
il5.  Margaret  Greenewalt 

116.  Eileen  Carland 

117.  George  H.  Richwine 

118.  E.  Vaughn  Jacobs 

119.  Ida  Morris 

120.  Jessie  Taylor 

121.  L..  Cora  Gilliss 

122.  Clifford  Ryall 

1 23.  Louise  Gullett 

124.  Nina  Venables 

125.  Edna  Wilkins 

1 26.  Ruth  Bennett 
127.     Alice  Toadvine 

128.  Elizabeth  W.  Woodcock 

129.  Mildred  Dougherty 

130.  Mary  Cooper  Smith 

131.  James  M.  Bennett 

132.  Mary  E.  Toadvine 

133.  Mattie  E.  Windsor 
13"4.  Eva  V.  Taylor 

135.  A.  Edna  Windsor 

136.  L.   Kate  Darby 

137.  May  C.  Hill 

138.  Josephine   Porter 

139.  Nancy  H.  Smith 

140.  C.  Nettie  Holoway 
14i.  Bessie  Jackson  Smith 

142.  Wilsie  Banks 

143.  Elsie  Hearji 
i44.  Mabel  C.  Waller 

145.  Ella  Lee  BeUs 

146.  Gertrude  Killian 

147.  Nellie  F   Hill 

148.  Julia   Sc'uMtkrker 

1 49.  Emma  Faulkner 


Hebron 

Rockawalking 

Salisbury.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

Salisbury 
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150. 
151. 


Anna  Jester 
Rachel  Jester 


S. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
lc. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
IT. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 


Jesterville 
Jesterville 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 


Mary  A.  Townsend 
Minnie  \Y.  Jones 
Minnie  L.  Coffin 
Mamie  C.  Coffin 
E.  W.  McMaster 
Edna    S.  Whaley 
Lucy   N.   Stagg 
Elsie  M.  Dennis  • 
Edna  Riley 
Zadok  Powell 
A.  C  Humphreys 
Winifred  Spencer 
Mary  F.   Bailey 
E.   Clark  Fontaine 
John  S.  Hill 
Lillie  Heward 
Julia  F.  Bratteo 
Elizabeth  S    Ri~nardson 
Newell   Corddry 
Flenrietta  Bell 


Snow  Hill 
Berlin 


Pocomoke  City 
Snow  Hill 

Newark 

Snow  Hill 


a         « 

Berlin 

Pocomoke  City 
Stockton 
Snow  Hill 


Berli 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I. 

J.  L.  Sigmund 

2. 

George  D.  Gideon 

3. 

R.  Hebden 

4. 

Lollie    Holston 

5. 

F.  E.  Bridgetts 

6. 

Ethel  Colley 

i . 

Frank  A.  Clapper 

8. 

C.  H.  French 

9. 

Mary  P.  Farr 

Landsdowne,  Pa. 

1722  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1392  E.  2ist  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Greenbackville,  Va.. 

Ii2  Second  St„  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York 

Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City 

Care  Enoch  Pratt  Librarv.  Baltimore 


"Suggest  to  your  teachers  that  they  compare  numerically  the  mem- 
bership of  our  Association  with  that  of  similar  organizations  in  neigh- 
boring states :  and  to  compare  the  400  members  of  our  Association  with 
the  nearly  4000  teachers  in  our  State,  and  then  ask  themselves  if  they 
are  satisfied  with  this  reflection  upon  the  craft  spirit  of  the  teachers  of 
Maryland.  And,  should  such  comparison  not  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
past  interest  in  the  Association.  Ask  them  to  read  Dr.  Stephen's 
''Foreword"  in  the  year  book  of  1914-1915,  in  which  Dr.  Stephens  states 
that  the  most  universal  organization  of  our  teaching  force  is  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'   Association   and  through  this  agency  many  of  the 
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school   laws    have   had   their   origin."     Would   the   kill   the   goose    which 
laid  the  golden  egg?" 

Extract  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  County  School  Boards  of  Mary- 
land by  H.  H.  Murphy,  Wm.  J.  Holloway,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Committee. 

ENROLLMENT 

Each  teacher  in  the  State  is  earnestly  requested  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  membership  fee  is 
50  cents  a  year.  Each  member  receives  a  printed  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings. This  is  a  very  valuable  report  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of. 
every  teacher.  Even  if  you  are  unable  to  be  in  attendance  at  our 
Ocean  City  meeting  you  should  renew  your  membership.  Please  do 
not  neglect  this  matter  as  the  character  of  the  program  and  the  value 
■of  the  printed  proceedings  depend  largely  on  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 

1915 

HUGH    W.   CALDWELL,  Secretary,   Ghesapeake   City,  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir :— I  am  inclosing  50  cents  for  my  membership  fee  in  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1915. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Name    

Address    

1  should  be  enrolled  under   County 

BANNER  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  March  6,  i915,  it  was  decided  to  recognize  the 
interest  teachers  have  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association  by  creating  an 
Enrollment  Banner  to  go  annually  to  the  County  leading  the  membership 
on  a  percentage  basis.  At  Occean  City,  Maryland,  the  banner,  to  be 
of  an  attractive  design  and  material,  will  be  presented  to  the  County 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  its  public  school  teachers  enrolled 
in  the  Association  for  1915.  The  banner  will  record  this  fact,  and  will 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  School  Board  winning  it  until  the^  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  when  it  will  be  re-awarded  on  the 
same   basis.     Which    county    will   be    the    first    to    win    this    fine    trophy!1 


"I  am  writing  your  county  superintendent  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  Enrollment  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association.  Our  last  year's  attendance  was  distressingly  a 
disappointment,  and  our  professional  reputation  demands  new  interest 
in  this  anual  teachers'  gathering.     I     want  you  to  co-operate  in  securing 
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members  in  your  county.  What  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  100  per 
cent,  of  your  teachers  were  to  enroll !  Won't  you  help  to  bring  about 
such  a  result?  The  dedication  of  the  new  Education  Building  will  be 
a  feature  of  this  year's  program.  Remember  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated $25,000  to  erect  this  building  for  the  teachers  of  Maryland — 
an  unusual  compliment.  To  fail  to  manifest  due  appreciation  by  our 
presence  would  seem  like  base  disloyalty  to  our  calling,  and  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  State's  generous  recognition.  Co-operate  with  your 
county-  superintendent  in  this  matter,  and  make  the  next  the  biggest  and 
best  of  all  our  meetings.  Talk  with  your  county-  superintendent  rela- 
tive to  selecting  some  hotel  at  Ocean  City-  as  headquarters  for  the 
teachers  of  your  county.     Begin  your  activities  at  once." 

— Extract  from  Letter  of  Dr.  JL  Bates  Stephens  to  the  Principals. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 


Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  The 
Maryland   State   Teachers'   Associotion. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Membership. 

Section  1.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  this 
State  are  eligible  to  active  membership  herein.  Any  such  person  may 
become  an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  paying  the  annual 
•dues  of  fifty  cents  and  signifying  assent  to  this  Constitution,  and  may 
continue  his  membership  from  year  to  year  by  the  payment  of  the  annual 
dues  aforesaid. 

Section  2.  All  friends  of  education  in  this  State,  upon  payment  of 
the  annual  dues,  may  become  associate  members,  with  all  privileges  of 
the  Association,  except  the  right  to  hold  office  and  vote  in  the  election  of 
officers. 

Section  3.  Other  distinguished  educators,  and  friends  of  education 
on  being  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  elected  honorary 
members  of  this  Association.  • 

ARTICLE  III. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  as  Chairman,  the  First  Vice-President,  ex- 
officio,  and  three  other  members,  elected  by  the  Association,  provided 
that  on  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  one  member  shall  be  elected 
for  the  year,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years.  Thereafter,  as 
vacancies  occur,  the  members  of  said  Committee  shalll  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  All  officers,  except  the  elective  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  preside  at  all 
sessions  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee;  cause  this 
Constitution  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  several  provisions  thereof, 
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appoint  members  of  the  standing  committees  as  herein  provided  and  al! 
special  committees  unless  otherwis'e  determined  upon  by  resolution; 
prepare,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
program  for  the  annual  meetings  and  arrange  for  section  meetings ; 
sign  proper  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  for  funds  in  payment  of 
lawful  claims  when  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  per- 
form  all   other  necessary   duties    incident   to   the   office     of    President. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  membership 
of  the  Association,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  provide  for  the  printing  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  complete  program,  secure  special  transportation  terms 
for  the  annual  meeting,  have  charge  of  the  compiling  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  within  thirty  days  after  said  ses- 
sion, disseminate  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  a  record  of  all  claims  and  of 
all  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and  carry  on  such  a 
correspondence  as  may  seem  to  him  or  to  the  Executive  Committee  de- 
sirable. It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  collect  all 
membership  fees,  and  pay  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  ,end  of 
each  month  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
direct.  He  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  annually  an  enrolling  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  enrollment 
of  members  and  such  other  work  as  he  may  direct. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and*  pay  all  'orders 
signed  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  present,  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  of  the  finances 
with  vouchers  for  all  expenditures  and  other  documents  pertaining  to 
his  office  and  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall 
turn  over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books,  and  other  papers  belonging 
to  the  Association. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  between  its  annual 
sessions ;  officers  so  chosen  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  session 
and  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified ;  said  Committee  shall  have 
in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association;  shall  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
and  resolutions  of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided  for.  It  shall 
call  for  a  report  from  each  Standing  Committee  annually,  same  to  be 
presented  to  the  President  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting.     It  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Committees   and  Departments. 
Section    1.     The    President   on   the   second    day   of   each   annual    ses- 
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sion    shall    appoint    and    announce    the    membership    of    the     following 
Standing  Committees  and  designate  the  Chairman  of  each: 
A  committee  of  five  on  Legislation. 
A  committee  of  three  on  Educational  Progress. 
A  committee  of  three  on  Auditing  Accounts. 
A  committee  of  three  on  Resolutions. 

A  committee  of  nine  to  serve   as  a  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are  to 
be  appointed  annually  and  serve  for  three  years. 
Section  2.     Upon   the   written  request  of  five  or  more  members   of 
the    Association    that    a    Special    Committee    be    appointed    to    take    into 
consideration  some  particular  educational  subject,  or  upon  the  order  of 
the  Association  to  that  intent,   the  President  shall   appoint  such   Special 
Committee.     Each    committee   so   appointed    shall   present   at   the   annual 
meeting  a   written   report,   either   preliminary    or   complete,    and   in   suit- 
able form  for  filing  or  publication. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  organized  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, as  adjuncts  to  this  Association  and  subordinate  thereto,  three 
departments,  namely. 

1.  The   Department  of    Primary  Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

'    3.     The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time  §uch  other 
departments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall  elect  its 
own  officers  and  sub-divide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed 
practicable.  Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  during 
each  annual  session  of  this  Association  and  such  other  meetings  as  may 
be  thought  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall  within 
ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department  forward  to'  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
department  during  the  preceding  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  Association,  and  other  meetings  at  a  call  of  a  majority  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Election    of   Officers. 

Section  1  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the 
last  day's  session  of  the  annual  meeting  in  the  following  manner : 

The  President  shall  appoint  two  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the 
ballots.     Nominations    may   b    made   and   the   vote    shall   then   be   taken. 

The   person   receiving  the   majority   of   the    votes   cast   shall  be   de- 
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clared  elected.  The  Association  may,  however,  by  a  viva  voce  vote 
record  its  ballot  for  any  candidate. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the 
teachers,  and  from  the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  shall  become  the  First  Vice-President  of 
this  Association  and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commitee  as 
provided  by  Article  III,  Section   1,  of   this   Const!/ ution. 

Section  3.-  All  officers  elected  as  above  provided  shall  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  their  repective  positions  immediately  upon  the  close  of 
the  annual  meeting  at  which  they   were  elected. 

ARTICLE  VII,     !V',,:,;      ,,'.      ;..: 

By-Laws. 

Section  i.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  .Constitution  may 
be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  .at  annual  meet- 
ings and  any  By-Law  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-.thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present.      ''    ■  >■'■  '■•  '"'  '       • 

ARTICLE  VIII.  In:- 

Amendments.         ;  '  iV 

Section  i.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting, 
but  not  vvithout  a  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  presented 
in  writing  at  least  one  day  previous  to  action  thereon. 


■ .  ■    -j  i ;  .i 

,rlj    ')■)    |ioh 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I. 

Annual  Dues. 

The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

ARTICLE  II. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  shall  deliver  an  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Adjournment. 

When  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  President  shall  introduce  the  President-elect  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  he  shall  declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE   MARYLAND  STATE 
TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION 

HAVE    BEEN    HELD   AS    FOLLOWS: 


1. — 1S66.  Western  Female  High  School.  Baltimore.     President,  Thos.  D. 
Baird :   Treasurer.  A.  F.  Wilkerson :   Recording  Secretary. 
A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 
2. — 1567.  St.  John's   College.     President.     Thos.    D.    Baird:      Treasurer, 
Wiliam  Elliott,  Jr. :  Recording  Secretary.  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
3. — 1S65.  Western    Female    High    School,    Baltimore.     President,    C.    K. 
Nelson ;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton ;  Recording  Secre- 
tary. A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
4. — 1S69.  Western    Female    High    School,    Baltimore.     President.    P.    M. 
Leakin ;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton :  Recording  Secre- 
tary.  Wiliam   Wardenburg. 
5. — 1S70.  Hall.  House  of   Delegates,  Annapolis.     President,  J.   C.  Well- 
ing:   Treasurer.    Alexander    Hamilton;    Recording    Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
6. — 187i.  Eastern    Female    High    School,    Baltimore.     President.    W.    B. 
Worthington :  Treasurer.  Alexander  Hamilton ;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
7. — i572.  Court  House,  Frederick  City.     President.  William  Elliott.  Jr : 
Treasurer,    Alexander    Hamilton;      Recording      Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
8. — 1873.  Lyceum   Hall,   Hagerstown.       President,     James   M.   Garnett : 
Treasurer,     Alexander   Hamilton:     Recording     Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
9. — 1S74.  Western  Female  High   School.   Baltimore.       President,     D   A. 
Hollingshead ;    Treasurer.    Alexander    Hamilton :    Record- 
ing Secretary.  A.    F.  Wilkerson. 
10. — 1S75.  Cumberland,  Md.     President,  William   Elliott.  Jr.. ;   Treasurer, 
Alexander   Hamilton ;     Recording   Secretary.     A.   F.   Wil- 
kerson. 
11. — 1576.  City  College,  Baltimore.     (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)     Presi- 
dent, James  L.  Bryan :     Treasurer.     Alexander  Hamilton : 
Recording  Secretary.  A  F.  Wilkerson. 
12. — :-  »ton.     President.   James   L.    Bryan;     Treasurer,     Alexander 

Hamilton ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13. — 1S7S.  City    College.   Baltimore.     President.   John   F.    Arthur:    Treas- 
urer   C.  G.  Edwards :     Recording  Secretary.     A.  F.   Wil- 
kerson. 
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i4. — 1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treas- 
urer, C.   G.  Edwards;     Recording  Secretary,     A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
i5.— 1880.  Ocean    City.     President,     M.   A.   Newell;     Treasurer,     C.   G. 

Edwards ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson 
16. — 1881.  Frederick.     President,    George   M.   Upshur;    Treasurer,    C.   G. 

Edwards ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
18. — 1882.  Cumberland.     President,     A.    G.     Harley;     Treasurer,     C.   G. 

Edwards ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
IS. — 1883.  Ocean    City.     President,    George   L.    Grape;    Treasurer,    C.    G. 

Edwards ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
19.— 1884.  Ocean    City.     President,    A.    S.    Kerr;    Treasurer    C.    G.    Ed- 
wards ;  Recording  Secretary,  A  .F.  Wilkerson 
£0. — 1S85.  Deer    Park.     President,    J.    W.    Thompson;    Treasurer,    C.    G. 

Edwards ;    Recording    Secretary,    A.    F.    Wilkerson. 
21. — 1886.  Blue    Mountain    House.     President,    F.    A.    Soper;    Treasurer, 

Lewis  Ford ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson 
22.— Hygeia   Hotel,   Old   Point,   Va.     President,    P.   A.   Witmar;   Treas- 
urer,. George  S.   Grape;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
23. — 1888.  Mountain   Lake   Park.     (With  West     Virginia     Association.) 
Lewis    Ford,    First    Vice-President;    Treasurer,    Alexander 
Chaplain ;  number  of  members,  162. 
24. — 1889.  Blue  Mountain  House.     President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexader    Chaplain ;    Recording    Secretary,   A.    F.    Wilker- 
son ;  number  of  members  167. 
25.— 1890.  Bay  Ridge.     President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain ;    Recording   Secretary,    A.    F.    Wilkerson ;    num- 
ber of  members,   120. 
26. — 1891.  Ocean   City.     President,   John  E.   McCahan;   Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain ;     Recording     Secretary,     A.  F.  Wilkerson ; 
'  number  of  members  236. 
27. — 1892.  Blue   Mountain   House.      President,     James    A.   Diffenbaugh; 
Treasurer,     Alexander     Chaplain ;     Recording     Secretary. 
A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893.  No  meeting  of  M.  S.  T.  A.     Executive  Committee,  after  care- 
ful  deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account 
of  Columbian  Eposition  being  held  in  Chicago.. 
28. — 1894.  Annapolis.     President    Wilbur    F.    Smith;    Treasurer,    Alexan- 
der  Chaplain;     Recordling   Secretary,     A.   F.   Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  132. 
29. — 1895.  Blue  Fountain  House.     President,  M.  Bates   Stephens;  Treas- 
urer,   Alexander    Chaplain;      Recording     Secretary,   A.    F. 
Wilkerson ;   number   of   members,   129. 
30. — 1896.  Deer  Park.     President,   Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz ;  ^Treasurer. 
Alexander  Chaplain;   Recording  Secretary,   A.  F.  Wilker- 
son ;  number  of  members,  78. 
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31. — 1897.  Blue  Mountain-  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson ;  number  of  members,  162. 
—1898.  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington. 
Ebbitt  House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation. 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at 
Ebbitt  House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account 
of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of 
$15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for  badges. 

32. — 1899.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson ;  number 
of  members,   144. 

33. — 1900.  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty ;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkeron;  num- 
ber of  members,  7i. 

34. — 1901.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley ; 
number  of  members,  169. 

35. — 1902.  Ocean  City.  President  F.  Eugene  Wathen ;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  C  Harley ;  num- 
ber of  members,   166. 

36. — 1903.  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley ;  number 
of  members,  229. 

37. — 1904.  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds ;  Treasurer,  John 
E  McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley ;  number 
of  members,  216. 

38. — 1905.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith ;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Har- 
ley ;  number  of  members.  356. 

.39. — 1906.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell ; 
number  of  members,  384.. 

40. — 1907.  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.   Caldwell,  number  of  members,   374. 

41. — 1908.  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell : 
number   of   members,   375. 

42. — 1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  £.  Richmond;  Treas- 
urer. John  E.  McCahan  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W. 
Caldwell ;  number  of  members,  566. 

£3# — iQio.  Ocean    City.       President.    E.     A.     Browning;*    Treasurer,     R. 
Berryman ;    Recording    Secretary,      Hugh      W.      Caldwell ; 
V*  number   of    members,   420. 


♦Succeeded  Mr  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
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44. — 1911.  Rraddock    Heights.     President,    Howard    C.    Hill;    Treasurer, 

R.    Berryman ;    Recording   Secretary,    Hugh   W.    Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  792. 
45. —  [912.  Rraddock  Heights.     President,  Earle  B.  Wood;  Treasurer,  R. 

Berryman ;    Recording    Secretary,      Hugh      W.      Caldwell ; 

number  of  members,  95.v 
4(5. —  r9l3.  Annapolis.      President,   James   B   Noble;   Treasurer,   R   Berry- 
man ;    Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W.    Caldwell ;    number 

of    members,    785. 
47.— 1914.  Ocean  City.     President,  Woodland  C.    Philips;   Treasurer.   Dr. 

R.    Berryman;    Recording   Secretary,   Hugh    W.    Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  361. 
48. — 1915.  Ocean    City.     President,    Dr.    E.    F.    Buchner;    Treasurer,    Dr. 

R.    Berryman ;    Recording    Secretary,    Hugh   W.    Caldwell ; 

number  of  members,  720. 
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Joint  Meetings  of  the  Departments  of  Rural 
Education  and  Agriculture 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

Thomas  W.  Troxell,  Gaithersburg,  Chairman. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

W.    R.   C.    Connick,   Baden,   President. 
S.  S.  Stabler,  Frederick,   Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Earl  C.  Baity,  Street,  Vice-President- 
Ocean    City,    Md..,    June   30,    1915. 
The  meeting  was  callell  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  R.  C.  Connick  at  9.30 
A..  M. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan.  Specialist  in  Rural  School  Administration,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
presented  a  paper  on 

THE   IDEAL   RURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  would  imply  that  I  am  to  criticize  ad- 
versely the  present  rural  school.  This  I  do  not  propose  to  do,  at  least 
I  do  not  propose  to  criticize  what  it  is  now  doing..  I  intend  to  suggest 
what  it  ought  to  do  in  addition  to  what  it  now  undertakes  and  some 
of  the  complaints  that  are  now  made  against  it.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  usual  complaint  and  will  dispose  of  that  first.  I  refer  to  the 
statement  which  you  all  have  heard  so  many  times,  "The  schools  are 
not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be."  This  statement  in  reality  is  intended 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  complaints.  Literally  it  is  not  true ;  while  there 
are  a  few  schools  that  are  not  as  "good  as  they  used  to  be,"  on  the 
whole,  our  schools,  both  city  and  country,  are  much  better  than  they 
ever  were,  not  only  in  physical  equipment  but  also  in  the  richness  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  methods  and  efficiency  of  teaching.  In  the  schools 
of  thirty  years  ago  but  few  subjects  were  taught.  There  is  good  evi- 
dence to  support  the  statement  that  these  same  subjects  are  taught 
more  efficiently  today,  in  spite  of  all  the  new  subjects  added  to  the 
course  of  study.  I  know  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  reading 
writing,  and  spelling  are  not  taught  as  well  today  as  they  were  in  the 
past.  There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  People  are 
judging  by  impressions  rather  than  by  definite  information.  Such  im- 
pressions are  apt  to  lead  them  astray.     We  remember,  for  instance,  that 
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the  winters  when  we  were  boys  were  much  more  severe  than  those  of 
later  years  and  we  are  inclined  to  hold  to  our  belief  in  spite  of  Gov- 
ernment records  to  the  contrary.  The  statement  that  boys  and  girls  are 
not  taught  in  the  schools  today  to  read  and  spell  and  write  as  well  as 
were  those  of  a  generation  ago  is  not  new  and  not  confined  to  twentieth 
century  criticism.  It  is  probably  interesting  to  know  that  in  1837  Horace 
Mann,  one  of  the  greatest  educators  that  the  United  States  has  produced, 
wrote,  "it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  cannot 
read  and  write  and  spell  as  well  as  those  of  a  generation  ago."  A  cer- 
tain Yale  professor  in  1870  regrets  that  the  schools  are  not  teaching  the 
three  fundamentals  as  was  done  a  few  decades  before.  Similar  ex- 
pressions in  educational  journals,  magazines  and  newpapers  have  ap- 
peared in  very  large  numbers  since  then  down  to  the  present  time.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  the  schools  are  becoming  less  and  less  efficient  in 
their  ability  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write  and  spell  since  the 
days  when  Horace  Mann  was  a  school  boy?  An  examination  of  public 
records  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  written  by  clerks 
nearly  always  selected  for  clerks  on  account  of  their  ability  to  write 
and  spell  does  not  indicate  this  to  be  true ;  it  reveals  a  handwriting  and 
spelling  below  that  of  the  average  high  school  pupil  of  today. 

Many  tests  have  been  made  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  teaching 
methods  of  today  with  those  of  the  past,  the  results  of  all  are  in  favor  of 
the  present  teaching.  Among  them  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Spring- 
field  Tests."  The  examination  papers,  questions  ""and  answers,  given 
to  school  children  in  Springfield,  Mass..  60  years  ago,  were  found  re- 
cently stored  away  in  the  old  high  school  building.  Boys  and  girls  now 
enrolled  in  the  same  grades  in  Springfield  schools  were  given  these  same 
examinations.  The  examinations  were  corrected  by  a  special  group  of 
teachers  who  also  recorrected  the  examinations  taken  by  the  children 
of  60  years  ago,  so  that  both  sets  would  be  marked  on  the  same  basis. 
The  pupils  of  today  passed  these  examinations,  obtaining  very  much 
higher  ranks  than  those  for  whom  the  examinations  were  held;  in 
geography,  11  per  cent  higher;  in  arithmetic,  24  per  cent  higher ;and  in 
spelling,  10  per  cent  higher. 

The  spelling  test  was  particularly  unfair  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  present  day,  as  it  contained  many  unusual  words  such  as  were  in- 
cluded in  spelling  lessons  of  50  and  60  years  ago  and  are  not  now  in- 
cluded, as  elementary  school  children  today  are  required  to  learn  only 
words  in  more  or  less  common  usage.  In  penmanship  also  the  pupils 
of  today  were  far  in  advance  of  those  of  60  years  ago.  The  report  on 
these  Springfield  Tests  includes  printed  side  by  side  photographic 
copies  of  the  handwriting  of  the  children  of  60  years  ago  and  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  children  of  today.  There  is  no  doubt  relative 
to  which  group  of  children  produced  the  better  copy.  Many  similar 
tests  might  be  quoted  if  time  permitted. 

Among  those  most  competent   to  know,  it  is  generally   agreed  that 
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our  schools  are  more  efficient  in  the  work  they  are  doing  than  ever  be- 
fore.    Where  then  are  there  grounds  for  complaint? 

If  we  judge  our  schools  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  one,  two, 
or  more  generations  ago  we  must  pronounce  that  great  progress  has 
been  made.  If  we  judge  them  in  the  light  of  present  day  conditions 
how  nearly  they  are  fulfilling  the  functions  that  the  school  of  today 
must  fulfill,  we  must  pronounce  them  unsatisfactory  in  spite  of  the 
progress  made. 

One  ground  for  complaint  is  that  in  their  development  the  schools 
have  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  economic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  'whom  they  serve,  and  the  resulting  changes  in  the 
other  factors  in  the  education  of  the  child.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  school  is  but  one  of  the  factors  in  the  child's  education,  that 
there  are  many  others — the  home,  the  church,  the  place  of  work,  the 
place  of  amusement,  and  wherever  time  is  idled  away  in  the  street  01 
about  the  store.  The  school  is  the  supplement  to  all  of  these,  supple- 
menting what  each  may  do  for  the  education  of  the  child  in  a  beneficial 
way,  and  offsetting  what  each  may  do  in  a  harmful  way.  Among  these 
factors  the  home  ought  to  be  the  most  important.  That  the  home  of 
today  does  not  bear  the  same  proportional  part  of  the  burden  of  educat- 
ing the  child  as  the  home  in  earlier  times  is  generaly  recognized  by 
those  who  are  thinking  about  such  things.  For  economic  reasons  the 
home  of  today  is  a  different  institution  from  the  home  of  the  past  and 
the  school  therefore  must'  assume  functions  unnecessary  in  the  past. 
What  the  home  neglects  the  school  must  do. 

Another  ground  of  complaint  is  that  the  present  school  in  continu- 
ing closely  in  the  way  of  the  traditional  school,  is  failing  to  recognize 
(at  least^  by  definite  action)  the  variety  of  methods  needed  on  account 
of  the  complex  character  of  the  many  types  of  children  now  in  school. 
The  desire  for  education  and  compulsory  education  laws  both  together 
bring  into  the  school  children  of  many  types ;  some  looking  forward 
to  professional  life,  some  to  life  in  the  trades  and  the  industries,  some 
not  looking  forward  at  all.  It  includes  children  of  all  races  and  nation- 
alities, rich  and  poor,  of  educated  parentage  and  ignorant  parentage, 
able-bodied  and  weak-bodied,  strong-minded  and  feeble-minded. 
While  we  have  heard  much  of  special  schools,  "schools  adapted  to  the 
lives  of  the  children,"  etc.,  in  actual  practice  there  is  but  little  differen- 
tiation in  the  school  work  on  account  of  the  different  types  of  children. 
Comparatively  speaking,  all  but  a  very  few  schools  are  expending  their 
energy  in  educating  all  kinds  of  children  for  all  kinds  of  lives  in  the 
same  way,  following  the  system  developed  for  a  single  type,  and  ex- 
pecting efficiency  and  satisfaction   to   result. 

In  other  words,  the  satisfactory  school  for  the  present  time  must 
meet  a  great  variety  of  conditions  not  met  in  former  days.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  do  the  work  of  the  traditional  school  and  it  must  provide 
methods  of  education  adapted  to  the  different  ways  in  which  people  are 
living,  to  the  educational  factors  outside  of  the  school,  and  to  the  many 
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types  of  children  with  which  the  school  must  deal.  Its  method  must 
be  built  upon  a  recognition  of  present-day  economic,  industrial,  and 
social  conditions.  A  century  of  time  has  seen  many  wonderful  changes 
in  the  economic  world.  It  has  seen  the  establishment  of  the  utilization 
of  steam  and  electricity ;  it  has  seen  machinery  replace  hand  labor,  the 
factory  system  replace  the  home  industries ;  it  has  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  "the  division  of  labor"  plan  with  a  high  degree  specialization 
system  in  which  one  man  performs  but  a  single  operation  in  the  manu- 
facture of  an  article,  replace  the  one-man  system;  it  has  seen  the  urban 
tenement  home  replace  the  country  cottage. 

Before  the  age  of  machinery  the  typical  home  was  a  rural  home, 
an  individual  house  and  surrounding  land.  In  a  large  measure,  it  was 
self-sufficing;  the  land  produced  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  home, 
the  home  manufactured  most  of  the  things  that  it  consumed  as  food  or 
clothing  and  the  implements  that  it  used  in  cultivating  the  land.  The 
home  depended  upon  other  homes  for  but  very  few  essentials  in  life. 
Certain  articles  of  manufacture  were  made  in  the  home  for  sale  in  other 
homes ;  these  constituted  the  products  of  the  original  home  industries. 
The  child  in  the  home  worked  with  his  parents  and  learned  from  them 
all  the  various  arts  and  industries  practiced  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home 
itself.  The  instruction  received  from  the  parent,  the  learning  of  these 
arts  and  industries  together  constituted  the  child's  vocational  education. 
By  constant  association  with  father  and  mother,  sharing  with  them  their 
pleasures  and  sorrows,  their  religious  life,  their  problems,  if  maintain- 
ing a  livelihood,  constituted  their  moral  education ;  and  these  two  to- 
gether constituted  the  best  part  of  their  general  education.  It  was  supple- 
mented by  a  school  which  taught  them  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  figure, 
furnishing  them  with  the  tools  by  means  of  which  they  could  acquire 
an  education  was  a  well-developed  man,  educated  in  the  head,  and  heart 
whatever  knowledge  had  been  stored  up  in  books.  The  product  of  such 
and  hand. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  required  the  gathering  together  of 
industries  into  the  factories,  for  machinery  needs  power.  Men  gave  up 
their  farms  and  their  home  industries  to  work  in  the  factory.  Better 
machines  requiring  less  strength  to  handle  were  suited  to  women  opera- 
tors. Women  gave  up  their  work  in  the  farm  home  for  work  in  the 
factories.  Because  the  factories  required  the  full  time  of  the  men  and 
women,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  land  and  they  gave  up 
their  land,  moving  their  place  of  residence  in  close  to  the  factory.  The 
town  or  city  developed  with  the  tenement  house  taking  the  place  of  the 
country  home,  and  with  the  development  came  thousands  of  problems 
both  social  and  economic  undreamed  of  before.  In  the  homes  of  the 
better  class  of  factory  workers,  the  father  spends  his  days  in  the  mill,  the 
mother  at  home.  The  children  have  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
mother  but  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  father.  The  boy  does  not 
associate  with  the  father  during  his  working  hours  as  under  the  old  sys- 
tem;  he  has  no  opportunity  to  learn    from  him  the  arts  and  industries 
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taught  to  the  farmer  boy.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  his  father's  work 
for  he  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  He  does  not  receive  the  constant  teach- 
ing which  comes  from  association  with  his  father,  and  he  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity-  of  educative  work  and  of  educative  play.  In  the  poorer 
homes  both  father  and  mother  work  in  the  factories,  the  children  being 
left  to  care  for  themselves.     Their  home  education  is  entirely  neglected 

The  city  home,  even  among  the  more  prosperous  families,  does  not 
possess  the  means  of  educating  its  children,  possessed  in  the  farm  home. 
In  the  great  majority-  of  them  the  boys  see  nothing  of  their  fathers  dur- 
ing the  working  hours  and  have  no  knowledge  of  their  fathers'  work. 
The  home  furnishes  none  of  the  opportunities  for  learning  to  handle 
tools  or  to  do  the  things  which  the  boy  on  the  farm  still  may  do.  The 
girls  may  still  come  in  constant  contact  with  her  mother,  may  still  learn 
many  of  the  household  arts  and  industries,  but  these  arts  and  industries 
practiced  in  the  city  home  are  but  a  hundredth  part  of  those  prac- 
ticed in  the  farmer  country-  home. 

Even  for  the  country  child,  has  come  economic  changes,  making  his 
work  on  the  farm  of  less  value  as  an  educative  process  The  present 
farm  is  not  self-sufficing,  it  is  a  highly  specialied  commercial  business. 
Many  of  the  different  arts  and  industries  formerly  practiced  on  the  farm, 
which  even.-  farmer  boy  was  required  to  know,  have  been  removed  from 
the  farm.  Blacksmithing.  dairying,  etc.,  were  once  farm  operations,  but 
are  now  separate  industries  by  themselves.  The  age  of  machinery 
reached  the  farm  very  soon  after  reaching  the  factory.  Mam-  of  the 
farm  operations  are  now  machine  operations.  The  farm  boy  has  become 
a  machine  operator ;  he  now  spends  his  day  in  the  corn  field  with  a  team 
and  machine,  where  he  formerly  spent  it  with  a  hand  hoe  but  in  the 
company  of  his  father,  and  perhaps  other  men.  This  constant  associa- 
tion with  his  father,  and  conversation  of  the  day.  the  instruction  given 
incidentally  by  the  father  to  the  boy  during  the  long  hours  of  labor, 
constituted  the  most  important  part  of  his  education.  His  position  is 
not  as  serious  in  this  respect  as  that  of  the  city-  boy,  but  it  is  serious 
enough  to  indicate  that  there  is  need  of  a  new  type  of  method  in  rural 
schools  as  well  as  there  is  in  city  schools. 

For  the  many  different  types  of  boys  and  girls  now  attending  much 
evidence  may  be  presented  to  show  that  the  school  to  be  satisfactory 
must  be  a  broader  institution  than*  the  school  of  the  past.  The  school 
of  a  half  century  ago  was  attended  almost  wholly  by  boys  and  girls  of 
one  type,  a  type  mentally  able  to  profit  by  the  kind  of  instruction  given 
The  population  of  the  country  includes  children  of  many  different  types. 
Compulsory  education  laws  require  all  chidlren  to  attend  school  usually 
until  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  birthday.  There  are  many  pupils  who 
desire  to  go  to  school  until  they  are  IS  or  19,  but  do  not  because  they 
cannot  profit  by  the  kind  of  education  given  by  the  academic  high 
school  still  following  traditional  lines.  There  are  so  many  lines  of  work 
in  trades  now  open  only  to  boys  and  girls  with  a  proper  education, 
where  formerly  none  was  required,  that  the  schools,  if  they  would  fulfill 
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the  functions  which  they  must  fulfill,  must  give  special  attention  to 
boys  entering  the  trades  as  well  as  to  those  entering  the  professions. 
There  are  many  lines  of  specialized  farming  where  special  education  is 
needed  for  boys  and  girls,  and  schools  must  give  special  attention  to 
these  boys  and  girls.  The  great  majority  of  our  high  schools,  fol- 
lowing as  they  do  traditional  lines,  are  designed  primarily  for  those  pre- 
paring for  the  professions  and  not  for  the  trades  or  for  agriculture. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  of  different  methods  for  different  types  of 
boys   and   girls    is   the   attitude    of   the   children   themselves.     Most   chil- 
dren  are  interes.ed  in  their  school   work  during  the  first  years,   during 
the  time  when  they  are  learning  to  read  and  write  and  figure  and  when 
they  are  learning  new  things  about  themselves,  their  country,  and  their 
history.     When,  however,  they  reach  the  age  of   12  or   i3  they  lose  in- 
terest in  the  school  and  leave  it  soon  as  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  by 
law.     The  majority  of  school  children  do  not  attend  school  longer  than 
they  are  required  to  do  so  by  law;  and  even  when  required  to  attend, 
remain  away  on  very  slight  excuses.     For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
only  73  out  of  every  100  enrolled  are  in  daily  attendance.     The  reason 
why  the  daily  attendance  is  poor  is  largely   on  account  of  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  school  work  on  the  part  of  the  child,  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  school  work  to  the  child  on     the     part  of  the 
parent.     The  reason  why  children  leave  school  entirely  as  soon  as  per- 
mitted  to   do   so   by  law  is  also  on  account  of  lack  of   interest.     It  is 
generally  supposed  that  children  leave  school  because  their  assistance  is 
needed  in  the  support  of  the  family ;  investigations,  however,  show  that 
more  children  leave  school  for  lack  of  interest  in  school  work  than  for 
all  other  reasons  put  together.     They  leave  because  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  education  they  are  receiving  in  the  school  will  be  of  any  particu- 
lar value  to  them  in  life,  or  because  they  think  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived   from  some  occupation  are  of  greater  value  than  those  derived 
from  continuing  in  school,   or,  in  many  cases,  because  on  account  of  the 
peculiarities   of  their  mind  they  find  school  work  difficult,  beyond  their 
comprehension,  and  they  become     discouraged     and     anxious     to     leave. 
Many  investigations  have  been   made  on   the  question  of  why  children 
leave  school ;   all  bring  out  the  same  reason.     As  an  example,   a  recent 
study  made   of   trade   and  labor   conditions   among  girls   in   the   city   of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  brings  out  the  fact  that  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  these  girls,  now  at  work  in  factories  could  have  continued  in  school 
if  they  had  wanted  to   or  if  theif  parents  had  cared  to  insist  upon  it. 
The  study  shows  that  the  number  of  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of 
aere   is    constantly   increasing.     Approximately   60    per    cent   of   the   girls 
between   these   ages,    employed    in   manufacturing   and   mercantile   estab- 
lishments, on  their  own  testimony  and  on  the  testimony  of  their  parents, 
left  school  because  they  "did  not  like  school,"  "wanted  to  go  to  work," 
etc.     The  question,  "why  did  you  leave  school?"  was  put  to  336  women 
employed  in  the  corset  trade;    91  had  left  school  between  the  ages   of 
13  and  16,  50  per  cent  of  whom  left  because  of  their  dislike  of  school. 
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In  a  recent  study  made  in  Chicago  among  boys  employed  in  factories 
in  the  city,  out  of  a  group  of  approximately  500  boys  included  in  the 
study,  15  per  cent  stated  they  would  like  to  return  to  school,  the  other 
85  per  cent  would  not  return  if  given  the  opportunity,  according  to  their 
own  statements.  Many  other  similar  investigations  have  been  made 
with  agreeing  results. 

This  lack  of  interest  is  due  to  several  causes.  On  the  part  of  many 
pupils  it  is  due  to  the  method  of  teaching  which  deals  so  largely  with 
the  abstract"  and  not '  with  the  concrete.  Many  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  comprehend  in  the  abstract,  they  must  think  in  terms 
of  things  that  they  know  about  or  that  they  can  touch  and  see.  The 
problem  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  which  "supposes"  something, 
causes  a  great  difficulty  to  many  boys  and  girls  who  would  easily  solve 
a  similar  problem  if  it  were  about  something  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  The  problem,  "supposing"  that  a  box  is  so  many  feet  deep 
so  many  feet  wide,  and  so  many  high,  find  the  cubical  contents,  is  very 
difficult  to  many  children  who  would  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  meas- 
uring with  the  yard-stick  an  actual  box  and  finding  its  cubical  con- 
tents, particularly  if  the  box  were  to  be  used  later  in  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school. 

Besides  the  difficulty  in  comprehension,  the  abstract  work  does  not 
appeal  to  the  child  as  practical.  Children  do  not  like  to  do  things  unless 
they  can  see  the  reason  for  doing  it.  They  want  to  know  that  it  is  worth 
while.  Learning  to  read,  write  and  figure  in  the  early  grades  does  ap- 
pear to  the  child  as  practical  and  children  in  those  years  are  interested 
in  school  work.  Later  on  (from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  years)  the  school 
••vork  is  more  largely  practice,  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
done  before.  This  does  not  appeal  to  the  child,  an<5  if  permitted  by  the 
law  or  his  parents,  he  leaves  school.  This  is  particularly  true,  as  the 
repetition  comes  in  greater  measure  in  the  grades  in  which  the  child  is 
enrolled  during  the  period  when  he  is  undergoing  the  change  of  life 
from  the  infant  to  the  youth,  the  period  of  adolescence,  the  period  of 
physical  growth  and  development  when  the  body  craves  unusual 
activity. 

There  are  therefore  these  two  important  factors  entering  into  the 
lack  of  interest  in  school  affairs,  causing  poor  daily  attendance  and  leaving 
school  early  in  life:  (l)a  discouragement  that  comes  to  many  boys 
and  girls,  owing  to  the  lack  of  ability  to  understand  the  work  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented,  a  failing  which  may  be  due  to  peculiari- 
ties in  the  child's  mind  or  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  life  in  terms  of 
which  the  school  studies  may  be  interpreted:  (2) the  feeling  on  the 
part  often  of  both  pupils  and  parents  that  the  school  work  is  not  an 
important  essential  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  is  therefore  not  worth 
while. 

If  the  school  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  two  things 
are  necessary  :  first,  correlate  the  academic  work  of  the  school  with  the 
industrial   work   of  educative  value   which   boys   and   girls   are   doing  at 
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home,  and  furnish  educative  industrial  work,  to  those  who  do  not  have 
it  outside  of  school ;  second,  make  the  school  work  more  interesting  by 
making  it  more  definite,  more  definitely.,  relative  to  outside  activities  in 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  so  it  may  be  interesting  to  all  types  of  mind, 
and  making  it  enough  more  practical  so  that  pupils  and  parents  may  ap- 
preciate that  it  is  practical.  -  .  ,7-        •    . 

Happily,  by  meeting  the  first  need  the  second  is  also  met.  Indus- 
trial work  of  the  right  kind,  properly,  administered  and  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  academic  work,  makes  the  academic  work  more  interesting 
because  it  seems  more  practical  and  makes  it  easier  to  understand  by 
the  "concrete"  mind,  as  it  is  then  a  concrete  subject  and  because  the  in- 
dustrial work  furnishes  experiences  in  terms  of :  which  the  academic 
work  may  be  interpreted. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  change  in  economic  life  that 
makes  a  rearrangement  in  school  methods  necessary.  Boys  and  girls 
were  formerly  given  industrial  work  at  home  of  the  greatest  educative 
value  under  an  efficient  teacher  (the  parent)  in  the  performance  of  the 
very  many  arts  and  industries  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm.  This  de- 
veloped and  educated  him  because  it  furnished  him  things  to  do  which 
required  constant  brain  effort.  .  This  industrial  work  and  the  experiences 
conected  with  it  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  school  work  rested, 
and  furnished  the  experiences  in  terms  of  which  interpretations  could 
be  macle.  Those  problems  met  in  the  school  which  otherwise  would  be 
abstract  became  concrete  and  definite  and  were  understood  by  types  of 
mind  that  could  not  understand  in  any  other  way. 

Industrial  developments  have  so  changed  the  character  of  the  work 
of  the  ordinary  factory  employee  that  he  is  now  as  a  rule  a  machine 
operator  engaged  in  monotonous  repetition  hour  after  hour  and  day 
after  day  of  the  same  operation.  The  operation  becomes  automatic  and 
the  operator  works  without  thought  relative  to  his  work..  Psychologists 
would  say  that  the  work  is  done  not  with  the  brain  but  with  the  lower 
nerve  centers ;  in  fact,  speed  requires  the  operation  to  become  automatic 
and  that  it  be  performed  without  brain  effort.  The  inventor  and  builder 
of  a  widely-used  machine  in  the  rubber-shoe  business,  a  machinist  of 
unusually  wide  experience  in  all  kinds  of  machine  work,  after  the  ma- 
chine was  ready  for  use,  went  with  it  to  the  rubber  factory  where  it  was 
installed,  and  operated  the  machine  for  three  months,  making  during 
that  time  a  few  minor  changes.  When  he  was  finally  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  the  machine,  and  satisfied  that  it  could  not  easily  get  out  of 
order,  so  that  it  could  be  handled  by  a  permanent  operator  without  spec- 
ial intelligence,  he  returned  from  the  factory  to  his  shop.  He  stated 
that  on  his  last  day  with  the  machine  he  had  cut  10,000  out-soles.  He 
states  that  the  regular  operator  assigned  to  the  machine  in  a  month's 
time  would  be  able  to  cut  30,000  out-soles  because  the  regular  operator 
would  run  the  machine  automatically,  "whereas  I  myself  cannot  run 
the  machine  without  thinking  about  it." 

Thirty  years   ago  in   certain    sections   of   the   country  in  the   neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  shoe  industries,  farmers  living  outside  of  the  shoe  towns 
were  engaged  during  the  winter  months  in  making  shoes  at  their  own 
homes;  that  is.  they  put  the  shoes  together  and  finished  them.  The  soles 
were  cut  and  the  uppers  were  cut  and  sewed  in  the  factory.  The  two 
were  finished  by  the  farmers  on  their  farms.  This,  of  course,  was  hard 
work.  Nearly  every  farmer  had  a  small  one-room  shop  in  which  he  and 
his  boys  and  his  hired  men  spent  many  hours  a  day  during  the  winter 
months  finishing  shoes.  The  shoe  manufacturing  business  at  that  time 
was  halfway  between  the  two  extremes — a  home  industry  product  and 
a  factory  product.  As  soon  as  machines  were  invented  that  could  nail 
or  peg  or  sew  the  upper  to  the  sole,  and  "treeing  machines"  were  in- 
vented to  finish  the  shoe,  the  manufacturer  of  the  shoe  was  moved  to 
the  factor}-  and  the  little  shops  of  the  farmers  were  turned  over  to 
other  uses. 

Originally  the  shoe  was  made  from  start  to  finish  by  one  man;  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak  it  was  made  by  six  men;  now  it  is  made  by 
from  250  to  400  men,  each  doing  but  a  small  part  of  the  task.  In  the 
first  stage,  .shoe  making  was  an  educative  employment,  the  work  could 
not  become  automatic;  in  the  last  stage,  it  is  highly  automatic  and  each 
workman  does  his  share  with  little  thought  relative  to  his  work.  The 
work  is  no  longer  of  educative  value.  The  machine  operator  in  the 
shoe  shop  is  typical  of  the  machine  operators  in  nearly  all  industries  and 
fairly  typical  of  all  factory  employees.  The  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment makes  it  imperative  that  when  not  engaged  in  their  regular  work 
that  they  be  engaged  in  thought  requiring  avocations  or  pleasures  of 
absorbing  in'erest  and  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  continue  to  think 
about  them  not  only  at  the  immediate  time  but  throughout  the  time 
when  engaged  in  their  regular  employment  in  the  factory..  Whether  or 
not  the  workmen  will  take  up  such  an  avocation  or  such  pleasures  de- 
pends upon  his  education.  The  school  must  understand  that  a  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  its  pupils  of  today  will  be  among  the 
machine  operators  in  a  few  years  and  that  how  they  shall  use  their 
"leisure"  will  depend  largely  upon  what  they  get  out  of  their  schooling. 

Inndustrial  work  as  a  part  of  the  school  work  cannot  be  used  as  a 
panacea  for  all  ills,  however  it  does  assist  indirectly  in  preparing  a  man 
for  his  leisure.  Whether  or  not  the  man  will  take  up  a  profitable  leisure 
employment  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  how  well  he  has  learned 
to  read  and  to  use  his  ability  to  read  in  other  ways  than  as  a  luxury. 
The  present  school  teaches  reading  and  its  applications  in  a  general  way, 
but  does  not  teach  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  majority-  of  the  pupils 
learn  how  to  apply  their  ability  to  assist  them  in  their  various  occupa- 
tions in  life.  This  kind  of  reading  cannot  be  taught  in  the  early  years. 
Industrial  work  holds  boys  in  school  beyond  the  first  years  and  the  right 
kind  of  industrial  work  properly  taught  requires  a  large  amount  of  read- 
ing of  the  kind  necessary  for  the  man  in  after-life  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  leisure.     What  is  the  best  kind  will  be  discussed  later.. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  appreciate  that  I  have  been   discussing 
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city  conditions,  as  the  factory  is  an  urban  institution,  and  that  you  are 
thinking  that  what  I  have  been  saying  does  not  and  never  will  apply 
to  the  country  conditions.  Farming,  of  course,  will  never  become  as 
automatic  as  factory  labor;  nevertheless  we  have  seen  the  machine  re- 
place much  of  the  hand  labor  on  the  farm,  and  the  farm  boy  deprived 
of  the  constant  association  of  his  father  because  he  is  now  a  machine 
operator.  We  have  seen  many  industries,  such  as  dairying  and  black- 
smithing,  formerly  farm  operations,  now  removed  from  the  farm;  we 
have  seen  the  farm  changed  from  a  self-sufficing  institution  to  a  com- 
mercial factory,  producing  but  from  one  to  two  commodities;  we  have 
seen  the  Georgia  cotton  farmer  hitch  up  his  Missouri  mule  to  the  buggy 
and  drive  into  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  purchase  cabbages  for  his  home 
table;  we  have  seen  the  Kansas  wheat  farmer  sit  down  to  his  dinner 
and  use  butter  from  Wisconsin,  canned  milk  from  Ohio,  and  canned 
tomatoes  from  Maryland,  all  of  which,  could  have  been  made  on  his  own 
farm.  Also  we  are  seeing  the  farmer's  sons  leaving  the  country  for 
the  city  because  of  their  lack  of  ability  to  use  their  \  leisure  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  They  are  going  to  the  cities  not  to  escape 
farm  labor  but  for  the  excitements  and  pleasures  of  city  life.  Unques- 
tionably the  economic  influences  acting  upon  urban  life  are  acting  also 
upon  rural  life,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  rural  school  should  en- 
large its  activities  to  meet  not  only  the  economic  changes  already  men-1 
tioned,  but  other  economic  and  social  changes,  already  developed  and 
which  may  come  in  the  future. 

In  this  discussion  I  am  not  thinking  of  vocational  education  when 
I  use  the  term  "industrial  work."  I  realize  that  there  is  need  that  the 
public  school  furnish  vocational  education  to  certain  boys  and  girls  of 
14  years  of  age  and  upwards  and  perhaps  pre-vocational  training  in  the 
preceding  year  or  two  on  account  of  the  demand  for  more  skilled  work- 
men for  the  factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  because  the 
agricultural  future  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  more  intensive  one,  is 
another. 

In  this  discussion  I  am  not  thinking  of  vocational  education  nor  of 
vocationalizing  the  course  of  study,  but  rather  of  vitalizing  it  by  making 
it  full  of  meaning,  of  purpose,  and  of  interest  to  every  boy  and  girl 
regardless  of  race,  type,  ancestry,  or  peculiarities  in  the  construction  of 
che  brain.  For  those  who  can  learn  best  in  the  academic  way,  schools 
should  continue  the  present  methods ;  for  those  who  must  learn  in  the 
industrial  way,  they  should  find  the  right  kind  of  industrial  activity 
upon  which  their  education  may  rest 

The  ideal  rural  school  is  the  school  meeting  the  conditions  dis- 
cussed above.  It  is  not  an  imaginary  institution,  for  rural  schools  ap- 
proaching the  ideal  are  not  uncommon.  The  typical  rural  school  in  the 
United  States  is  still  the  one  teacher  school  with  children  of  from  six 
to  nine  grades.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  school  houses  in  the  country 
are  one-teacher  buildings.  It  was  a  fairly  -satisfactory  type  of  school 
two  generations  ago  under  the  economic  and  social  conditions  then  ex- 
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isting,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  now  when  it  attempts  to  do  more  than 
the  work  of  the  first  five  or  possibiy  six  grades.  Tf  the  school  is  to 
provide  for  children  beyond  these  grades,  then  it  must  be  a  school  with 
more  than  one  teacher.  In  such  a  school  it  is  possible  to  provide  the 
sort  of  education  meeting  the  economic  and  .  social  conditions  of  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Connie k:  In  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Miller,  Specialist  in  Agri- 
cultural Education.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  we 
have  with  us  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  Chief  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture    who  will   address  us  on 

AGRICULTURE  IN   RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  we  hope  and  expect  to  hear 
more,  about  the  education  of  the  farmer  for  his  work,  of  the  education 
of  his  boys  and  girls  in  college  and  in  the  rural  school.  There  are 
three  processes  in  civilization ;  to  dig,  to  carry  and  t©  make.  AH  the 
business  of  the  world  is  based  upon  these,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
farming.  Agriculture  is  •  a  primordial  study.  It  is  as  essential  as  any 
other  study  in  the  course.  As  our  eyes  are  being  trained  to  see  the  inter- 
esting things  of  the  farm,  so  our.  minds  are  being  educated  to  appre- 
ciate the  basal  facts  of  animal  and  plant  growth.  And  as'  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  of  farm  management  and  of  plant  and  animal 
production  became  more  concrete  and  practical,,  we  became  awakened 
to  the  interesting  and  uplifting  features  of  country  life.  We  forget 
sometimes  that  the  farm  itself  gives  an  education  in  some  lines  that 
cannot  be  easily  surpassed.  We  use  the  word  "education"  in  its  true 
sense,  not  of  acquired  information,  not  of  knowledge  imparted  or  gained 
from  books,  but  of  the  development  of  character  itself.  For  educa- 
tion is  not  merely  nor  mainly  the  acquiring  of  information,  but  the 
development  of  those  traits  of  character  that  enable  us  to  acquire  infor- 
mation for  ourselves  and  use  it  wisely.  In  other  words,  the  object  of 
education   is  primarily  the   development  of  character. 

In  order  that  we  may  consider  carefully  the  things  to  be  taught  in 
agriculture  in  the  rural  school  it  is  highly  necessary  to  know  the  educa- 
tional value  of  living  upon  a  farm  and  the  future  educational  needs  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Now.  farm  life,  because  it  is  life  on  a  farm,  tends  to  develop  in  the 
most  striking  way  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  really  great 
character.  There  is  no  excellence  in  this  world  without  labor,  and  the 
labor  of  the  farm  develops  industry,  a  habit  of  work,  perhaps  not  more 
than  some  other  callings,  but  it  develops  it  at  a  time  in  life  that  this 
habit  is  easily  acquired  and  becomes  permanent.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  about  the  farm  is  that  there  is  always  a  job  fitted  to  the  size  of 
the  boy,  from  the  time  he  is  big  enough  to  pick  up  corn  cobs  onward. 

It  develops  the  habit  of. economy,  and  prevents  the  opposite  habit  of 
extravagance,    for   two   reasons :     The    farm   boy   is   not   plentifully   sup- 
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plied  with  money,  as  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  opportunities  for 
spending  it  are  rare  as  compared  with  the  opportunities  furnished  even 
by  the  little  town,  to  say  nothing  of  the  city. 

The  farm  educates  the  farm  boy  in  patience.  The  Apostle  James 
recognized  this  long  ago,  when  in  commending  the  habit  of  patience  to 
the  early  Christians  he  pointed  to  the  farmer  as  an  example,  "Behold, 
the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  being 
patient  over  it.  until  it  receive  the  early  and  later  rain."  We  have  to 
plow  and  wait,  sow  and  wait,  plant  and  wait,  cultivate  and  wait,  for 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  Often  we  are  disappointed.  A  drought  may 
come,  and  we  must  study  how  to  minimize  its  effects  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Untimely  frosts  may  come,  and  storms  and  hails  may  come.  Tn 
all  of  these  we  acquire  the  habit  of  patience  and  perseverence  and  en- 
durance, fundamental  traits  of  character,  which  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  education  he  has  ever  received  enable  the  farm  born  to  hold  his  own 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  often  to  surpass  those  who  have  had  greater 
opportunities,  but  did  not  have  the  education  of  the  farm. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  I  will  briefly  outline :  In  every 
other  line  of  business  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  present 
tendencies  are  toward  specialization.  Take  medicine — we  have  special- 
ists of  the  eye.  of  the  ear.  of  the  throat ;  we  have  specialists  on  adenoids, 
on  lung  diseases,  on  kidney  diseases.  We  have  specialists  in  surgery. 
and  particular  branches  of  surgery.  The  man  who  becomes  a  spec- 
ialist, while  knowing  more  than  others  about  this  one  particular  thing, 
is  very  apt  to  regard  this  as  the  great  and  only  thing,  and  to  lose  that 
general  culture  and  broadening  habit  of  thought  which  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  all-round  man.  Take  it  in  law :  beginning  with  a  general  educa- 
tion, the  lawyer  specializes.  He  may  take  corporation  law,  and  refuse 
to  be  retained  on  anything  else.  He  may  take  business  law,  marine  law, 
or  may  make  a  specialty  of  passing  on  land  titles.  When  he  once  be- 
comes a  specialist,  to  him  that  one  particular  thing  is  all. 

The  tendency  of  the  farm  is  just  the  opposite,  for  the  reason  that 
the  very  best  of  farming,  if  it  is  successful,  requires  no  specialists,  but 
the  opposite.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  specialists  in  wheat  farming. 
Nature  allows  them  to  go  so  far  and  then  says  :  Stop  ;  diversify,  or.  I 
will  sooner  or  later  put  you  off  the  farm.  We  have  them  fin  corn  grow- 
ing. We  can.  to  a  certain  extent,  concentrate  our  efforts  on  one  par- 
ticular crop,  or,  so  to  speak,  specialize;  but  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  specialization  we  have  to  obey  the  law  of  farming  and  diverify  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  can  maintain  soil  fertility,  that  we  can  distri- 
bute labor,  that  we  can   insure  ourselves  against  total  loss. 

Now,  this  necessity  for  diversification  compels  the  farmer  to  study 
no  one  particular  crop,  but  many  crops.  He  therefore  becomes  a 
broader  man  than  a  specialist  in  any  line.  Practically,  he  is  about  the 
only  all-round  man  we  have  left  under  our  modern  conditions.  He  must 
grow  his  corn,  his  grain  and  his  grass.  Then  if  he  is  to  succceed  he 
must     convert     a     large     part     of     it     into     meats ;     and     if     he     is  to 
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be  successful  in  doing  this,  he  must  study  the"  forms  of  animals 
and  their  adaptation  to  his  particular  needs.  He  must  study  their 
habits.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  feeding  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent grains  and  grasses  that  he  grows.  He  must  adapt  means  to  ends. 
He  must  study  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The  longer  he  lives  the 
wider  becomes  his  range  of  vision,  and  the  more  he  escapes  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  the  specialist.  By  many  this  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
advantage. To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  one  saving  thing  about  farming; 
that  it  tends  to  develop  breadth  of  character  and  saneness  of  view,  as 
well  as  industry,  economy,  patience,  endurance  and  a  philosophical  turn 
of   mind  that  rounds  out  character. 

It  is  quite  true  that  farmers  do  not  become  millionaires  by  farm- 
ing. One  does  occasionally  by  harvesting  the  unearned  increment  on 
land ;  but  a  well  rounded  character  cannot  be  purchased  with  money. 
It  can  be  developed  only  by  living,  and  only  by  living  under  conditions 
favorable  to  its  development.  Character  is,  after  all,  the  main  thing. 
We  cannot  take  our  farms  with  us  into  the  next  world,  but  we  can  take 
character  that  is  developed  by  right  living.  We  cannot  take  our  money 
with  us.  We  cannot  take  anything  with  us  but  what  we  are;  and  what 
we  are  is  largely  determined  by  the  life  we  live.  Any  business  that  de- 
velops these  sterling  qualities  and  this  breadth  of  view  is  a  business 
in  which  we  may  well  take  pride  and  "magnify  our  office,"  our  calling. 

In  order  that  the  everyday  experiences  of  the  farm-born  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  may  be  translated  in  educational  values, 
we  should  have  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  schools,  and  by 
this  I  mean  the  study  of  plant}  and  animal  life  called  nature  study  in  the 
primary  grades  as  well  as  the  formal  or  textbook  work  of  the  upper 
grades. 

During  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  course  the  pupils  should 
be  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  common  things  of  the  farm  and  home, 
the  roadside  and  the  school,  with  a  view  of  developing  their  powers  of 
observation  and  stimulating  a  lively  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  the  operation  of  nature's  laws.  To  make  this  work  with  nature 
both  interesting  and  profitable  and  to  enable  it  to  give  vitality  and  di- 
rection to  other  subjects  of  the  course  a  monthly  or  seasonal  sequence 
plan  should  be  followed.  That  is  to  say,  teachers  should  follow  an  out- 
line providing  a  study  of  plants  and  animals  at  a  time  when  they  pre- 
sent those  most  striking  features.  With  such  preparation  the  pupils 
of  the  upper  common  school  grades  welcome  the  more  formal  work 
with  elementary  agriculture. 

Agriculture  as  taught  in  the  school  should  be  related  to  the  problems 
of  the  community.  The  classroom  work  in  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented at  a  time  when  the  principles  involved  are  being  practiced  on  the 
farms  of  the  particular  section.  By  this  method  of  procedure  two 
things  may  be  acomplished ;  namely,  the  classroom  work  may  be  greatly 
vitalized  by  having  timely  material  at  hand   for  practical  work  and  the 
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things   that   are  best  to  do  on   the  community   farms  are  taught  at  the 
time  they   should  be   done. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  textbook  be  the  basis  of.  the  classroom  work, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  text  can  not  be  followed  in  the 
order  of  its  presentatioq  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  matter 
of  the  text  is  too  general  for  specific  application,  and,  too,  the  seasonal 
order  of  presentation  for  one  section  of  the  country  does  not  suit  the 
conditions  in  another.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  an  outline  of  lessons 
prepared  by  the  teacher  or  by  some  one  else  for  the  teacher's  benefit. 
The  treatment  given  the  particular  topic  by  the  textbook  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  abundant  supply  of  free  and  available  literature, 
such  as  the  publications  of  the  State  experiment  station,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  much  valuable  material  found  in  farm 
papers.  Every  school  library  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  such 
reference  material  not  only  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  classroom 
work,  but  that  the  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  the  sources  of  re- 
liable information  concerning  the  problems  of  the  farmer's  business 
and  learn  how  to  secure  and  use  this  information. 

But  the  study  of  agricultural  literature  should  never,  be  separated 
from  actual  contact  with  agricultural  materials.  There  should  be  simple 
exercises  with  soils  and  plants ;  excursions  to  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  good  practice,  good  animals,  and  good  equipment;  reports 
by  pupils  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  practice  and  methods  employed 
at  their  homes;  and  projects  with  vegetables,  crops,  fruits,  poultry,  pigs, 
and  beeves.  The  demonstration  club  work  has  proven  the  educational 
value  of  projects  for  boys  and  girls.  If  it  is  good  for  a  few  ,  it  is 
good  for  all.  Each  pupil  in  the  class  should  be  required  to  choose 
and  carry  on  a  project  according  to  scientific  instructions.  This  work 
should  be  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  in  elementary  agriculture 
and  proper  recognition  should  be  given  it  by  assigning  suitable  school 
credits.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  school 
system  of  the  State  to  vitliaze  the  rural  common  schools  and  cause  them 
to  function  as  real,  living  forces  in  the   rural  uplift  movement. 

Speaking  of  vitalizing  the  rural  common  schools  brings  to  mind 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  requiring  agriculture  in  the 
school  course;  namely,  its  influence  by  correlation  on  the  other  public 
school  subjects.  In  language  work  the  pupils  should  talk  and  write 
about  the  farm;  in  drawing  they  should  sketch  the  products  of  the 
garden,  orchard  and  field.  Countries,  sections,  cities,  lines  of  trans- 
portation, industrial  centers,  peoples,  and  climatic  conditions  are  readily 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  when  associated  in  the  matters  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  with  the  agricultural  products 
of  their  own  community.  The  importance  of  arithmetic  is  made  self- 
evident  both  to  the  pupils  and  the  patrons  when  it  is  used  as  a  means 
of  solving  the  problems  of  the  project  and  of  the  farm.  Agriculture 
should   give   direction   to   the   entire   course   of   study,   thereby  vitalizing 
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the  subjects  of  the  course  and  placing  proper  emphasis  upon  its  own 
importance. 

Let  us  remember  that  such  a  course  as  here  recommended  means 
breaking  away  from  our  educational  traditions  and  will  meet  with  much 
opposition.  Such  work,  if  made  to  serve  its  purpose,  must  be  pre- 
sented by  teachers  who  hold  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  it.  They 
must  be  of  the  country,  for  the  country,  and  believe  in  the  country. 
They  must  see  in  the  intelligent  citizenfarmer  a  real  benefactor  and  the 
embodiment  of  an  honorable,   dignified  vocation. 

While  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  rural  life  teaching  is  the 
first  essential,  preparation  for  the  work  is  second  only  to  it  as  the 
qualification.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  elemen- 
•  ary  agriculture  is  necessary.  Knowledge  of  its  practical  application 
as  manifested  in  the  school  and  home  garden,  the  club  activities,  and  the 
more  common  practices  of  the  farm,  should  supplement  the  theory. 
With  such  an  attitude  and  with  such  training  the  rural  teacher  becomes 
a  recognized  leader.  With  such  a  leader  and  with  such  a  vitalized 
course  of  instruction,  the  calling  of  the  farmer  will  be  given  its  proper 
perspective,  and  the  leading  spirits  of  rural  life  will  be  drawn  to  it  by  its 
attractiveness.  Then  and  not  until  then  will  the  rural  uplift  movement 
lie  established  and  the  glory  of  country  life  be  made  secure. 

Mr.  Connick:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  "School  Credit 
for  Home  Projects  in  Agriculture,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Brown,  but  as 
Prof.  Brown  is  absent,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next,  subject  by  Mr.  G. 
O.  Mudge,  of  Preston,  entitled 

OUR   STATE  COURSE   OF  STUDY   IN   AGRICULTURE- 
IT'S   MERITS  AND  DEFECTS. 

My  discussion  of  the  question  assigned  will  be  very  brief.  As  a 
vhf?e  I  think  that  the  State  course  of  study  in  agriculture  is  admirably 
planned  and  exceptionally  well  organized.  Its  merits  far  outweigh 
its  defects.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  above  criticism.  No  course  of 
study  is.  A  course  of  study  in  agriculture  that  will  fit  in  every  part 
of  any  state  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  organize.  This  is  especially 
true  in  Maryland  where  so  great  a  diversity  of  conditions  exists.  The 
differences  in  climatic,  soil  and  crop  conditions  between  Allegany  and 
Worcester  counties  are  so  great  as  to  almost  call  for  an  enirely  dif- 
ferent curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  two  counties.  Other 
examples  of  equally  diverse  conditions  can  be  readily  given.  Tins. 
however,  has  -but  little  bearing  on  the  real  teaching  of  agricul  tire 
The  underlying  principles  are  the  same  for  all  conditions.  Fundamen- 
tally  agriculture,    like   any   other   science   is   the   same   the   world   over. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  state  course  of  study  in  agriculture, 
as  1  see  it,  is  that  it  is  planned  wholly  with  the  view  of  making  farmers. 
Too  often  we  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  so  oft  expressed  of  keeping  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.     The  idea  is  all  right.     We  do  want  to  keep 
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t.  j  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm — if  they  belong  there.  Talmage  once 
s..iu  that  an  elephant  would  make  wretched  work  if  set  to  ha.ch  goose 
^\!4s.  Taliruge  was  right.  The  boy  uhn  is  a  farmer  or  who  can  be 
made  one,  belongs  on  the  farm,  but  it  will  never  pay  to  spoil  a  first- 
rate  machinist  to  make  a  second-rate  farmer.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  equally  as  absurd  to  spoil  a  thoroughly  good  farmer  to  make  a  jack- 
leg  lawyer. 

The  error  suggested  persists  to  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  our  attitude 
toward  all  of  our  industrial  work  in  the  schools.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  our  secondary  schools  as  at  present  organized,  to  fit  its  students  for 
.any  particular  calling,  nor  can  it  be  so  until  there  is  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  school  authorities  for  a  great  differentiation  in  several  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  We  do  not  teach  the  boy  manual  training  to  make 
him  a  better  carpenter  or  machinist.  We  do  not  teach  the  girl  domestic 
science  or  domestic  art  that  she  may  be  a  better  cook  or  a  better  seam- 
stress. In  both  cases  they  will  be  aided  in  attainment  toward  this  end, 
but  the  real  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  them  in  touch  with 
life  from  a  larger  number  of  view  points.  We  are,  or  should  be,  de- 
veloping them  for  making  life  rather  than  making  a  living.  With  this 
end  in  view  we  are  substituting  for  many  of  the  old  formulas  of  clas- 
sicism much,  that  for  the  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  practical  sub- 
jects. I  am  quite  ready  to  assert  that  a  year's  work  in  agriculture  will 
bring  the  pupil  into  an  appreciation  of  a  far  larger  number  of  points 
of  contact  with  life  than  a  year's  work  in  Latin. 

With  this  thought  uppermost  it  seems  to  me  but  fair  to  suggtest  a 
greater  enrichment  of  the  course  from  the  agricultural  side  of  the  study 
of  agriculture.  The  suggestion  will  no  doubt  be  met  by  the  suggestion 
that  this  lies  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  individual  teacher. 
The  contention  is  perfectly  valid  from  the  standpoint  of  theory  and 
should  be  from  the  standpoint  of  practice.  But  it  is  not.  The  tendency 
•of  all  of  us  is.  to  stick  right  close  to  the  course  of  study  as  it  is  given 
us,  and  then  feel  that  we  have  done  our   full   duty. 

That  is  my  first  criticism.  I  would  intensify  the  fact  in  the  course 
of  study  that  agriculture  as  a  calling  is  not  individual  or  isolated,  but 
is  one  of  the  great  socio-industrial  facts  of  life — world-life;  closely  in- 
terrelated,  and   inseparably  bound   with   all   other   industries. 

Next  I  would  suggest  a  change  in  the  introductory  work  of  the 
first  year.  The  first  year  in  our  high  schools  seems  to  be  the  critical 
year.  In  looking  over  the  report  from  the  State  Board  of  Education 
I  find  that  very  few  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  have  the  num- 
ber in  the  fourth,  or  even  in  the  third  year  that  they  have  in  the  first. 
The  first  year  eliminates  a  larger  percentage  than  any  other  year. 
A  great  many  of  these  leave  not  because  they  have  to  do  so,  but 
rather  because  they  want  to  do  so. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Evidently  to  arouse  the  boy's  interest.  To 
the  pupil  of  the  first  year  of  our  high  school  the  soil  is  one  of  the 
least  interesting  things  to  study.     He  is  interested  in  life. 
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Writing  of  ihis  period  Prof.  Hummel,  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Department  of  the  University  of   California  says : » 

""They  are  interested  in  the  many  wonderful  and  fascinating 
things  in  the  world  about  them  and  wish  to  understand  them.  They 
like  to  experiment,  to  see  demonstrations.  They  like  studies  related 
to  life.  Formal  science  work,  unrelated  to  life,  does  not  interest  them. 
It  is  therefore  important,  during  this  first  high  school  year,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  work  in  science,  that  the  student  be  happily  introduced 
both  to  the  mysteries  and  methods  of  science  It  is  important  that  his 
first  impressions  be  favorable." 

It  seems  then  desirable  that  we  begin  work  with  a  study  in  life 
and  its  processes  rather  than  the  more  abstract  study  of  soil.  Plant 
life  of  course  should  be  the  first  to  be  studied,  and  the  study  of  the 
soil  comes  naturally  as  the  main  fact  in  the  environment  of  the  plant. 

By  this  study  the  scientific  spirit  is  aroused,  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  processes  is  made  apparent,  and  the  student 
is  led  to  see  that  real  farming  requires  greater  knowledge,  a  broader 
training,  and  puts  one  in  touch  with  life  from  more  points  of  view 
than  any  other  calling  that  is  open  to  them.  Once  this  is  done,  we 
have  gone  a  iong  way  to  holding  the  boy  in  school.  I  have  noted  this 
one  interchange  of  parts  of  the  first  year's  work  with  that  of  the 
second  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  out  more  strongly  to  the  boy's 
interest,  that  we  may  hold  him  in  school.  If  we  succeed  and  hold  him 
through  the  first  and  second  years,  our  chances  are  good  for  holding 
him  through  the  course;  and  in  the  outline  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  there  is  given  a  scheme  that  is  hard  to  improve  upon  in  train- 
ing the  boy  for  intelligent,  scientific  farming,  and  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  social  value  of  the  work  that  he  is  choosing. 

Mr.  Connick:  The  next  number  on  the  program  will  be  a  general 
discussion  led  by  Prof  J.  E.  Metzger,  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  on  "Our  State  Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture,  Its  Merits  and 
I  erects." 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Maryland  State  couse  of  study  in  Agriculture,  like  our  State 
school  system,  has  been  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  varied 
conditions  which  exist  in  this  State  It  is  gratifying  to  Maryland 
teachers  and  school  officials  to  know  that  our  form  of  organization  is 
being  copied  by  other  states,  likewise,  it  will  be  pleasing  to  know  that 
in  this  special  department  of  the  system,  when  compared  with  that 
of  other  eastern  states,  there  is  no  great  variation  in  the  work  at- 
tempted. 

The. present  State  course  of  study  in  Agriculture  has  many  merits. 
I  believe  that  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
remotest  locality  of  the  State.  The  course  differs  in  arrangement 
from  that  used  by  many  of  the  western  states,  but  our  agriculture  dif- 
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fers  from  their  agriculture.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study 
for  several  of  the  western  states,  it  was  assumed  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals were  first  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  Our  course  assumes  that 
the  study  of  soils  and  soil  fertility  is  fundamental,  and  through  the 
guidance  of  the  skilled  teacher  it  can  be  made  as  interesting  and  as 
profitable  as  any  other  division  of  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  study  would  be  improved  by  making  a 
few  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  taught. 

I  realize,  however,  that  any  change  I  might  suggest  would  be  only 
a  personal  opinion  based  upon  a  rather  close  observation  of  the  work 
of  these  departments  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

If  I  have  judged  correctly,  the  weaknesses,  which  appear  in  the 
administration  of  our  secondary  courses  in  agriculture,  are  not  due 
to  the  subjects  taught  or  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  but  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the  teaching. 

I  stated  before  this  association  a  year  ago  that  the  teacher's  inter- 
pretation of  a  course  of  study  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the  course 
of  study  itself.  My  observations,  during  the  year  just  closed,  have 
tended  to  strengthen  this  view.  For  example,  if  the  teacher,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  a  horticultural  department  of  a  college,  follows  out  his 
specialty  in  a  school  which  is  located  in  a  dairy  or  grain  growing  sec- 
tion, the  instruction  in  fruit  culture  is  overemphasized  and  the  instruction 
in  the  prevailing  industry  of  the  locality  is  neglected.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  outlining  for  teachers,  hard  and  fast  daily  programs,  but  there 
is  need  of  securing  a  balance  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  subjects  taught.  A  study  made  by  Prof. 
Works,  now  of  Cornell  University,  revealed  the  fact  that  in  southern 
Minnesota  from  two  to  twenty-two  weeks  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  corn  in  schools  located  in  sections  in  which  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests cf  the  community  were  identical. 

A  survey  of  the  work  in  Maryland  schools  reveal  similar  instances, 
however,  the  figures  are  not  so  striking.  As  a  remedy  for  and  a  safe- 
guard against  future  discrepancies  I  would  recommend  the  preparation 
of  a  definite  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
subject,  and  that  this  outline  should  be  followed  by  the  teachers  in  their 
work. 

The  boy  of  the  eighth  grade  will  hardly  have  acquired  enough 
knowledge  of  chemistry  to  enable  him  to  fully  understand  the  subject 
of  fertilizers  and  soil  fertility  as  it  pertains  to  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  soil."*  They  are  able,  however,  to  comprehend  the 
scientific  facts  and  practices  upon  which  good  tillage  and  cultivation  are 
based.  Moreover  it  saves  much  valuable  time  in  the  future  study  of 
the  culture  of  farms  and  garden  crops  to  have  had  a  course  of  study  in 
soils.  I  am  convinced,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  fertilizer 
work  at  such  a  time  as  to  make  it  a  course  in  the  application  of  chem- 
istry, as  well  as  a  course  in  soil  fertility. 

What  the  pupil  needs  is  an  opportunity  to  grow  something  and   to 
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care  for  something.  It  seems  that  this  cannot  be  begun  too  early  in 
his  agricultural  course  I  would  recommend  then  that  the  fertilizer  and 
vegetable  courses  be  interchanged.  I  name  the  vegetable  culture 
course  because  it  offers  a  wider  opportunity,  for  practical  work  to  a 
larger  number  of  students,  than  any  other  division  of  the  subject 

You  cannot  teach  a  boy  how  to  play  baseball  by  having  him  sit 
in  a  comfortable  chair  and  read  a  Spalding  Baseball  Guide,  neither  can 
you  teach  him  how  to  grow  crops  successfully  by  giving  him  a  text- 
book information  only. 

1  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  should  select  a  list  of  well- 
selected  projects  for  the  students  of  the  agricultural  departments  of 
our  high  schools,  and  that  these  projects,  if  carried  out  on  the  land 
available  at  the  boy's  home,  should  be  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  high  school  course  and,  for  the  completion  of  which,  due  school 
credit  should  be  given.  At  the  present  time  we  prescribe  a  certain 
amount  of  home  work,  for  boys  and  girls,  in  the  other  school  subjects. 
We  expect  them  to  do  this  work  along  approved  lines,  and  we  expect 
the  support  of  the  parents  in  having  the  work  done.  If  we  can  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  parents  in  the  performing  of  out  of  school 
work  in  academic  subjects,  why  cannot  the  same  be  secured  for  the 
Agricultural  and  Domestic  Arts  subjects?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan 
would  command  even  more  ardent  support  than  that  given  to  the 
academic  work,  since  the  projects  would  have  a  more  intimate  relation 
to  the  activities  of  the  home 

The  plan,  however,  involves  a  larger  annual  term  of  service  for 
the  agricultural  teachers  than  is  demanded  of  them  at  present  by  most 
high  schools  of  Maryland.  To  inaugurate  such  a  "system  means  that 
the  teachers  must  be  employed  on  a  twelve  months  basis  Their  sum- 
mer must  be  spent  in  visiting  the  boys  and  supervising  their  projects 
at  their  own  home.  It  involves  an  extra  expense,  but  the  results  to  be 
obtained  will  merit  the  additional  cost  to  the  community. 

I  am  permitted  to  announce  that  it  may  be  possible  in  the  near 
future  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College  for  financial  assistance  in  the  supervision  of 
this  project  work. 

Another  feature  of  the  Agricultural  instruction  in  Maryland  schools 
that  may  be  improved,  is  that  of  aids  for  class  room  instruction.  Most 
text  books  in  general  agriculture  give  us  too  much  of  , the  shotgun  and 
not  enough  of  the  rifle  effect,  for  either  the  two  or  the  four  years  in 
agriculture. 

Where  the  general  text  book  is  the  only  one  furnished  the  teacher 
the  tendency  is  for  him  to  do  too  much  lecture  work,  and  frequently 
with  the  young  teacher  this  means  a  repeating  to  the  class  the  collec- 
tion of  notes  gathered  by  him  while  in  college.  There  are  on  the  market 
now  suitable  text  books  for  high  schools,  in  each  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  copies  of  these  should  be  supplied  for  the  recitation  work. 

In   closing  permit   me    to   remind  you   that   the   aim   of  the  agricul- 
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tural  course  is  educational.  That  its  purpose  is  not  to  make  farmers, 
but  to  make  students  of  farm  life  and  farm  work,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  opportunities  that  the  farm  offers 

That  we  must  secure  a  larger  use  and  broader  study  of  the  ma- 
terials about  which  text  books  are  written.  The  paper  cow  and  the 
blackboard  feeding  will  not  give  the  pupil  that  sense  of  touch  and 
that  knowledge  of  form  and  function  that  will  enable  him  to  make  a 
wise  selection  of  proper  feed  for  the  animal  later  in  life 

The  following  address  was  given  by  Miss  Pritchett,  Extension  Di- 
rector of  Home  Economics  for  Maryland. 

In  1914  there  was  passed  by  Congress  an  act,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  practical  and  useful 
information  on  agriculture  and  home  economic  subjects;  and  for  the 
administration  of  the  same,  1  think  this  is  probably  the  first  time  in 
history  that  the  government  has  offered  money  for  the  education  of 
women. 

The  government  is  beginning  to  realize  that  woman  is  a  producer 
to  some  extent,  and  very  decidedly  a  consumer,  and  if  she  really  con- 
trols the  consumption  of  the  nation,  she  to  a  large  extent  controls  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  government  has  found, out  that 
it  is  really  going  to  be  a  financial  advantage  to  its  treasury  to  educate 
the  farm  women  who  control  the  consumption.  The  woman's  problem 
is  a  tremendous  problem,  especially  the  country  woman's  problem.  The 
country  woman  has  a  much  larger  problem  to  meet  than  her  city 
sister.  Every  phase  of  life  that  can  possibly  come  up  is  the  problem 
of  the  country  woman,  and  very  often  she  has  to  meet  that  problem 
unaided.  Her  city  sister  can  call  in  specialists  to  help  her,  but  the  farm 
woman  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  her  own  resources,  therefore,  she  is 
usually  a  broad-minded,  far-seeing  woman.  She  is  particularly  conser- 
vative, probably  due  to  her  isolation  from  social  centers ;  but  after  all 
when  you  get  in  touch  with  her  and  really  know  her,  you  find  she  is  a 
woman  really  well-developed  in  many  ways,  knows  how  to  do  things 
and  how  to  get  results. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  tell  how  we  organize  this  work,  but  as  we 
have  but  a  few  minutes  left,  I  shall  state  briefly  what  we  are  doing. 
This  appropriation  of  money  entitles  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States  in  co-operation  with  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
in  Maryland  to  place  in  each  community  a  demonstrator.  We  cannot 
place  this  demonstrator  until  the  county  has  in  turn  appropriated  a  part 
of  that  money.  We  believe  in  the  statement  that  "them  that  knows 
does,  and  them  that  don't  know  just  talks."  We  are  trying  to  place 
women  in  the  field  that  know  and  therefore  do.  They  will  be  demon- 
trators  and  not  lecturers.  They  will  go  into  the  schools  and  place  a  free 
sample  equipment.  We  hope  to  give  model  lessons  first,  and  then  have 
the  teachers,  if  they  will,   follow  them  with  lessons.     I  have  planned  a 
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model  set  of  lessons,  and  my  plan  was  to  send  these  to  the  teachers 
with  reference  books,  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance,  that  they  may 
work  out  the  lessons.  Before  we  would  ask  her  to  give  a  lesson  at 
all,  we  would  go  into  the  school  and  give  that  lesson.  Besides  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  schools,  we  should  meet  the  girls,  and  it  should  come 
through  the  girls  into  the  home.  The  stronger  part  of  the  work  should 
be  in  the  schools.  _ 

I  should  like  to  have  a  big  model  school  in  this  State  for  the  train- 
ing of  women  who  should  teach  this  work,  so  that  the  women  that 
went  from  that  school  should  be  models  for  their  communities. 

Besides  introducing  this  work  in  the  schools,  we  are  demonstrating 
it  in  the  homes.  There  are  so  many  problems  in  the  farm  home  that  we 
cannot  fix  them  alL  but  what  we  cannot  fix,  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  we  cannot,  and  take  them  away  with  us  and  if  the  government 
cannot  answer  us,  probably  some  university  in  the  country  can,  and  if 
they  cannot,  then  there  is  a  problem  for  us  all  to  get  to  work  on.  We 
hope  to  help  the  mother  by  lessons  and  suggestions  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  her  children  in  the  home,  how  to  do  her  sewing,  how  to  take 
care  of  her  house  in  a  more  economic  way  than  she  has  been  doing, 
economically  in  the  sense  of  time  and  labor.  The  farm  woman  needs 
more  time  for  leisure  and  recreation  and  reading.  There  are  many 
labor-saving  devices  that  can  go  into  the  home.  The  farm  woman  has 
always  thought  of  only  developing  the  farm  and  everything  else  is 
sacrificed.  Have  you  ever  realized  how  very  important  a  farmer's  wife 
is  to  him? 

We  want  to  get  this  work  in  as  simply  and  as  easily  as  possible. 
We  want  to  meet  all  those  problems  the  way  the  farm  woman  would 
have  us  to  meet  them.  We  have  written  to  some  farm  women  for  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  help  them  or  their  community.  The 
result  is  my  mail  is  stacked  high  all  the  time.  Questions  are  coming 
in  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  on  "How  to  Do  and 
What  to  Do?"  I  find  the  women  mostly  want  the  science  side. 
They  ask  "why"  must  I  do  this  thing  your  way?  I  would  not  talk 
chemistry  of  foods  to  them,  but  the  women  are  strongly  interested  in 
the  "why"  you  do  things.  We  want  to  work  through  the  schools  just 
as  far  as  possible.  We  have  not  only  to  teach  cooking,  sewing,  house- 
wifery, nutrition,  etc.,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  help  the  community  in- 
terests, and  in  every  case  we  are  trying  to  adapt  our  work  to  the  needs 
of  the  community.  One  of  my  problems  is  to  find  a  woman  who  is  able 
to  teach  all  these  things. 

Our  object  is  not  simply  to  teach  cooking  and  sewing  as  such,  but 
to  teach  the  building  up  of  the  home  and  the  development  of  the  family, 
and  this  movement  is  really  the  beginning  of  a  community  development, 
and  this  means  greater  county  development,  and  that  means  a  better 
State  development.  • 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 
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Minutes  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Departments  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1914,  at  the  Old  State  Normal  School  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  High  School  Teachers  of  Agriculture  was 
held  November  20-21,  1914,  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  for  the  purposes  of  having  the  various  phases  of 
secondary  agricultural  education  discussed  in  order  that  possibly  some 
light  could  be  thrown  on  the  question  of  what  should  constitute  an 
agricultural  course  in  the  High  Schools  of  Maryland.  Prof.  J.  E 
Metzger,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education,  arranged  a  program 
for  the  afternoon  session  on  the  20th  and  a  morning  session  on  the  21st. 
Prof.  Metzger  acted  as  chairman  for  the  meeting. 

After  the  program  of  the  20th  was  completed,  the  advisability  of 
having  an  organization  of  agricultural  teachers  was  discussed.  A  mo- 
tion was  carried  instructing  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  draw  up  plans  for  organization.  Messrs.  G.  O.  Mudge,  Earl 
C.  Baity  and  S.  S.  Stabler  were  appointed  to  report  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  program  of  the  21st.  The  Committee  on  Organization 
brought  in  the  following  report : 

Mr.  Chairman : — Your  committee  has  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  make  in  regard  to  permanent  organization.  First,  that  we  form 
an  independent  organization  for  the  time  being ;  second,  that  the  name 
of  the  organization  be  "The  Maryland  Agricultural  Teachers'  Society;" 
third,  that  the  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-  Presi- 
dent, and  a  Secretary-Treasurer;  fourth,  that  all  persons  teaching  agri- 
culture and  all  persons  engaged  in  promoting  agricultural  education  in 
the  State  be  eligible  to  membership ;  fifth,  that  regular  meetings  be  held 
at  least  once  each  year  and  special  meetings  as  may  seem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable ;  sixth,  that  the  funds  for  maintenance  and  expenses  be  raised 
by  membership  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  member.  This  report  was 
adopted  section  by  section.  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
chair  appoint  a  Committee  on  Nomination.  Motions  carried.  The 
Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Earl  C.  Baity.  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  and  E. 
A.  Brown  This  Committee  retired  and  returned  with  a  report  of  no 
nominations,  explaining  that  they  believed  the  nominations  should  be 
made  in  open  meeting  There  was  a  motion  made,  seconded  and  car- 
ried that  the  officers  be  elected  by  acclamation. The  officers  elected,  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were :  President,  W.  R.  C.  Connick ;  Vice- 
President,  Earl  C.  Baity ;   Secretary  and  Treasurer,   S.  S.  Stabler. 

Mr.  B.  K.  Purdum,  representing  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  invited  our  Society  to  affiliate  with  that 
organization  This  invitaton  was  unanimously  accepted.  A  motion  was 
carried   creating  a   Committee  on   By-Laws,   consisting  of   the   President, 
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the   Vice-President,   and   the    Secretary-Treasurer   to   report   at  the   next 
annual  meeting.      The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

(Signed)         SYDNEY  S.   STABLER. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

The  following  is  my  report  of  money  received  and  disbursed  since 
November   21,    19i4. 

Nov.    21 — Money   received    from    membership    dues $3.00 

Nov.   21 — To   Record   Book   and   Cash   Book 1.00 

Balance  in  Treasury   $2.00 

The  election  of  officer  now  took  place.  Mr.  Caldwell  moved  that  in 
view  of  the  short  organization  of  the  department  for  about  six  months 
that  the  present  officers  of  the  agricultural  section  be  elected 
to  serve  for  the  following  year.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  car- 
ried. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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Elementary  Education 

PRIMARY    SECTION. 

Miss   Ella   Krieg,   Chairman,   Frederick. 
Miss  May  C.  Hill,  Secretary  Salisbury. 

This  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  a^  3.30 
P.  M.,  by  Miss  Ella  Krieg,  of  Frederick,  Md. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Baltimore 
county  spoke  on  the  "Value  of  Standard  Tests"  and  illustrated  his  talk 
by  using  Courtes  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  and  the  Buckingham  and  Ayres 
Spelling  Tests.  For  information  on  this  subject  Mr.  Cook  referred  the 
teachers  to  the  following  books : 

The  Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Study 
of  Education,  Part  One,  entitled,  "Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary 
School  Subjects,"  price  50  to  75  cents;  "Spelling  Ability,  Its  Measure- 
ment and  Distribution,"  by  B.  R.  Buckingham,  published  by  the  Teach- 
ers' College.  Columbia  University;  "A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in 
Spelling,"  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  published  by  The  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  price  of  the  scale  is 
rive  cents. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Holloway,  Superintendent  of  Wicomico  county,  then  gave 
a  talk  with  examples,  as  well  as  results  obtained  from  actual  tests  made 
in  some  of  the  public  schools  of  Wicomico  county,  on  "Standards  in 
Handwriting." 

Mr.  Holloway:  It  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  child 
can  write  fairly  good,  that  his  writing  is  poor,  very  poor,  or  good  or 
excellent  as  has  been  the  way  of  judging  handwriting  for  many  years. 
I  am  going  to  show  you  this  afternoon  what  can  be  substituted  for  it. 
I  am  going  to  show  you  what  a  scale  in  handwriting  is,  how  it  is  de- 
rived how  it  has  been  used  in  Maryland  and  other  places,  and  how  we 
may  all  use  it  for  the  improvement  of  the  handwriting  of  the  school 
children.  By  using  the  scales  arranged  by  Thorndyke,  Ayres  or  Free- 
man, I  can  actually  tell  how  good  a  piece  of  handwriting  is.  A  de- 
scription of  this  scale  can  be  found  in  the  Teachers'  College  Record 
for  March,  19  rO.  This  scale  is  an  educational  yard  stick  for  the  meas- 
uring absolutely  of  handwriting  for  children  and  adults.  If  you  have  a 
sample  of  handwriting,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  slide  it  along  this  scale 
and  see  with  which  of  the  samples  it  most  nearly  agrees  in  quality.  The 
author  does  not  try  to  analyze  a  piece  of  handwriting  into  slant,  legi- 
bility and  beauty.  He  simply  says  "how  good  or  how  bad  is  a  piece  of 
handwriting   compared   with   this   scale." 
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Before  we  can  improve  our  penmanship  in  the  public  schools,  we 
must  find  out  how  good  it  is.  A  questionaire  was  sent  out  to  the  var- 
ious superintendents  asking  that  samples  of  handwritng  be  sent  us  from 
pupils  in  the  fourth  to  seventh  grades  of  a  printed  paragraph  which  was 
sent.  Prof.  Murphy  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  consented 
to  grade  them  on  the  Thorndyke  scale.  About  700'  samples  were  sent 
him,  400  being  from  the  fourth  grade  and  300  from  the  seventh  grade 
children.  It  is  true  in  handwriting  that  there  is  considerable  over-lap- 
ping in  graduacion,  and  Mr.  Thorndyke  makes  the  assertion  that  if  a 
child  can  write  as  well  as  a  child  in  the  second  grade  above  him,  that 
child  ought  to  be  promoted  to  that  grade,  or  be  allowed  to  drop  hand- 
writing for  awhile. 

We  want  to  get  an  intrinsic  standard,  we  want  these  chidren  to  love 
beauty  of  form,  rhythmic  movement,  and  to  love  to  excell  themselves.  I 
want  to  recommend  to  you  a  careful  consideration  of  what  Mr.  Cook 
has  said  about  standards  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  penmanship.  Get 
these  charts,  put  them  on  the  wall,  and  mark  the  handwriting  of  your 
pupils  by  this  definite,  accurate,  and  scientific  scale. 

The  next  subject  to  be  discussed  was  "Penmanship  From  a  Business 
Man's  Point  of  View,"  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Coblentz,  School  Commissioner  of 
Frederick    county. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  all  persons  who  are  not  teachers  or 
pupils  will  be  considered  as  business  men. 

The  business  man  naturally  gauges  educational  matters  by  the  same 
standards  he  uses  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  any  other  business. 
Many  elements  enter  into  the  development  of  the  highest  efficiency  in  a 
business,  but  the  efficient  business  may  be  defined  as  the  one  getting  the 
best  results  for  a  given  expenditure  of  time,  effort  and  money. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  penmanship,  the  business  man  is  not 
so  much  interested  in  whether  a  child  writes  vertically,  semi-slant  or 
full-slant ;  nor  is  he  so  much  interetsed  in  the  particular  method  used 
in  teaching  handwriting.  He  is,  however,  vitally  interested  in  the  result 
of  the  method,  as  evidenced  by  the  ability  of  the  child  to  convey  written 
messages  in  a  way  that  the  recipients  thereof  can.  with  the  least  effort, 
and  in  the  shortest  time,  be  able  to  intelligently  read  the  thought  in- 
•  ended  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  use  the 
method  that  will  produce  this  result  as  early  in  the  life  of  the  child  as 
possible. 

The  use  of  scales  for  measuring  relative  legibility  in  handwriting, 
taking  into  consideration  the  speed  at  which  the  writing  was  done,  gives 
the  teacher,  in  my  judgment,  valuable  help  in  developing  an  incentive  in 
the  child.  The  teachers  or  the  school  authorities  should  fix  a  compara- 
tive standard  from  either  the  Thorndyke,  Ayres,  or  some  similar  scale 
for  each  grade,  and  also  a  final  minimum  standard  which,  when  attained, 
will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  average  business  as  to  speed  and 
legibility.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  reach  the  standard  es- 
tablished for  its  particular  grade  as  early  in  the  school  year  as  practica- 
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ble,  and  then  be  further  encouraged  to  reach  the  minimum  standard  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  school  requirements  in  penmanship. 
When  the  pupil  has  reached  the  school  standard  in  penmanship,  it 
should  not  be  required  to  make  further  effort  to  improve  its  handwrit- 
ing. A  sample  of  each  pupil's  writing  meeting  these  minimum  require- 
ments should  be  kept  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose.  Written 
exercises  of  the  same  pupil  should  frequently  be  compared  with  his 
own  standard,  and  in  his  written  exercises  the  pupil  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  fall  below  the  standard  previously  set  for  himself ;  but  when  he 
reaches  the  required  standard,  from  my  point  of  view  he  should  not  be 
required  to  put  any  further  special  effort  upon  his  handwriting. 

Allowing  the  pupil  to  reach  this  standard  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
then  put  his  effort  on  somethng  else,  teaches  him  concentration,  creates 
interest  and  confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and  emphasizes  the  value  of 
time. 

A  study  of  handwriting  scales,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Ayres  will 
make  the  child  feel  that  the  standard  set  for  him  is  one  that  he  can 
attain.  The  perfect  lithographed  copy  which  is  offtimes  furnished  the 
child  is  too  good,  and  the  child  feels  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
write  as  good  as  the  copy  given. 

From  a  business  man's  point  of  view,  a  child  should  not  only  be 
able  to  write  to  the  required  standard  of  legibility  in  the  given  time, 
but  it  should  also  be  taught  to  read  the  handwriting  of  another.  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  given  to  reading  from  the  printed  or  lithographed 
page,  and  from  the  pupil's  own  handwriting,  but  the  pupil  is  given  very 
little  drill  in  reading  the  writing  of  other  pupils.  A  pupil  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  writing  of  another  child,  get  on  his  feet,  and  read 
aloud  this  writing  at  sight  By  constant  drills  of  this  kind,  the  pupil 
will  become  familiar  with  reading  the  handwriting  of  other  children, 
and  all  the  pupils  will  feel  more  interest  in  writing  their  exercises  prop- 
"erly  when  they  know  that  another  child  may  be  called  upon  to  read  his 
paper  aloud  before  the  class  or  school. 

The  business  man  is  concerned  in  the  ability  of  the  child  not  only 
to  write  a  letter  or  a  composition  legibly  and  in  proper  form,  but  he  is 
equally  concerned  in  the  ability  of  the  child  to  write  ordinary  business 
forms  intelligently  and  correctly.  Every  child  should  be  given  drills 
in  writing  notes,  filling  out  checks,  making  up  receipts,  making  out  in- 
voices, and  getting  up  simple  statements.  Sometimes  the  teachers  are 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  these  business  forms  to  give  proper  in- 
struction. In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  should  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  business  people  in  the  community,  and  should  find  out  the  proper 
way  of  doing  these  things. 

Teachers  should,  in  my  judgment,  take  the  older  pupils  every  now 
and  then  on  excursions  to  the  country  store,  to  the  factory,  bank,  or 
other  business  institutions,  and  show  them  something  of  the  system  used 
in  each  line  of  business  and  the  necessity  for  having  commercial  papers 
written  according  to  certain  standards. 
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Practically  even.-  roadside  store  uses  some  sort  of  cash  register. 
I  wonder  how  many  teachers  have  ever  taken  their  chidren  there  and 
explained  to  them  the  purposes  of  this  cash  register,  and  something  of 
its  operation?  While  business  men  are  busy  people,  yet  you  will  find 
them  unusually  willing  to  assist  the  teachers  in  giving  their  pupils  a  cor- 
rect insight  into  business  methods :  and  if  the  teachers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  farmer,  merchant,  banker, 
doctor,  or  mechanic,  a  spirit  of  understanding  will  be  reached  which 
will  give  the  community  a  new  interest  in  the  schools. 

In  teaching  penmanship,  therefore,  in  the  elementary  grades  teach 
the  formation  of  the  letters,  establish  a  relative  standard  for  measur- 
ing handwriting  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  standard  scales,  encourage  the 
pupil  to  develop  his  own  handwriting  to  reach  the  required  minimum 
standard  as  soon  as  practical,  drill  the  pupil  in  the  writing  of  business 
forms  and  in  reading  of  the  handwriting  of  other  children :  and  when 
they  have  accomplished  all  these  things  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
skill,  you  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  business  man  in  the 
subject  of  penmanship. 

FINIS. 

OSCAR  B.  COBLENTZ. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mis^ 
Anna  Grace,  of  Baltimore  county.  Chairman.  Address.  300  X.  Charles 
St.,  Baltimore.  Md..  and  Miss  Mar.-  Weagley,  of  Westminster, 
Secretary. 
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Secondary  Education 


JOSEPH  BLAIR,  Chairman,  Sparrows  Point. 
M.    PRICE    TURNER,    Secretary,    Salisbury. 

Miuutes  of  Maryland  High  School  Teachers'  Association 

(Mid-Year  Meeting.) 

Baltimore,    Maryland,    November    20-21,    19i4. 
AH  sessions  of  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Maryland  High  School 
Teachers'    Association    for    the    scholastic   year    1914-1915,    were    held   at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  were  presided  over  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Kolb,  of  Westminster,  Md. 

Friday,  November  20,  1914. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Levering  Hall  and  was  called  to  order 
at  2.45  P.  M.  The  members  having  spent  the  forenoon  visiting  the 
various  high   and  training  schools  of  the  city. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at  Ocean  City,  June  30  and  July 
1,  1914,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  were  approved  as  read. 

President  Kolb  then  made  some  introductory  remarks  in  which  he 
urged  that  the  Association  be  supported  by  all  high  school  teachers  of 
the  State.  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  hearty  co-operation  upon  the 
part  of  all  in  the  solution  of  the  various  problems  by  which  we  were 
confronted. 

"What  is  the  Matter  With  High  School  Composition?"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  Baltimore.  Prof.  Wilcox  had  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  topic  and  presented  the  subject  from  several  points  of 
view.  He  discussed  both  spoken  and  written  English  and  gave  statis- 
tics showing  that  less  money  is  expended  upon  this  branch  than  upon 
the  other  topics  taught  in  the  high  school  course.  He  said  that  English 
should  be  placed  upon  the  same  financial  basis  as  other  high  school 
subjects. 

Miss  E.  J.  Biddle,  teacher  of  English  in  the  Rock  Hall  High 
School,  of  Kent  county,  also  prepared  a  paper  upon  the  subject  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Greenwood,  of  Salisbury. 

The  subject  was  then  thrown  open  for  discussion  and  remarks 
upon  the  same  were  made  by  several  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Myers,  principal  of  the  Montgomery  High  School, 
thought  that  we  must  have  more  technical  grammar  before  there  will 
be  any  marked  improvement  in  high  school  composition.  He  also  said 
that  he  believed  that  the  elementary  course  of  study  needs  revision. 
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President  Kolb  said  that  every  teacher  in  the  high  school  should  be 
a  teacher  of  English  by  insisting  upon  concise  and  accurate  expression 
of  thought  in  every  subject  that  is  taught. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Handy,  principal  of  the  Easton  High  School,  said  that 
both  oral  and  written  English  should  be  given  much  attention.  He 
said  that  though  he  is  an  advocate  of  high  standards,  he  believed  that 
we  are  expecting  too  much  of  our  pupils.  He  claimed  that  pupils  should 
have  something  to  write  instead  of  having  to  write  something. 

Prof.  Wilcox  said  that  more  important  than  spending  time  upon 
grammar   is  to  have  the   right  kind  of   grammar   to   spend   time  upon. 

The  next  address  was  by  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Lawson,  of  Ellicott  City, 
who  spoke  upon  '"Domestic  Science  in  the  High  School."  She  discussed 
the  necessity  for  the  course,  and  emphasized  the  need  of  wise  buying, 
good  cooking  and  careful  service. 

The  session  was  closed  after  some  remarks  by  Dr.  M.  Bates 
Stephens.  He  said  that  as  long  as  high  school  teachers  stand  for  things 
and  are  back  of  things  that  the  public  is  standing  for,  so  long  will  they 
obtain  recognition.  He  decried  a  too  great  multiplicity  of  second  grade 
high  schools,  since  in  many  cases  they  make  the  first  group  school  im- 
possible from  the  standpoint  of  attendance.  He  extended  his  congratula- 
tions upon  the  large  enrollment  of  our  high  schools,  and  said  that 
no  member  of  the  Association  should  ever  let  anyone  have  to  apologize 
for  the  product  of  his  school. 

N.    PRICE   TURNER,  Secretary. 

Friday,  November  20,  19 14. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  McCoy  Hall  and  was  called  to 
order    at  8.15  P.  M. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered 
a  cordial  address  of  welcome,  and  several  excellent  vocal  selections 
were  rendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Mellor. 

President  Kolb  then  introduced  Dr.  Philander  D.  Claxton,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
made  a  much  appreciated  address.  He  cited  an  address  made  in  the 
early  days  of  Johns  Hopkins,  by  its  first  president,  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman, 
in  which  he  said  it  would  not  be  known  for  25  years  whether  Johns 
Hopkins  was  a  success  or  not, — that  its  students  must  first  go  out  into 
the  world  and  make  good.  In  like  manner,  he  said,  if  the  products 
of  our  high  schools  are  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  world  about 
them,  they  are  a  brilliant  success.  He  said  that  larger  sums  of  money 
are  being  expended  for  education  today  than  ever  before,  that  several 
cities  of  our  land  have  high  school  building  costing  more  than  a  million 
dollars,  and  that  kings  have  lived  in  buildings  which  do  not  begin  to 
compare  with  them.  The  high  school,  he  claimed,  is  the  heart  of  our 
public  school  system.  It  should  regulate  the  elementary  school  and  de- 
termine what  our  colleges  should  teach.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  the  list  of  names  in  the  Harvard  catalogues 
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was  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  according  to  the  social  standing  of 
students.  He  said  that  in  the  great  democracy  •  fostered  by  our  public 
schools  such  things  are  now  changed  and  that  the  only  traitor  to  the 
human  race  is  the  man  who  would  fetter  freedom  of  thought.  He 
thought  that  our  schools  should  be  reorganized  and  that  there  should  be 
a  six-year  elementary  course,  and  a  six-year  high  school  course,  the 
latter  to  be  sub-divided  into  a  three-year  junior  high,  and  a  three-year 
senior  high  school.  He  also  advocated  part  time  high  schools,  in  which 
the  sudent  spends  one  week  in  the  school  and  one  week  in  the  shop. 

N.  PRICE  TURNER,  Secretary. 

Saturday,  November  21,  1914. 
The  concluding  session  was  held  in  Donovan  Hall  and  was  called  to 
order  at  9.50  A.  M. 

Mr.  Joseph  Blair,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Sparrows  Point, 
spoke  upon  "Relating  the  High  School  to  the  Industrial  Life  of  the 
Community."  Mr.  Blair  said  that  probably  95  per  cent,  of  his  boys 
will  enter  the  employ  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  and  described  a 
plan  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  County  School  Board  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  he  has  been  giving  a  trial  in  his  school.  He 
said  that  the  movement  had  its  inception  with  Dean  Snyder,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  who  went  among  the  business  men  of  his  city, 
to  secure  part  time  employment  for  his  students.  The  movement  was 
a  success  and  Dean  Snyder  was  asked  to  go  to  Pittsburg  and  explain 
his  plan.  From  this  beginning  the  scheme  found  its  way  into  our  high 
schools.  Mr.  Blair  said  that  he  inaugurated  the  plan  with  a  team  of 
six  boys,  by  arranging  them  in  pairs.  They  go  to  school  one  week  and 
work  the  next  in  the  plant  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  One  pair 
goes  to  the  drawing  room,  another  to  the  pattern  room,  and  another  to 
the  shop.  He  said  that  the  plan  was  a  success  and  that  the  boys  who- 
graduated  are  all  holding  good  positions.  Mr.  Blair  thought  that  we 
ought  to  do  more  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  said  that  our  educators  of 
today  are  entrenched  behind  a  stone  wall  of  traditions.  He  claimed  that 
the  night  school  does  not  meet  the  need — that  the  boy  who  has  worked  S 
or  10  hours  in  the  factory  is  not  fit  to  go  to  night  school. 

Prof.  George  S.  Wills,  of  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  said 
his  experience  has  also  taught  him  to  believe  that  the  night  school  is  a 
failure  for  the  immature  student.  He  thought  that  every  employer 
should  be  compelled  to  give  the  boy  at  least  two  hours  in  school  per 
day. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  along  this  line  and  diverse 
views  were  expressed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  State  course  of 
study.  Those  who  participated  were  Messrs.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  J. 
Frank  McBee,  Charles  H.  Kolb,  Dr  M.  Bates  Stephens  and  several 
others. 

The  Association  then  went  into  business  session.     The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Affiliation  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
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was  called  for,  but  the  report  was  not  ready  and  the  Committee  was 
continued. 

Air.  Kolb  upon  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz,  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  read  the  report  which  was  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  since  the  last  mid-year  meeting  of  this  Association,  it 
has  pleased  God  in  His  wise  Providence  to  remove  from  our  midst  Prof. 
C.   F.  Raddatz,  of  the   Baltimore  City  College,  and 

"Whereas.  Prof.  Raddatz  was  since  the  date  of  its  organization. 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  faithful  members  of  this  Association, 
therefore  be  it 

''Resolved,  That  while  we  deeply  lament  his  loss,  we  feel  it  a  privi- 
lege to  express  our  affectionate  appreciation  of  his  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart,  and  to  record  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  which 
will  remain  forever  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  former  pupils  and 
associates." 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Burgee,  properly  seconded,  the  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business.  Prof.  Wilcox  made  a  motion  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  work  in  conjunction  with  a 
committee  from  the  Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  make 
definite  suggestions  at  the  June  meeting  along  the  line  of  English  work 
in  our  high  schools.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burgee,  and  car- 
ried in  due  form.  Messrs.  Charles  G.  Myers,  and  S.  S.  Handy,  and 
Miss  E.  J.  Biddle  were  named  as  the  committee. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Burgee  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  for  the  use  of  its  rooms  and  other  courte- 
sies. 

Dr.  Buchner,  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee,  it  was- 
decided  to  ask  at  its  annual  meeting  next  June  all  educational  bodies  of 
the  State  to  come  together  at  one  time  under  one  organization.  He 
said  that  the  first  three  days  of  Thanksgiving  week  had  been  suggested 
as  a  suitable  time.  Mr.  Caldwell,  its  Secretary,  reported  the  big  decrease 
in  membership  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  made  a  plea  for  more  loyal  support  upon  the  part  of  the 
State's  teachers. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Handy,  of  Easton,  spoke  of  the  value  to  our 
high  school  teachers  of  the  Maryland  High  School  Teachers'  Association, 
and  urged  all  eligible  teachers  to  enroll  and  attend  its  meetings. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  resulted  in  the  following 
choice : 

President,  Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Point. 

Vice-President,   William   T.   Mahoney,    Frederick. 

Secretary  and   Treasurer,  N.   Price  Turner,   Salisbury. 

The  members  enrolled  at  the  meeting  numbered  i32,  though  several 
of  our  teachers  attended  who  did  not  enroll. 
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The  meeting  adjourned  after  a  request  by  the  President  that  all 
present  assemble  immediately  at  the  Monument  street  entrance  to  have  a 
picture  made  by  a  photographer. 

N.  PRICE  TURNER,  Secretary. 

State  School  Building,  Ocean  City,  Md.,  July  1,  19i5. 
(Section  meeting  under  the  direction  of  the  Maryland  High  School 
Teachers'  Association.) 

The  Maryland  High  School  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to 
order  at  9.45  A.  M.  by  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Blair,  of  Sparrows 
Point,  was  favored  at  the  opening  with  a  solo  by  Miss  Helen  Braley, 
of  Hagerstown. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  the  President,  Mr.  Willaim 
M.  Tinker,  Principal  of  the  Allegany  County  High  School,  at  Cumber- 
land, was  introduced  and  spoke  upon  the  topic,  "The  Study  Recitation." 
Mr.  Tinker  advocated  the  elimination  of  home  study  and  urged  the 
preparation  of  lessons  at  school  under  the  teachers'  supervision.  He 
said  that  much  better  results  can  thus  be  secured  when  the  pupil  is  under 
•competent  direction,  and  gave  statistics  to  show  that  the  experiment 
has  proven  a  success  in  his  own  school.  Several  questions  relating  to 
the  scheme  were  asked  by  various  members  of  the  Association  and  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Tinker. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  at 
Lonaconing,  spoke  upon  the  subject,  "Should  the  High  School  Cur- 
riculum be  More  Flexible?"  He  recommended  that  no  study  be  made 
compulsory  except  the  mother  tongue,  and  said  that  double  the  time  now 
allotted  to  manual  arts  should  be  permitted,  and  two  units  of  credit  al- 
lowed instead  of  one.  He  also  favored  elective  commercial  work 
throughout  the  whole  course  and  said  that  the  work  now  given  in  the 
second  year,  should  be  given  in  the  first,  followed  by  other  elective  work 
in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  G  O.  Mudge,  Principal  of  the  High  Scho61  at  Preston,  gave 
an  interesting  address  upon  "The  High  School  as  a  Civic  Center."  He 
urged  that  lectures  and  other  forms  of  high  grade  entertainment  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  general  public  be  given  in  the  school  building  at 
night,  and  spoke  of  the  good  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
projective  apparatus.  Mr.  Mudge  told  of  some  of  his  experiences  with 
this  kind  of  work   at  places   where  he  has   taught. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Balti- 
more, as  chairman,  made  the  "Report  of  the -Joint  Committee  Upon  the 
Teaching  of  High  School  English."  The  report  made  mention  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  various  teachers  of  the  State  with  whom  the 
Committee  had  communicated,  and  suggested  various  remedies. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Murphy,  Director,  made  some  announcements  with  ref- 
erence to  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  Ocean  City  State  Summer 
School  on  July  5,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Race,  of  the  Mary- 
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and  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  who  spoke  of  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  organization  of  an  association  of  Maryland  geography  teachers. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

N.   PRICE  TURNER,   Secretary. 

The  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Secondary  Education  was  called  to 
order  on  Thursday  morning  at  9.30  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blair,  of  Spar- 
rows   Point,    Chairman. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Association,  Miss 
Heen  Braley  consented  to  sing  a  solo. 

Mr.  Blair:  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  or  so  the  leading  edu- 
cators in  this  country  have  been  bending  their  energies  toward  im- 
proving the  elementary  schools,  and.  they  have  to  a  very  large  extent 
perfected  a  curriculum  of  management  and  methods  in  the  elementary 
school.  Unfortunatey,  the  department  which  we  represent  has  been 
very  badly  neglected  in  that  respect  and  many  of  us  have  been  left  to 
our  own  devices  in  management  and  methods  in  school  work. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  something 
must  be  done  for  secondary  schools,  and  men  who  are  interested  in 
this   subject   are  beginning  to   study  the   subject  carefully. 

The  first  speaker  upon  the  program  is  a  man  who  has  done  what  is 
considered  great  work  along  the  line  of  teaching  high  school  people 
how  to  study,  and  how  to  attack  the  new  problems  that  confront  the 
high  school.  The  "Study  Recitation"  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  William 
M.   Tinker,    Principal  of   the  Allegany   County   High   School. 

MR.    TINKER'S    ADDRESS. 

What  has  been  designated  as  the  Study  Recitation  is  an  attempt  to 
organize  the  school  so  that  the  best  opportunity  may  be  given  for  accom- 
plishing things  that  all  teachers  agree  should  be  done.  The  pupils 
-must  learn  how  to  use  his  mind,  in  attacking  all  the  different  subjects 
which  he  studies.  The  learning  how  to  study,  or  work,  is  more  im- 
portant than  what  one  learns.  Therefore  the  teaching  of  the  process 
of  learning  lessons  deserves  greater  stress  than  any  method  of  hearing 
them. 

The  method  is  discussed  in  "Educational  Administration  and  Sup- 
ervision" (April  1915)  under  the  caption  "Supervised  Study"  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hall-Quest,  who  defines  it  as  "that  method  of  instruction,  where- 
by each  individual  pupil  in  a  class  receives  adequate  direction  in  learn- 
ing according  to  his  own  mental  habits."  This  admirable  article  is 
■closed  wtth  the  observation  that  "supervised  study  reaches  its  greatest 
defense  in  a  teacher  in  whom  the  qualities  of  sympathy  and  interest,  in- 
spiraton  and  imagination,  and  human  uplift  are  dominant." 

Since  such  a  teacher  can  make  any  method  defensible,  the  state- 
ment need  not  be  denied.     The  practical  defense  of  the  study  recitation 
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lies  in  the  fact,  that,  where  the  school  organization  is  weak,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  present  to  secure  better  results,  than  by  other  methods,  all 
things  considered. 

1 
WHY  WE  ADOPTED  THIS  METHOD. 

In  Cumberland,  the  high  school,  until  two  years  ago,  for  five  years 
of  my  work  with  it,  was  organized  upon  seven  daily  periods,  of  forty 
minutes  each,  and  every  class  carried  five  prepared  subjects.  As  the 
classes  were  given  but  six  study  periods  a  week,  only  17  1-7  per  cent. 
of  the  time  spent  in  school  was  assigned  for  the  preparation  of  lessons. 
Lessons  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  at  home,  if  prepared  at  all,  and 
heard  by  teachers,  trained  to  be  discreetly  negligent  about  delving  <-oo 
deeply  into  the  "whys  and  wherefores"  of  the  matter  prepared  for 
recitation. 

For  the  year  1912-13,  which  is  representative  of  the  year  preceding, 
146  pupils  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  Allegany  County  High 
School.  Of  these,  55,  or  38  per  cent,  dropped  out.  Of  those  remain- 
ing, 24  and  1-5  per  cent,  failed  in  English,  34  per  cent,  failed  in  Science, 
45  per  cent,  failed  in  Algebra,  67  per  cent,  failed  in  Latin  and  69  and  3-i0 
per  cent,  failed  in  History. 

We  know  that  studying  is  not  a  popular  diversion  among  young 
people,  even  if  circumstances  are  favorable.  By  the  method  in  vogue  in 
1912-13,  the  pupil  is  sent  home  with  many  books,  having  been  told  he 
must  spend  an  hour  upon  each  subject.  He  tries  to  do  something  at 
his  work  although  no  study  room,  with  competent  supervision  is  avail- 
able. He  gets  no,  help  from  parents,  who,  in  many  cases,  could  not 
give  it.  and  so  assert  the  uselessness  of  the  school  subjects.  He  fusses 
away  an  hour,  over  one  subject,  believes  he  is  wasting  time  and  pro- 
ceeds to  waste  it  more  to  his  liking  by  play,  or  attending  the  movies. 
Requiring  home  study  always  impressed  me  as  a  very  poor  method  for 
organizing  lesson  preparation.  A  six-hour  day  affords  time  enough  to 
prepare  and  recite  lessons. 

In  1913-14  there  was  a  change  introduced.  We,  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
and  Superintendent,  reduced  the  subjects  to  four,  to  be  recited  four 
times  a  week,  lengthened  the  period  to  fifty  minutes,  in  which  time  was 
taken  to  make  lesson  assignments  helpful,  by  pointing  out  the  hard 
places,  and  provided  for  twelve  study  periods,  five  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  home  room.  This  scheme  allowed  34  2-7  per  cent  of  school 
time  for  lesson  preparation.  Ii4  freshmen  were  enrolled,  and  42 
dropped  out,  or  3  per  cent,  about  the  same  percentage  as  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Of  those  remaining.  7  per  cent,  failed  in  English,  8  per  cent, 
in  French,  12^>  per  cent,  in  Science,  28  4-7  per  cent,  in  Latin, 32  per 
cent,  in  Algebra,  and  33^  per  cent,  in  History.  Since  French,  History, 
and  Latin  became  optional,  the  percentage  of  failure  in  all  three  was 
but  23  4-7  per  cent,  as  against  63  1-6  per  cent,  for  compulsory  Latin  and 
History,  of  the  year  1912-13. 
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This  seemed  capable  of  improvement.,  especially  if  a  study  period 
could  be  coupled  with  the  recitation,  practically  providing  for  at  least 
as  much  time  for  preparation  as  for  recitation  in  the  school  day.  It 
takes  something  over  six  hours  to  realize  this,  and  we  gave  the  time. 

The  day  was  divided  into  four  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each. 
Thus  even-  teacher  had  four  subjects  daily.  Ninety-five  freshmen  were 
admitted,  of  whom  24  dropped,  or  25J4  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  12  per 
cent  and  11  per  cent,  respectively  in  favor  of  this  year.  Of  those  being 
examined.  15y<  per  cent,  failed  in  Science.  19 Yz  per  cent,  in  History, 
21  per  cent,  in  English.  35  per  cent,  in  Latin,  35  1-5  per  cent,  in  Alge- 
bra and  40  per  cent,  in  French.  These  figures  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, but  are  like  the  surgical  operation  which  the  doctor  declares 
was  entirely  successful,  although  the  patient  died. 

The  difference  can  be  adequately  explained.  The  Latin  pupils  of 
1913-14  were  all  repeaters.  There  were  no  repeaters  this  year.  In  His- 
tory, there  was  a  big  gain  in  favor  of  this  year  The  pupils,  who  took 
French  and  made  the  largest  percentage  of  failures,  formed  the  weak- 
est grouo.  according  to  our  present  standards,  that  I  have  observed  in 
our  high  school.  They  did  not  have  the  English  vocabulary,  nor  any  of 
the  pride,  necessary  to  achieve  success  in  a  secondary  school.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  differences  against  this  last  year,  in  the  subjects 
where  this  group  was  not  alone,  are  not  impressive. 

HOW  THE  PERIOD  IS  CONDUCTED. 

When  the  bell  rings  for  the  passing  of  the  classes,  each  section  goes 
to  the  department,  in  which  its  first  subject  of  the  day  is  to  be  studied 
and  recited.  After  the  work  has  progressed  into  the  term,  so  that  pupils 
know  how  to  get  their  lessons,  the  teacher  is  to  keep  quiet,  as  a  rule, 
so  far  as  lessons  are  concerned,  unless  some  pupil  applies  for  help  at  the 
desk,  or  the  teacher  finds,  by  moving  among  the  pupils,  where  some  es- 
pecial guidance  is  needed.  This  last  year  there  was  no  compulsion 
about  using  the  first,  or  second,  half  of  the  period  for  study.  The  in- 
centive of  definiteness  is  present,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  idleness 
except  a  preference  for  failure.  By  reviews,  tests  and  timely  questions, 
the  inclination  to  forget  quickly  can  be  met. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  books  must  be  distributed.  The  teachers 
usually  have  them,  and  after  they  are  given  to  the  pupils,  has  plenty  of 
time  to  assign  a  lesson  and  study  it  with  the  pupils.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  the  teacher  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  first  lesson.  He 
must  know  what  subject  matter  is  to  be  assigned,  what  he  desires  to  do 
with  it,  and  what  he  wishes  the  pupils  to  accomplish.  Notes  are  taken 
by  the  pupils,  instruction  being  given  in  method  of  organizing  them. 
The  class  procedure  must  be  well  defined.  He  then  attempts  to  learn 
where  his  pupils  stand,  with  reference  to  this  particular  assignment. 
The  teacher  has  decided  just  how  he  will  treat  this  subject  matter  and 
it  follows  that  he  knows  how  the  pupils  must  treat  it.  He  shows  how 
to   acquire,   to   review,   to   drill,   to   summarize.     He    connects   the   lesson 
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with  daily  life  and  constantly  proves  it  to  be  worth  while,  in  some  way. 
When  this  part  of  the  period  has  proceeded  far  enough,  he  directs  the 
pupils  to  study  the  work  assigned,  and  moves  among  them  to  see  how 
each  is  progressing.  The  hrst  day  of  school  will  usually  see  the  entire 
time  consumed  by  teacher  and  pupils  studying  the  lesson  together.  This 
will   recur;  as  occasion  requires,  through   the  year 

In  the  portion  of  the  period,  devoted  to  recitation,  the  teacher  de- 
mands more  than  memory  control  of  certain  material.  Of  course  any 
method  does,  but  the  study  recitation  makes  thinking  paramount.  In 
the  recitation,  the  teacher  rinds  out  whether  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
study  this  particular  task,  as  they  were  directed.  The  manner  in  which 
they  react  to  questions,  easily  reveals  it.  The  persistent  aim  is  to  im- 
press the  pupil,  that  memory  alone  cannot  control  material,  and  to  teach 
him  what  can.  This  takes  time,  especially,  when  teaching  first  year 
pupils,  who  are  beautifully  adept  in  ignoring  the  meaning  of  words. 
This  result  is  achieved,  not  by  lecturing,  but  by  asking  meanings,  and 
reasons. 

WHAT  ADVANTAGES  DEFEND  THIS  METHOD? 

%  (1)  There  are  admnistrative  advantages.  The  time  is  balanced 
so  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  time  is  given  for  preparation,  and  the 
aim  is  to  make  the  rectiation,  as  well  as  the  study  time,  a  working  period 
for  as  many  as  possible.  The  schedule  works  out  better.  An  hour  and 
a  half  period  allows  time  for  the  unprepared  subjects, — manual  train- 
ing, sewing  and  cooking.  The  commercial  branches  are  readily  ad- 
justed to  the  arrangement  Ample  time  is  secured  for  laboratory  per- 
iods, according  to  the  most  exacting  standards.  Tests  and  examinations 
are  conducted  in  any  department  without  interference  with  regular 
routine.  Each  instructor  is  gven  a  schedule,  showing  days  of  the  month 
in  which  he  can  hold  tests.  If  another  period  be  desired  he  inquires 
at  the  office  and  learns  if  it  be  suitable. 

(2)     There    are    advantages  •  for    the    teacher. 

As  the  teacher  directs  both  the  study  and  the  recitation  of  his  sub- 
ject, it  compels  the  weak  teacher  to  learn  the  big  thing  and  now  to  teach 
it,  namely,  how  to  study.  The  teacher  has  the  pupil  for  an  adequate 
study  period,  can  see  what  he  is  doing,  and  will  understand  the  pupils 
better,  because  he  has  them  for  both  study  and  recitation.  This  com- 
plete acquaintance  improves  the  teacher's  school  room  policy.  He  sees 
the  needs  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  and  the  capable  teacher  pro- 
ceeds to  supply  them,  realizing  that  he  can  help  the  slower  pupils  with- 
out neglecting  the  faster.  Various  devices  get  a  chance.  Since  every 
detail  of  a  lesson,  from  its  assignment  to  final  test,  is  under  his  su- 
pervsion,  he  can  apply  the  laboratory  method  with  some  sense  and 
satisfaction.  He  is  responsible.  He  judges  when  pupils  are  to  be  left 
to  themselves,  and  thus  sees  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  teaching  them 
how  to  work.     When  this  time  arrives,  the  teacher  studies  and  perfects 
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his  own  plans  for  the  coming  assignment  and  recitation,  in  school.  Be- 
cause the  boys  and  girls  recite  better,  the  teacher  is  not  so  oppressed  by 
the  feeling  of  having  failed  in  teaching. 

THERE  ARE  ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  PUPILS. 

The  school  building  has  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  sometimes,  and 
and  the  need  of  a  home  study  is  met.  The  lessons  are  easier  learned 
in  school  than  anywhere  else  No  time  is  lost  in  wondering  what  the 
teacher  means.  Lessons,  prepared  under  teacher's  eye,  do  not  need 
home  supervision,  and  so  home  study  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
should  be  eliminated  entirely.  In  school  the  one,  who  is  trained  how 
to  help  is  at  hand,  when  help  is  needed.  The  pupil  learns  how  to  work 
in  society,  and  this  is  quite  important.  The  pupils,  who  mean  busi- 
ness, get  the  most  help.  The  trifler  flunks  out,  or  goes  to  work  as  the 
easier  way  to  pass  time.  When  dismissal  time  arrives,  the  school  work 
is  done.  Any  form  of  recreation,  or  activity  permitted  by  parent,  can  be 
pursued  without  confirming  the  habit  of  slighting  school  work.  Thus 
the  pupils  have  a  work  day,  like  other  folks. 

Mr.  Hall-Quest,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  refers  to  the  statement 
of  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  the  Joliet,  111.,  High  School,  in  which  he 
says  that  for  success  this  double  period  method  requires  a  large  organi- 
zation and  a  high  degree  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
"The  scheme  will  probably  fail,  if  adopted  in  schools  with  a  small  number 
of  teachers,  having  to  teach  three  or  four  different  subjects  during  the 
day." 

In  my  judgment,  this  assumes  the  primacy  of  a  common  emphasis, 
the  knowledge  of  subject  matter  rather  than  skill  in  getting  control  of  it. 
Our  teachers  are  not  usually  experts,  or  specialists,  in  subject  matter, 
but  are  supposed  to  know  how  to  study  and  how  to  guide  others  in 
studying  the  subjects  employed  as  tools  in  various  grades.  No  organi- 
zation is  so  small,  nor  its  teachers  so  weak,  that  it  can  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  training  pupils  how  to  work. 

Opportunity  is  not  education.  Neither  is  time.  But  if  enough  time 
be  occupied  in  working,  under  competent  direction,  the  product  is  a 
trained  life. 

Mr.  Blair:  Two  years  ago  the  State  Board  of  Education  made 
some  changes  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  still  there  are  some  of  us 
who  are  iconoclastic  enough  to  want  to  smash  some  more  of  these  things 
that  are  in  the  curriculum.  Of  course  having  our  secondarw  schools  as 
the  legacy  of  the  old  academies,  it  has  been  very  very  hard  to  get  away 
from  our  classical  education,  and  to  keep  from  having  our  high  schools 
entirely  academic.  Some  of  the  high  school  people  are  very  vitally 
interested  in  this,  and  have  been  trying  to  work  out  some  schemes  for 
the  betterment  of  the  high  school  people. 

It  may  be  destructive  criticism,  undoubtedly  it  is,  but  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  high  schools  when  we  eliminate  from  25  per  cent. 
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to  'S'3l/3-  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  first  year.  Whether  it  is  the 
curriculum  or  the  teacher  remains  to  be  found  out.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  State  who  is  more  vitally  interested  in  this  condition  of  affairs 
than  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Smith,  of  Lonaconing,  and  he  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  come  clown  here  and  give  us   his  views. 

MR.   SMITH'S  ADDRESS. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  administration  of 
high  schools.  The  chairman  has  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago  a  wider  range  of  electives  was  allowed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  the  new  course  of  study  that  was  adopted  at  that  time. 
My  experience  in  school  can  go  back  of  that  a  little  way,  as  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  in  touch  with  what  they  were  trying  to 
do  two  or  three  years  prior  to  that 

Some  of  us  that  have  been  in  high  school  work  for  a  few  years  can 
recall  the  time  when  all  of  our  students  were  required  to  take  exact- 
ly the  same  subjects  and  offered  the  same  things  for  graduation.  The 
first  break  away  from  that  was  the  adoption  of  the  commercial  course, 
when  those  who  continued  their  academic  work  were  graduated  with  one 
line  of  studies  and  those  that  elected  the  commercial  course  took  a 
different  line ;  but  that  at  first  was  the  only  variation  that  was  allowed. 
In  the  course  that  was  adopted  for  1913,  of  the  sixteen  units  outside 
the  one  allowed  for  manual  training,  required  for  graduation,  eight 
were  required  work  and  eight  were  elective. 

In  our  own  establishment  whether  this  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  or  other  reasons,  there  has  been  a  very  material  in- 
crease in  the  number  who  stayed  in  school  and  the  number  that  have 
graduated  from  the  school.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  school  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  high  school  enrollment  was  from  28  to  32.  The  last  five 
years  it  has  averaged  over  100 ;  but  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  has  been  larger.  In  the  first  five  years  there  was  graduat- 
ed from  the  school  il  boys  and  21  girls.  That  was  an  average  of  about 
average  of  nearly  five,  and  46  girls,  an  average  of  nine.  You  see 
average  of  nearly  five,  and  forty-six  girls,  an  average  of  nine.  You  see 
about  five.  But  noice  the  great  disparity  between  the  two  classes.  In 
the  last  five  years,  since  I9i0,  there  has  been  24  boys  graduated,  or  an 
average  of  of  nearly  five,  and  46  girls,  an  average  of  nine..  You  see 
proportionately,  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  case  of  the 
young  women.  The  number  has  been  more  than  doubled.  In 
the  case  of  the  boys,  the  increase  has  been  more  than  60  per  cent. 

I  attribute  this  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  broadened 
in  its  scope,  and  the  boys  and  girls  have  more  opporunity  to  do  more 
things  than  they  used  to  do,  and  to  some  extent  they  can  choose  the 
things  that  they  want  to  choose. 

My  subject  is  "Should  the  High  School  Curriculum  be  More  Flexi- 
ble?" and  mv  answer  is  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  more  flexible  than  it 
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is  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  the  only  absolutely  required  sub- 
ject should  be  the  study  of  our  own  language  and  literature.  I  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  is  essential  to  ever  child,  and 
further  than  that  I  would  not  go. 

In  the  case  of  the  work  in  manual  art,  I  believe  that  more  credit 
should  be  allowed  for  the  work  and  more  work  allowed.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Purdum,  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  made  an  official 
visit  to  our  place,  and  after  looking  at  the  various  departments,  came 
back  to  my  office  and  asked  if  we  had  gone  wild  on  the  question  of 
manual  arts,  because  the  work  was  given  two  periods  a  week  throughout 
the  whole  four  years  of  work  in  the  high  school  course,  and  every  stu- 
dent was  required  to  take  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  any  wildness  along 
that  line,  but  I  have  seen  so  much  interest  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls 
and  so  much  definite  result  from  it  in  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
in  the  community,  that  I  cannot  help  but  think  the  arrangement  has  been 
a  wise  one. 

After  the  criticism  of  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  I  took 
it  up  frankly  with  the  students  and  the  faculty,  and  we  took  a  vote 
in  two  of  the  classes — the  senior  and  the  freshman  were  not  considered 
— as  to  whether  the  work  should  be  carried  throughout  the  four  years 
or  only  two.  The  data  that  I  got  was  interesting.  In  the  case  of  the 
junior  class,  who  had  had  work  the  longest,  the  great  majority  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  carrying  the  work  into  the  fourth  year.  In  the 
sophomore  class,  two-thirds  were  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  work 
or  carrying  it  on  for  a  single  period,  or  dropping  it  altogether  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.  The  vote  was  about  two  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  favor  of  dropping  it,  but  the  reasons  given  were 
substantially  good  ones.  There  were  two  reasons  mainly  why  they  did 
not  want  to  carry  the  work  over  two  years.  One  reason  was  that  they 
received  a  credit  of  only  one  unit  toward  graduation,  even  if  they  did 
carry  the  work  throughout  the  four  years.  They  received  one  unit  to- 
ward graduation  for  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  work 
and  no  credit  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  work.  I  believe  that  should 
be  remedied  and  two  units  allowed  for  graduation.  The  other  objec- 
tion was  given  on  the  part  of  some  that  they  had  already  been  taking  the 
commercial  course  in  the  junior  class  and  were  looking  forward  to  con- 
tinuing the  commercial  course  and  that  they  had  so  many  different  things 
given  in  the  commercial  course  that  there  was  no  time  in  school  for 
the  preparation  of  any  of  the  studies. 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  when  the  commercial  course  was 
discussed,  and  at  that  time  I  favored  strongly  the  'incorporation  of  the 
commercial  work  only  in  the  last  two  years.  In  that  I  have  changed  my 
opinion  since  that  time.  In  the  great  majority  of  high  schools,  where 
the  commercial  courses  are  given  in  an  overwhelming  number,  the 
aourse  is  carried  throughout  the  four  years,  and  I  believe  that  should 
be  done  in  our  Maryland  schools.  When  the  new  course  was  adopted 
two  years  ago,  arrangement  was  made  for  preliminary  instruction  in  the 
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second  year,  so  we  have  practically  a  three-year's  course  at  the  present 
lime.  I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course  we  give  in 
the  second  year  should  be  given  in  the  first  year,  following  up  the  work 
the  pupils  have  had  in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  summing  up  this  system  of  conditions  with  reference  to  the 
course  of  study,  I  would  make  three  definite  recommendations  at  this 
time.  First,  That  the  manual  arts  be  allowed  as  an  elective  for  the 
entire  four  years.  Second,  double  the  periods  a  week,  and  that  two  units 
for  those  who  take  the  whole  course  be  allowed  toward  the  pupil's 
record  for  graduation  instead  of  one  as  at  present.  Third,  the  commer- 
cial work  now  given  in  the  second  year  be  given  in  the  first.  Third 
to  make  every  subject  elective  except  English.  I  would  qualify  this 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  administering  the  school.  The  Principal  and 
the  faculty  have  to  keep  their  hands  on  the  electives.  Sometimes  the 
principal  or  the  faculty  advisor  can  advise  the  pupil  definitely  as  to  what 
subjects  he  should  take,  especially  after  he  has  been  in  the  high  school  a 
year.  Often  the  difficulty  in  administration  may  make  a  difference  in 
the  subjects  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Blair:  There  is  another  very  momentous  problem  and 
question  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  what  to  do  with  the  school 
plant  when  school  is  not  n  session.  No  business  man  would  run  his  busi- 
ness, if  it  only  operated  two  hundred  days  in  the  year.  Now  the  counties 
spend  their  money,  put  up  expensive  plants  in  the  shape  of  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  never  use  them  over  two  hundred  days  of  the 
year.  They  are  not  receiving  the  returns  they  should  on  the 
money  invested.  Now  what  shall  we  do  with  the  school 
building  when  it  is  not  occupied  in  school  time.  Should  it  be 
turned  over  to  the  community  or  what  should  be  done  with 
it?  We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  gentleman  from  the  Eastern 
Shore,  who  has  been  trying  out  some  experiments  along  that  line,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  have  Mr.  Mudge  here  to  -tell  what  he  has  done  in 
his   work. 

MR.   MUDGE'S   ADDRESS. 

"THE  HIGH   SCHOOL  AS  A  CIVIC  CENTER." 

We  men  of  earth  have  here  the  stuff 
Of  Paradise — we  have  enough! 
We  need  no  other  thing  to  build 
The  stairs   into  the  unfulfilled — 
No  other  ivory  for  the  doors — 
No  other  marble   for  the  floors — 
No  other  cedar  for  the  beams 
And  dome  of  man's  immortal  dream. 
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Here  on  the  paths  of   every  day — 

Here  on  the  common  human  way 

Is  all  the  busy  gods  would  take 

To  build  a  Heaven,  to  mould  and  make 

New  Edens.     Ours  the   stuff  sublime 

To  build  Eternity  in  time ! 

This  is  the  message  of  Edwin  Markham  to  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Soical  and  Civic  Development,  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
in  November,  1911.  And  in  these  words  of  America's  greatest  living 
singer  may  be  found  the  essence  of  the  ideal  which  underlies  the  social 
or  community  center  movement.  It  is  a  movement  to  develop  "the 
stuff"  we  men  of  earth  have  within  us. 

Money  hoarded,  stowed  away  in  the  old  stocking,  the  old  tea-pot, 
or  whatever  hiding  place  the  ingenuity  of  the  hoarder  may  devise,  adds 
nothing  to  the  business  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  unproductive.  It  is 
dead.  It  is  the  money  that  circulates  that  brings  results.  The  money 
that  goes  into  the  clearing-house,  and  from  there  out  into  the  great 
arteries  of  the  world's  commercial  life,  carrying  with  it  as  it  passes  from 
center  to  center,  evidences  of  added  or  renewed  values  for  the  needs 
of  life,  is  the  money  that  feeds  the  world. 

In  this  respect  ideas  are  like  money.  Education,  training,  exper- 
ience, observation,  may  bring  satisfaction  to  the  individual,  if  hoarded, 
but  it  is  only  the  ideas  that  are  passed  out  into  the  school  arteries  of 
the  aggregate  life  of  the  humanity  that  brings  results  toward  making 
life  more  worth  while. 

The  civic  center  or  rather  the  community  center,  and  I  like  the  latter 
term  better,  and  shall  use  it  throughout  the  rest  of  this  discussion,  is 
a  clearing  house  of  ideas.  Few  normal  men  or  women  there  are  who 
out  of  their  experience,  or  their  observations,  do  not  have  some  contri- 
bution to  offer  to  the  thought  of  the  community.  The  point  of  con- 
tact with  these  is  to  so  influence  the  environment  that  they  shall  feel 
that  full  freedom  is  theirs  for  expression. 

"A  Community  Center  is  any  place  where  neighbors  or  people  with 
a  common  interest  may  meet  in  order  to  be  befer  neighbors,  and  to 
make  their  common  interests  more  effective."  It  offers  opportunity  for 
rest,  for  recreation,  for  instruction,  for  a  broader  basis  of  neighborli- 
ness,  and  for  greater  appreciation  of  what  our  neighbor  is  and  what  he 
may  be  to  us.  It  is  a  school  democracy.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the 
district  uperintendents  in  one  of  our  larger  cities,  that  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  city  schools  had  opened  a  new  outlook  upon  life  for 
the  pupils  of  those  schools.  To  them  the  farmer  had  been  the  be-, 
whiskered,  one-suspendered  boor  of  the  funny  paper.  But  a  study  of 
the  subject  revealed  to  them  the  amount  of  thought  of  care,  of  labor, 
of  foresight  and  of  real  scientific  knowledge,  that  is  necessary  for  the 
production   and  the  perfection  of  the  finished  product  as  they  knew  it, 
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developed  for  them  an  entirely  new  basis  for  sympathy  and  appreciation. 
The  life  of  the  farm  took  on  a  new  meaning  for  them.  The  farmer  was 
regarded  from  a  changed  attitude. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  do  in  the  community 
center,  enlarge  our  outlook  upon  life,  intensify  our  appreciation  of  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  while.  "The  community  center  is  both  an 
idea  and  a  device.  As  an  idea  it  means  community  fraternalism.  As 
a  device  it  may  enable  a  community  to  know  itself,  its  problems  and 
something  of  their  solution.  A  community  center  may  help  a  commu- 
nity to  be  its  best  self." 

THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IS  THE  NATURAL  LOCATION  OF 
THE   CENTRE. 

The  school  house  is  the  one  building  in  the  community  that  is  the 
property  of  the  community.  The  public  school  is  the  one  institution 
that  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  main. agency  of  the 
State  for  the  spreading  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  elevating  of  social  and 
spiritual  ideas. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  school  plants,  which  in 
many  instances  are  in  use  for  not  more  than  half  of  the  year.  Good 
policy  dictates  that  a  plant  shall  be  used  to  its  utmost  capacity  for  the 
production  of  those  things  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is  no  more  than 
business  policy  that  the  demand  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  insis- 
tent, the  demand  for  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  shall  be  acted 
upon. 

THE   COMMUNITY   CENTER   ORGANIZATION. 

Community  center  organization  in  this  country  takes  two  forms ;  the 
one  fostered  by  some  central  board  of  control  already  in  existence,  as 
the  school  board  in  New  York,  or  the  state  university  in  Wisconsin, 
the  other  the  free  organization  of  the  community  itself.  The  latter 
is  by  far  the  better  plan  for  trial  in  our  smaller  high  schools.  The 
burden  of  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  is  then  upon  the  com- 
munity itself.  There  is  no  shifting  it.  Failure  marks  the  inability  of 
the  community  to  work  together  in  a  common  cause. 

One  thing  let  me  emphasize  while  speaking  of  organization,  and  that 
is,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  activities  continuous  throughout 
the   year.     Summer   vacations    are    undesirable. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CENTER. 

Prof.  Phelan.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  thus  summarizes  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  community  center. 

1.  Wholesome    recreation    for    all,    men,    women    and    children. 

2.  Clean,  worth-while  amusements. 

3.  Training  and  self-expression  for  all,  through  athletics,  music, 
speech-making,  discussion  and  dramatics. 
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4.  Promotion  of  public  health. 

5.  Securing  of  information  on  questions  of  human  interest,  through' 
lectures  and  otherwise. 

6.  A  better  town;  cleaner,  more  moral,  more  artistic,  more  econ- 
omical. 

7.  A  closer  bond  between  townspeople,  and  also  between  town  and 
country. 

8.  More  business ;  more  life  for  less  money. 

In  detail  these  specific  purposes  may  assume  such  various  forms  as 
the  individual  needs  of  the  community  may  suggest.  But  having  the 
central  organization,  about  it,  and  closely  affiliated  with  it  may  be: 

A  boy's  club. 

A  girl's  club. 

A  farmer's  club. 

A  literary  club. 

A  drama  club.  : 

A  debating  club. 

An   athletic   association. 

A  public  library. 

An  information  bureau. 

Lecture   courses. 

Community  Institute. 

These  actvities  are  necessarily  only  suggestive.  What  will  fit  one 
community  is  not  necessarily  suited  to  another.  However  any  of  the 
above  or  some  combination  of  them  is  feasible  in  any  of  the  smaller 
high  schools,  where  a  proper  public  spirit  can  be  aroused  to  sustain 
them. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  very  early  in  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
maintained  in  a  little  two-room  school,  nine  miles  from  a  railroad,  a 
literary  club  that  held  two  meetings  a  month,  at  one  of  which  enter- 
tairtment  by  home  talent  was  given,  and  at  the  other  a  lecture  on  some 
current  topic1  by  an  outside  speaker  A  community  library  was  also 
started.  We  found  little  difficulty  in  finding  speakers.  Lawyers,  min- 
isters, teachers,  and  others  interested  in  our  experiment,  gave  their 
time  freely,  often  bearing  their  own  expenses.  The  experiment  thus 
started  continued  for  some  years  after,  was  enlarged  upon,  and  was  a 
real  force  in  the  community  life.  The  very  isolation  of  those  people 
gave  the  little  school  center  a  maximum  of  appeal.  The  writer  looks 
•lack  upon  this  little  experiment  in  community  work  with  a  large  degree 
of  pride,  inasmuch  as  he  has  since  met  with  signal  failure  several  times 
when  conditions  were  seeminglv  far  more   favorable. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  first  essential  of  equipment  is  a  room  so  arranged  and  seated 
that  he  people  who  come  may  be  comfortable.  Grown  people  compelled 
to  sit  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  number  one  seats  of  a  primary  room  will 
think  twice  before  they  attend  a  second  meeting.     In  the  Kirksville  Nor- 
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•mal  School  model  rural  school  building,  this  condition  is  met  by  having 
the  seats  set  on  movable  platforms  so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed 
and  chairs  substituted.  In  the  larger  cities  and  also  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  states  where  the  center  idea  is  securing  most  re- 
cognition, wherever  new  school  houses  are  being  built  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  center  activities  In  our  smaller 
towns  this  is  not  practicable,  but  in  our  high  school  auditoriums  will 
serve  well  for  the  larger  gatherings,  and  the  grade  rooms  for  the  small- 
er. Other  equipment  will  be  dictated  by  special  needs.  The  piano,  vic- 
trola,  a  stereoptican  or  a  balopticon,  a  microscope,  and  a  moving  pic- 
ture machine,  are  all  pieces  of  apparatus  that  may  come  into  service 
on  the  educational  side  of  the  work.  For  recreation  the  equipment 
must  depend  largely  on  local  conditions. 

ACTIVITIES. 

I  shall  at  this  time  speak  in  detail  of  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
.suggested.  The  Community  Institute,  a  center  activity  that  has  reached 
its  highest  development  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  management  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  state  university,  seems  to  be  a  type  that 
.offers  a  good  base  for  experimental  work  in  our  Maryland  high  schools. 
I  have  before  me  as  1  write  the  program  of  the  institute  held  at.  May- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  Feb.  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  present  year.  On  each  day 
here  were  special  sessions  for  men,  in  which  farm  and  community  prob- 
lems were  discussed,  sessions  for  women  where  the  discussion  of  home 
topcis  and  social  problems  received  attention ;  while  the  children  were 
cared  for  in  the  way  of  games,  music,  and  talks  upon  topics  of  interest 
to  children.  In  all  the  moving  picture  machine  and  stereopticon  played 
important  parts.  The  evening  sessions  were  general  and  gave  both  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  for  all.  Of  course  the  meeting  was  staged 
and  the  talent  for  the  occasion  largely  furnished  by  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  University,  an  institution  of  which  we  have  no  counter- 
part. The  plan  however  is  rich  in  suggestion,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I 
have  given  it. 

BUREAU    OF    INFORMATION. 

The  bureau  of  information  has  an  especial  appeal  for  the  high 
school  where  the  agriculture  course  is  maintained.  A  clearing  house  of 
information  on  topics  relating  to  farm  life,  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  sanitation,  concrete  construction,  co- 
operate buying  and  selling,  markets,  and  many  other  lines  of  infor- 
mation for  which  the  farmer  has  need,  and  for  which  the  sources  at  his 
command  are  meager.  Information  on  these  topics  is  largely  obtainable 
in  bulletins,  catalogs,  and  circulars  that  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  relia- 
ble facts  at  a  .miinimum  of  expenditure.  Collected  and  ^tabulated 
at  the  high  school  center,  they  serve  to  meet  a  community  need  that 
jio  other  agency  in  the  community  can  satisfy. 
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EXTENSION  LECTURE  COURSES. 

For  these  the  co-operation  of  the  M.  A.  C.  and  perhaps  of  other 
colleges,  literary  and  social  organizations  of  the  State  should  be  secured. 
It  is  not  the  trained  lecturer  that  is  needed  here,  it  is  the  man  with  a 
message ;  the  man  who  can  draw  from  his  own  knowledge  or  exper- 
ience, professional  or  otherwise,  and  with  appreciation  of  the  needs  and 
sympathy  with  the  aims,  purposes,  environment,  and  mental  attitude  of 
his  audience,  can  present  the  message  in  a  way  that  will  emphasize  the 
content  element  rather  than  the  form. 

Many  persons  may  be  found  that  because  of  personal  interest  in 
the  movement,  or  for  motives  perhaps  less  altruistic,  will  lend  their  aid 
to  this  part  of  the  center  work.  It  might  be  well,  and  within  the  range 
of  possibility,  for  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  compile  and 
publish  a  list  of  available  speakers  whose  services  may  be  obtained  for 
this  work. 

MOVING    PICTURES. 

The  standard  type  of  moving  pictures  is  not  witftin  the  reach  of  the 
center  in  the  smaller  high  school  because  of  the  expense.  Mr.  Edison, 
however,  has  recently  perfected  and  put  on  the  market  a  new  machine 
that  he  calls  the  Home  Kinetoscope  which  costs  only  from  sixty  to 
seventy-live  dollars.  He  has  already  a  fairly  large  force  of  operators 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  world  gathering  material  for  new  ones. 
The  prices  of  these  films  range  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  twenty 
dollars.  They  are  exchangeable  at  prices  ranging  from  thirty  cents  to 
one  dollar.  These  films  are  non-combustible,  and  hence  may  be  used 
without  the  fire-proof  booth. 

Our  public  school  buildings  stand  as  monuments  of  neglected 
opportunity.  They  have  been  closed  to  the  public  save  during  the  few 
hours  of  the  public  school  session,  and  then  they  were  open  only  to  a 
chosen  and  limited  number.  While  it  may  not  be  wholly  within  the  truth 
to  say,  as  one  writer  has  said,  that  this  policy  of  closing  school  houses 
outside  of  regular  school  hours,  has  retarded  development  a  higher  type 
of  citizenship,  yet  it  is  true  that  it  represents  failure  to  make  the  most 
of  existing  opportunities. 

It  matters  not  where  the  school  house  may  be  located,  whether  in 
the  city  the  smaller  town  or  out  in  the  open  country,  it  is  a  potential 
community  club  house.  The  farther  it  is  removed  from  the  centers  of 
culture,  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  for  realizing  the  vitalizing  in- 
fluence of  the  community  center  organization. 

In  the  community  center  organization,  party  spirit,  class  spirit,  sec- 
tarian spirit,  fade  away  in  the  clarified  atmosphere  of  common  solid- 
arity. In  it  the  spirit  of  democracy  informs  itself,  frees  itself  form  the 
trammels  of  narrowness  and  prejudice,  and  by  means  of  free  discussion 
of  questions  of  public  policy,  finds  means  for  applying  a  new-found 
feeling  of  brotherhood  to  their  solution. 
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Political  liberty  alone,  although  backed  by  universal  suffrage  has  not 
solved  the  problem  of  democracy.  To  political  liberty  must  be  added 
a  broad  community  spirit.  This  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  latent  in  every 
man.  Once  the  proper  stimulus  is  applied,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  force 
for  solidarity  on  the  side  of  right  ideals.  The  community  center  sup- 
plies, in  many  instances,  the  required  stimulus. 

It  is  no  new  theory,  or  untried  plan  that  I  am  discussing  before  you. 
It  has  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting.  It  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  systems  of  some  eight  or  more  of  our  progressive  states. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  men  in  the  field  pushing 
organization  work,  and  several  quasi-public  organzations,  like  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Playground  Association,  are  actively  aiding 
the  work.  The  social  service  departments  of  the  various  churches  are 
co-operating.  These  forces  are  expended  only  because  there  is  faith 
in  the  results — results  that  thus  far  have  paid  well  for  the  effort  put 
forth. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Wilcox,  President  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Teaching 
High  School  English  next  gave  a  summarized  report  on  the  work  this 
Committee  had  done.     This  report  was  as  follows : 

A  few  years  ago  our  National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English 
was  organized,  and  it  began  to  study  the  question  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter,  and  that  spirit  has  got  abroad,  and  last  year  the  high  school 
teachers  of  Maryland  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Maryland  High  Schools.  One  hundred  inquiries  were  sent 
out  and  but  twenty  responded.  The  questions  propounded  for  answer 
were  as  follows : 

1.  How  many  periods  a  week  do  you  have  to  teach,  basing  the 
answers  on  40  or  45  minute  periods?  Answer — Maximum  number  35, 
minimum  number  20.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  English  teachers  who 
reported  are  teaching  more,  than  thirty  periods  per  week. 

2.  How  many  pupils  does  each  teacher  have  to  handle?  Answer — 
The  maximum  for  one  teacher  160,  the  minimum  14,  the  average  80. 

3.  How  much  composition  work  is  being  done  by  the  pupils  during 
the  week?  Answer — The  maximum  reported  was  700  words  per  week, 
the  minimum  100  words,  with  a  great  many  not  reporting  at  all.  The 
average  is  337  words. 

Last  year  we  had  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress  a  rather  complete  report  of  the  Hopkins  report 
on  the  labor  cost  of  English  teachers.  This  said  that  the  pupil  in  the 
high  school  must  average  400  words  per  week,  the  teacher  must  not 
exceed  twenty  teaching  periods  per  week,  and  not  to  exceed  100  pupils 
in  class.  We  have  only  one-seventh  of  our  teachers  who  are  coming  up 
to  that  standard.  The  committee  says  that  this  work  must  be  carefully 
read  and  crticized.  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  report  they  read  all 
the  rest  read  part,  one-half,  one-third  and  some  skip  over  all,  and  do 
not  read  it  carefully  or  criticize  it  carefully. 
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4.  How  many  teachers  are  having  personal  conferences  with  their 
pupils  over  the  work?  Answer — Only  one-half  report  special  confer- 
ences ;   one-third  report  special  time  allowance  for  conferences. 

\\  hy  is  it  we  have  so  little  composition  work  in  our  high  schools  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  so  much  that  is  written  is  not  read? 

5.  How  does  the  number  of  recitation  periods-  of  the  English 
compare  with  those  of  other  teachers?  Answer — Two-thirds  say  that 
they  have  the  same  number,  one-tenth  have  fewer  periods ;  one-seventh 
have  more  periods.  In  addition  to  this,  60  per  cent  of  these  teachers 
say  that  they  have  additonal  work  which  does  not  fall  on  other  teach- 
ers in  the  school,  such  as  looking  over  contests,  marking  commence- 
ment themes,  etc. 

One  thing  is  very  evident  from  these  answers  and  that  is  the 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  different  high  schools  For  instance, 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  schools  in  the  state,  but  in  the  individual 
counties  as  well. 

6.  What  do  you  need  to  make  your  work  successful?  Answer — 
About  one-half  the  teachers  reported  more  reference  books,  library 
books.  Most  of  the  schools  seemed  to  be  supplied  with  dictionaries. 
Some  of  the  teachers  ask  for  more  time. 

i  believe  that  the  teacher  should  have  time  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  life  of  the  community.  Only  about  two  asked  for  more  maps.  Five 
asked  for  time  for  conferences.  One  teacher  asked  for  more  money. 
That  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  more  equipment,  and  cer- 
tainly the  English  teacher  needs  more  equipment.  Only  one  teacher  asked 
for  voice  training.  One  teacher  asked  for  a  mimeograph,  another  for 
uniform  paper,  and  I  want  to  read  what  two  teachers  said :  "A  better 
knowledge  of  what  makes  one  composition  good  and  another  bad."  "A 
willingness  on  the  part  of  administrators  to  see  things." 

Just  a  word  about  the  condition  in  Batimore  City.  Here  the  average 
number  of  periods  per  week  for  teachers  and  pupils  is  20;  the  average 
number  of  pupils  is  i26;  the  material  is  practically  all  read;  no  allow- 
ance for  conference  periods;  the  time  of  the  English  teacher  20  per  cent, 
less  than  that  of  other  teachers,  but  plenty  of  additional  work  in  con- 
tests, commencement  themes,  etc.  Here  we  approach  in  some  respects 
the  ideal  condition. 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw?  First  of  all  that  we  are  not 
teaching  composition  very  much  in  the  high  schools.  We  are  far  below 
the  requirements  as  set  forth  by  our  National  Council.  How  can  we  in- 
crease them?  We  cannot  under  the  present  conditions  and  the  number 
of  pupils  our  teachers  are  handling.  We  are  not  doing  the  work  that 
we  must  do  to  get  results. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  more  uniformity  in  our  work.  This 
lack  of  uniformity  is  very  noticeable  in  pupils  coming  to  the  Normal 
School.  One  member  of  the  Committee  suggested  as  the  reason  for  this 
lack  of  uniformity  the  great  variety  of  text  books  used  in  the  counties. 
The  work  is  not  organized  along  departmental  lines.     The  other  remedy 
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is  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the  extra  work  the  English  teacher  has  to 
do  in  the  school. 

Here  is  the  question.  Is  the  public  willing  to  pay  the  cost  for  good 
English,  work?  If  not.  it  cannot  get  it.  If  it  is,  then  our  English 
teachers  must  have  some  relief.  As  long  as  this  amount  of  work  is  put 
upon  them,  you  cannot  get  results.  Some  relief  can  come  from  the  ad- 
ministrative side.  The  English  teacher  must  have  more  time  or  more 
help.  The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  remedy  the  conditions  or  go  on 
finding  fault  with  the  English  teacher  when  she  is  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  she  cannot  help  herself?  I  hope  this  matter  will  not  end 
in  talk,  but  that  something  will  actually  be  done  to  improve  conditions. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

WILLIS  H.  WILCOX  President. 
ANDREW  H.  KRUG,  Secretary. 

Ocean  City  State  School,  July  1,  1915. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Marylnnd  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  was  called  to  order  at  3  P.  M.  by  President  W.  H.  Wilcox. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at  O'cean  City,  July  1,  1914,  and  of 
the  joint  meeting  with  the  Educatonal  Society,  -of  Baltimore,  January 
15,  1915,  were  read1  and  adopted. 

The  President  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  attending,  the 
origin  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in  1910,  ancj  its 
aim  to  improve  the  teaching  of  our  native  tongue  through  investigation 
of  conditions  and  publication  of  methods  and  plans  in  the  .English 
Journal.  He  referred  to  the  Hopkins  report  on  the  labor  and  cost  of 
English  teaching,  to  the  work  of  the  committee  on  uniform  grammati- 
cal nomenclature,  to  the  list  of  books  recommended  for  home  reading, 
to  the  investigation  of  elementary  English,  and  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  revision  of  the  entire  English  curriculum,  soon  to  be 
published,  after  five  year's  labor,  by  the  U.   S.   Bureau   of  Education. 

The  President  also  called  attention  to  the  activities  of  the  Mary- 
land Council  during  the  year,  and  to  the  positions  on  the  programs  of  the 
National  Council  which  have  been  given  our  representatives  at  meetings 
in   Chicago,   Philadelphia  and   Cincinnati. 

The   following  officers   were  then  re-elected   for  the  ensuing  year. 

Willis  H.  Wilcox,  President,  Maryland  State  Normal  School. 

Arthur  F.  Smith,  Vice-President.  Lonaconing  High  School. 

Andrew   H.    Krug,    Secretary,    Baltimore    City   College. 

There  was  no  special  program  presented  at  this  meeting,  inasmuch 
as  the  Maryland  Council  participated  with  two  other  sections  of  the 
State   Teachers'   Association.     At  the     morning   session     of     the     High 
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School  section,  President  Wilcox  gave  a  report  for  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Teaching  of  High  School  English  in  Maryland,  representing  the 
Maryland  Council  and  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association  At  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  Grammar  section  he  also  reported  on  the  re- 
sults of,  experimental  work  in  Seventh  Grade  Composition  in  Maryland. 
Digests  of  these  reports  may  be  found  in  the  official  minutes  of  the 
High   School  and  Grammar  section   for  July  1,  1915. 

ANDREW  H.  KRUG,  Secretary. 


Grammar  Section. 

ISABEL  IRELAND,    Chairman,   Cumberland. 
SUE  McKNIGHT,   Secretary,    Cumberland. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  1st.  3.30  to  5.30  P.  M. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Grammar  Section  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion held  their  sectional  meeting,  Miss  Isabel  Ireland,  of  Cumberland, 
acting  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Webb,  Principal  of  Normal  School  No.  2,  Frost- 
burg,  gave  the  following  address  on  the  subject  entitled,  "Efficiency  in 
Teaching  Arithmetic." 

Mr.  McMurry  tells  us  that  the  goal  of  all  instruction  is  the  fixing 
in  the  mind  of  the  general  principles  of  that  subject.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  the  first  arithmetics  came  out  based  on  the  principle  of 
"learning  to  do  by  doing."  We  were  all  carried  away  because  it  was 
something  new ;  and  right  here  I  might  say  that  I  do  not  believe  therr 
is  any  vocation  in  the  world  that  has  been  as  seriously  affected  as  th,^ 
teaching  vocation  by  the  new  things. 

As  the  result  of  this , -theory  of  "learning  to  do  by  doing,"  the  all 
important  thing  in  teaching  arithmetic  seemed  to  be  not  to  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  principle,  the  rule,  or  the  formula,  but  simply 
that  the  child  by  following  the  illustrated  example  worked  out  at  the 
top  of  the  page  should  then  be  able  to  work  the  remaining  examples 
on  that  page.  That  was  the  main  thing  in  the  recitation.  There  was 
nothing  fixed  in  his  mind  to  carry  along  with  him. 

McMurry  says :  "No  one  doubts  the  ability  of  children  to  memorize. 
That  is  the  one  thing  they  have  always  been  able  to  do."  Dr.  James 
says  that  all  the  intellectual  value  that  comes  from  a  state  of  this  kind 
depends  upon  our  memory  of  it  afterwards.  In  other  words,  is  it  any 
advantage  to  teach  a  child  that  3.1416  times  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
gives  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  if  h'  does  not  keep  it  in  his  mind 
afterwards. 

T  know  that  many  will  disagree  with  me  on  this  subject,  and  yet 
therein  lies  to  my  mind  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  have  to  overcome 
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in  the   State  of   Maryland   in  regard  to   taxing  our  people  to     get     the 
proper   amount  of   money   for  the   support  of   the  schools. 

In  a  town  I  know  of,  two  business  men  and  a  lawyer  called  upon 
some  young  men  from  the  schools  who  had  finished  their  course  and 
asked  them  to  find  the  contents  of  a  box.  These  young  men  were  .»«„ 
able  to  do  so.  They  had  been  tanght  according  to  the  theory  of  teachi- 
ng arithmetic,  that  we  must  learn  to  do  by  doing;  and  they  had  been 
able  to  work  the  problems  on  the  page  by  the  illustrated  example  at 
the  top  of  the  page;  but  when  they  went  out  into  the  world  they  were 
not  able  to  carry  with  them  what  should  have  been  imposed  on  their 
minds.  Do  not  think  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  teaching  of  reasoning 
and  the  developing  of  the  power  of  reasoning,  but  do  we  reason  as  we 
now  teach  arithmetic?  The  child  begins  to  learn  that  if  one  book  cost 
five  dollars,  and  he  has  two  books,  then  the  two  books  will  cost  ten  dol- 
lars. There  begins  then  in  the  child's  mind  the  reasoning  process. 
Do  not  think  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  concrete  method  of  having 
the  boy  measure  the  box,  if  you  are  teaching  measuration.  Let  the 
boy  measure  the  contents  of  the  box.  It  is  a  most  excellent  thing.  But 
that  is  not  all.  He  must  not  only  be  able  to  measure  that  box  in  class 
and  find  its  contents,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  remember  how  he  did 
it  afterwards.  The  goal  in  all  instruction  is  the  fixing  the  general 
truths  of  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  one  that  is  doing. 

McMurry  further  says  that  thoughtful  association  is  only  a  good 
beginning  in  the  formation  of  habits.  Repetition  also  has  a  very  impor- 
tant place.  It  must  be  continued  until  the  knowledge  stands  at  our 
command  without  thinking.  Every  child  should  know  the  multiplication 
table,  without  stopping  to  think  about  the  six  piles  of  pegs  with  five  in 
each  pile.  He  must  constructively  learn  that  six  times  five  are  thirty. 
By  having  six  piles  of  five  pegs  in  each  pile,  he  can  actually  see  the 
fact,  but  he  must  get  beyond  that  concrete  work  and  get  the  abstract 
fact  fixed  in  his  mind.  He  must  not  be  obliged  in  all  his  course 
throughout  the  public  schools  to  stop  and  go  back  to  those  six  piles  of 
five  each  to  know  what  six  times  five  are. 

For  several  years  I  taught  the  subject  of  Latin,  and  I  went  over 
the  rules  in  the  Allen  and  Greenough  Grammar,  and  referred  to  them  so 
frequently  that  I  knew  the  name  and  the  page  and  the  part  of  the  page, 
and  the  number  of  the  rule  that  I  referred  to  it  without  any  difficulty 
whatever. 

During  the  past  year,  I  had  my  senior  class  review  the  subject  of 
arithmetic.  I  tested  them  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  found  out 
where  I  should  begin,  and  in  giving  them  a  simple  column  of  figures 
to  add,  I  found  a  young  lady  who  was  counting  down  the  column  with 
her  pencil.  She  had  not  learned  the  combination  of  figures.  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  every  child  at  the  proper  age  should  fix  well  in  mind  the 
combination  of  figures  in  addition  as  well  as  those  of  division,  mul- 
tiplication or  subtraction. 
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The  work  should  be  divided  into  the  concrete,  and  then  I  should 
go  to  the  abstract  and  see  that  the  principles  and  rules  are  well  learned, 
and  permanently  fixed  in  mind.  Then  I  would  come  to  the  subject 
of  analysis. 

I  taught  for  many  years  in  the  high  school,  and  according  to  the 
curriculum  at  that  time.  I  had  to  review  in  arithmetic.  We  invariably 
review  in  the  last  year  at  the  normal  school. 

If  the  child  has  fixed  in  his  mind  the  concrete  illustration,  then  he 
should*  be  able  to  fix  that  in  his  mind  and  make  it  abstract,  and  fol- 
lowing closely  after  that  should  come  the  subject  of  analysis.  It  mat- 
•ers  not  how  many  of  the  abstract  or  general  truths  of  arithmetic  that 
he  knows,  unless  he  can  reason,  unless  he  can  analyze,  he  is  unable  to 
meet  the  problems  of  ordinary  arithmetic  that  he  meets  in  life. 

We  cannot  change  the  entire  feeling  of  the  people,  but  we  should 
be  able  to  change  the  ability  of  our  students  to  meet  the  ordinary  prob- 
lems. The  boy  who  takes  a  box  to  school  and  measures  it  before  the 
class  or  teacher  to  find  its  contents,  should  not  pass  over  it  without 
fixing  in  his  mind  the  contents  of  a  box  of  that  description,  and  the 
principle  used  in  finding  its  contents. 

McMurry  says.  "Economy  demands  a  medium  between  all  drill  and 
all  reasoning."  There  must  be  something  of  both,  whereas  I  think  the 
tendency  for  the  last  twenty  years,  previous  to  the  last  five,  in  teach- 
ing arithmetic  was  merely  to  reason  and  not  to  fix  the  general  truths  of 
a  subject  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  as  they  should  be  fixed  permanently. 

In  teaching  every  subject,  fix  the  general  truths  of  that  subject  on 
the  mind.  In  the  commercial  world — and  I  base  my  experience  and 
theory  on  the  subject  from  four  years  I  spent  in  the  business  world — the 
public  does  judge  our  work,  especially  in  arithmetic,  by  the  ability  of 
the  child,  not  how  he  derives  the  rule.  When  I  employ  a  surveyor,  I 
do  not  want  him  to  tell  me  how  he  learned  to  do  the  work,  neither  do 
I  want  the  boy  who  goes  into  the  shop  or  the  factory  to  tell  me  how 
he  found  the  contents  of  the  box.  What  I  want  of  him  is  to  find  the 
contents  of  the  box  or  whatever  other  problem  it  may  be.  That  is 
also  the  way  the  public  judge  our  work,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  mis- 
taken when  I  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  patrons  judge  our 
work  by  the  ability  of  our  students  to  work  the  problems  in  arithmetic. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  methods  in  education  are  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  simple  thing  that  I  suggest  to  you  to- 
■lay  is  that  you  explain  not  only  how  the  problem  is  done,  but  have  the 
principle  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  child  as  well. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Norman.  President  of  the  Baltimore  College,  Baltimore, 
eave  the  following  address  : 

PENMANSHIP  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Not  having  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being  a  public  school 
"eacher,  I  presume  some  of  you  are  wondering  why  I  am  here.     In  self- 
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defense,  I  must  plead  not  guilty  of  the  infliction  thus  imposed  upon  you. 
The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Grammar 
School  asked  me  to  come.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  chairman  is  a 
woman  and  a  public  school  teacher.  She  asked  me  to  come  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  public  school  teachers.  This  represents  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  could  not  resist. 

Some  of  you  no  doubt  are  wondering  why  someone  else  could  not 
have  been  found  to  do  what  I  am  expected  to  do,  and  I  share  in  your 
wonderment  and  perplexity.  In  my  effort  to  find  a  solution  as  to  why 
I  should  have  been  chosen,  I  have  concluded  that  the  chairman  knew 
of  many  who  could  do  as  well  as  I,  and  that  in  her  perplexity  in  making 
a  selection,  she  found  herself  in  the  predicament  of  a  pretty  girl  whom 
two  rich  old  men  wanted  to  marry,  and,  like  her,  she  thus  soliloquized : 

They  are  equally  ugly  and  equally  old ; 

They  are  equally  timid   and  equally  bold ; 

They  are  equally  tall  as  they  stand  in  their  shoes ; 

And,  in  fact,  between  them,  there  is  nothing  to  choose. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  "Penmanship  in  the  Public  Schools."  I 
shall  divide  this  discussion  into  two  parts.  First — the  importance  of 
good  penmanship.  Second — how  to  obtain  good  results  in  the  public 
schools. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  as  a  compliment  to  your  good  sense, 
I  might  assume  that  the  importance  of  good  penmanship  is  so  univer- 
sally recognized  that  anything  I  might  say  on  this  point  would  be  super- 
fluous. But  I  must  confess,  that  in  deference  to  the  interest  I  feel  in 
you  and  your  work,  and  in  view  of  the  conditions  as  I  know  them  to 
exist,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  temptation.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  real 
value  and  importance  of  good  penmanship  were  fully  understood,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  create  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject 
to  obtain  good  results. 

It  may  be  that  a  majority  of  you  do  not  come  in  as  close  touch 
with  the  dollar-and-cent  or  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  the  question  as 
I  do.  Only  recently  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  Baltimore  called  me  up  to  tell  me  his  troubles.  Remembering 
the  biblical  injunction,  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  I  told  him  that 
inasmuch  as  I  had  no  troubles  of  my  own  I  would  gladly  share  his. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  writing  and 
figures  of  his  employees.  He  told' me  that  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the 
trouble,  annoyance,  and  the  actual  cash  loss  occasioned  by  poor  writ- 
ing. I  knew, .  but  I  didn't  tell  him  so,  because  I  know  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  think  you  know  something  that  no  one  else  does,  and  I  did  not 
care  to  disturb  his  pleasant  dreams. 

Many  a  woman  has  had  a  fit  waiting  for  that  package  that  did  not 
come,  or  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  Easter  bonnet  that  failed  to  arrive. 
Did  you  ever  dream  that  in  many  cases  this  distress  was  due  to  the  fact 
that    the   name   en   the   package   was    so   poorly   written   it   could   not   be 
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read,  or  that  the  figures  were  so  poorly  made  that  the  house  could  not 
be  found?  Remember  there  is  no  difference  between  penmanship  and 
figures;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Poor  writing  and  poor  figures 
emanate  from_the  same  source,  and  are  due  to  the  same  causes.  I  be- 
lieve if  some  bright  Easter  morning  it  were  possible  to  disappoint  every 
teacher  in  Maryland,  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  from  that  time  on 
every  boy  and  girl  would  write  well  and  make  good  figures,  or  the 
teacher  would  know  why. 

How  about  the  health  of  your  students,  and  their  eyes?  Do  you  not 
consider  these  matters  of  great  importance?  The  position  necessary  to 
assume  in  order  to  write  well,  would  straighten  many  a  crooked  spine, 
and  relieve  many  a  strained  eye.  Did  you  ever  consider  these  matters? 
Perhaps  many  will  say — we  have  only  two  periods  a  week  for  writing 
and  any  back  or  any  eye  can  stand  that.  If  your  students  get  no  in- 
struction in  writing,  and  pay  no  attention  to  penmanship  except  during 
the  writing  period,  then  I  tell  you  frankly,  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
writing  class  is  thrown  away.  You  might  just  as  well  provide  ham- 
mocks and  let  your  students  take  a  nap  during  that  period.  It  would 
do  them  more  good  and  cause  you  less  trouble.  The  arithmetic  work 
and  all  kinds  of  written  work  should  be  lessons  in  penmanship. 

Many  a  teacher  has  gone  to  bed  at  night  or  has  awakened  in  the 
morning  with  a  bad  headache  due  to  trying  to  read  and  correct  the 
work  which  has  been  so  carelessly  or  so  poorly  done  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  decipher  it.  In  this  case  self-interest  alone,  should  con- 
vince you  of  the  importance  of  good  penmanship.  Have  you  ever 
considered  the  amount  of  valuable  time  you  could  save,  and  the  ner- 
vous strain  you  would  avoid,  if  all  the  written  work  you  have  to  exam- 
ine, were  neatly  and  legibly  done?  I  might  appeal  more  strongly  to 
the  selfish  side  of  this  question ;  but  I  think  enough  in  that  directon  has 
been  said. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  the  student  from  the  ability  to  write  well.  Those  who  seek  posi- 
tions in  offices  are  tremendously  handicapped  if  they  cannot  write  a 
neat,  legible  hand.  Many  a  bright  boy  or  girl  has  lost  a  splendid  op- 
portunity by  reason  of  poor  penmanship.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this,  the 
student  or  the  teacher?  The  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted  from  you 
to  someone  else.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  and  the  teacher's  duty  to 
impress  upon  the  student  the  importance  of  good  penmanship.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  and  the  teacher's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  all  written 
work  is  neatly  and  legibly  done.  By  doing  this,  you  will  greatly  lighten 
your  own  burdens,  and  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  your  students. 

Someone  may  say  that  a  majority  of  young  men  and  young  women 
do  not  seek  office  positions  and,  consequently,  good  writing  is  not  essen- 
tial. Such  an  argument  as  this  is  really  so  foolish  that  it  hardly  merits 
refutation.  We  must  live  and  associate  with  other  people — no  person 
can  live  unto  himself.  Therefore,  we  must  communicate  our  thoughts 
in  written  as  well   as  in  spoken  language.     I  have  wasted  enough  time 
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trying  to  decipher  miserable  writing  to  have  built  a  house,  and  so  have 
you.  Why  should  we  impose  such  a  useless  and  senseless  burden  on 
our  friends  and  business  associates?  1  consider  it  an  abominal  and 
unnecessary  nuisance ;  and  we  teachers  can  and  should  stamp  it  out. 
Let  us  get  out  of  the  rut,  and  give  to  penmanship  the  interest  and  at- 
tention its  importance  merits.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  thorough- 
ly drilled  in  penmanship,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  Then  if  you 
haven't  time  to  teach  them  anything  else,  it  makes  but  little  difference. 
If  I  had  gotten  that  much,  I  would  consider  myself  fortunate,  and  would 
be  as  much  puffed  up  now  as  a  fresh  college  graduate. 

How  may  we  obtain  good  results  in  penmanship?  The  answer  to 
this  question  and  its  solution  are  not  so  difficult  as  present-day  writing 
would  seem  to  indicate.  Getting  good  results  in  writing  embodies  the 
the  same  fundamental  principles  as  getting  good  results  in  any  other 
study.  The  first  essential  is  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board — 
they  must  be  interested  and  willing  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  teacher,  who  must  be  sympathetic  and  in- 
terested. No  teacher  can  get  good  results  in  writing  unless  she  believe? 
it  is  important,  and  is  willing  to  give  it  the  same  care  and  attention 
she  gives  to  other  subjects.  No  teacher  can  teach  penmanship  who  does 
not  knew  good  writing  when  she  sees  it — she  must  be  able  to  criticize 
and  offer  suggestions.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  she  should  be 
a  real  good  writer  herself,  though  of  course  this  would  be  a  great 
help.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  essential  that  she  give  study  and 
thought  and  practice  to  the  subject.  She  should  be  able  to  tell  when 
writing  is  good,  and  she  should  be  able  to  tell  when  it  is  bad,  and  why. 
She  should  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  This 
ability  can  be  acquired  by  a  little  study  and  practice,  if  one  does  not 
now  possess  it. 

A  most  important  requisite  is  good  material — ink,  pens,  paper.  Poor 
material  will  discourage  the  student  and  retard  progress.  Good  copies 
or  models  from  which  to  practice  represent  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  item  in  securing  good  results.  I  assume  that  the  copy  book  has 
been  so  long  dead  and  buried  that  it  would  be  irreverant  and  disrespect- 
ful to  speak  of  the  departed — so  we  will  let  that  relic  rest  in  peace. 
The  copies  should  be  written,  not  engraved.  The  written  copy  will  in- 
spire the  student  to  imitate,  while  the  engraved  copy  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  discourage.  The  copies  may  be  on  slips  or  in  book  form:  but 
in  either  case  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  placed  close 
to  the  student's  work. 

Having  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  school 
board,  an  earnest,  sympathetic  teacher,  good  material  and  good  copies, 
the  next  important  matter  is  to  have  the  student  assume  an  easy,  nat- 
ural position.  Teach  the  student  to  use  the  free  arm  or  muscular  move- 
ment rathe-  than  the  ringer  movement.  All  teachers  of  penmanship 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  are  in  complete  accord  on  this  point. 
There    are    many    reasons    why    this    me  hod    is    best.     It    gives    freedom 
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and  ease  of  execution — it  increases  speed — prevents  finger-cramp,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  volume  of  work  that  may  be  done  without  fatigue. 
This  method  of  penmanship  is  well  worth  all  the  time  and  attention  you 
may  be  able  to  give  it. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  correct  position  of  the  stu- 
dent at  the  desk — the  position  of  the  paper  on  the  desk — the  position  of 
the  hand  and  arm(  on  the  desk,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pen  is  held. 
These  matters  are  of  such  vital  importance  that  they  should  receive 
much  attention  and  supervision  from  the  teacher.  While  teaching  writ- 
ing, the  teacher  should  devote  her  whole  time  and  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular thing.  It  is  impossible  to  co/rect  papers,  read  books,  and  teach 
penmanship  at  the  same  time.  You  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  trim 
a  hat  and  dance  a  tango  at  the  same  time.  In  either  case  your  efforts 
would  meet  with  failure.  In  the  first  case  the  papers  would  be  cor- 
rected, but  the  penmanship  would  not  be  taught.  In  the  second  place  the 
tango  would  be  danced,  but  the  hat  would  not  be  trimmed. 

It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  copies.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  copies 
should  be  written,  not  engraved.  The  characters  should  be  formed  in 
the  easiest  and  most  simple  style.  The  student  should  be  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  style  of  copy  selected,  not  only  while  in  penmanship 
practice,  but  in  all  written  work.  In  this  way  only  can  uniformity  and 
good  results  be  obtained.  By  adhering  to  the  principles  and  suggestions 
I  have  offered,  penmanship  will  not  be  a  drudgery,  either  to  the  student 
or  to  the  teacher.  The  good  results  which  will  follow  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  pleasure  to  both,  and  prove  of  lasting  benefit  and  of  great 
value  to  the  student. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  fool  idea,  that  poor  penmanship  is  an 
indication  of  intellect,  finds  no  lodgment  in  the  minds n  of  any  of  those 
present.  If  that  theory  were  true,  most  of  our  boys  and  girls  of  today 
would  need  a  bucket  in  which  to  carry  their  brains.  If  your  students 
tell  you  that  they  cannot  write  well  because  their  grandfather  and 
grandmother  were  poor  penmen,  tell  them  that  poor  writing  cannot  be 
inherited.  Tell  them  they  may  inherit  blue  eyes,  red  hair,  and  a  mean 
disposition,  but  penmanship  is  not  born  with  a  student ;  therefore,  poor 
writing  cannot  be  inherited.  If  you  shoud  ask  me  if  I  believe  it  possible 
for  all  boys  and  girls  to  write  a  neat,  legible  hand,  I  should  answer 
most  emphatically,   "Yes,  provided  they  have  no  physical  defects." 

I  have  always  esteemed  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  co-operate 
with  public  school  teachers.  I  am  mindful  of  the  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems confronting  you,  and  I  fully  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  solve  all 
of  them  satisfactorily.  If,  therefore,  I  have  contrbuted  anything  which 
will  help  you  to  improve  the  writing  of  our  students ;  and  if  I  have  been 
able  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  *o  how  you  may  most  successfully  ac- 
complish that  object,  and  make  your  work  more  efficient;  then  I  shall 
have  fulfilled  my  mission,  and  shall  feel  repaid  for  the  time  and  effort 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  give.    I  thank  you. 
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Prof.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Bal- 
timore, next  gave  the  "Results  of  Experimental  Work  in  Seventh 
Grade  Composition." 

Our  English  Council  started  out  last  year  to  determine  if  possible 
how  much  time  should  be  given  to  composition  and  how  much  to  gram- 
mar in  the  seventh  grade. 

1  arranged  to  have  some  work  done  in  three  different  counties. 
The  plan  was  to  have  the  seventh  grade  pupils  write  a  minimum  of 
300  words  each  week,  in  composition  work,  and  the  teachers  were  to 
save  these  compostions  for  me  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  results  are  not  very  encouraging.  We  have  nothing  at  all 
from  one  county.  Two  interesting  things  came  out  from  this  experi- 
ment, the  one  being  as  follows :  Previous  to  this  year,  papers  had,  been 
written  but  once  a  year.  The  early  opposition  manifested  by  the  parent 
was  later  on  converted  into  a  liking  and  help  toward  the  work.  One- 
tenth  had  written  one  essay,  and  three  or  four  had  never  written  an 
essay  in  school.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  not  teaching  composition 
very  much  in  the  grammar  grades.  I  mean  that  we  are  not  doing  regular 
work  in  sufficient  quantity  outside  of  the  other  studies  to  get  results. 
You  may  have  written  work  in  your  history  class  and  your  geography 
class,  but  results  we  must  have. 

I  believe  we  must  have  this  composition  work  for  itself  outside  of 
the  incidental  work  that  comes  in  their  other  grades 

One  other  point,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  rules  and  definitions 
to  the  good  use  of  language.  I  cannot  claim  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing in  grammar  that  we  are  doing  in  any  other  subject.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  the  result  in  arithmetic,  if  you  spent  all  the  time  study- 
ing rules  and  definitions  that  way?  I  remember  a  rule  in  grammar  that 
I  learned,  and  that  was,  not  to  use  the  redundant  word,  and  I  remem- 
ber this  expression  was  put  into  the  grammar :  "Sit  Down."  "Down"  is 
a  redundant  word,  do  not  use  it.  Suppose  a  fire  should  break  out  and 
jome  one  should  call  "Sit."     Do  you  think  many  people  would  obey? 

Now  the  question  comes  up — How  much  time  are  we  going  to 
spend  in  the  study  of  rules  and  definitions?  How  much  time  are  we 
going  to  spend  in  putting  these  things  into  practice?  How  far  will 
definitions  and  rules  help  us  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  use  the  word? 
We  have  not  settled  that  question  yet.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion. 

One  teacher  who  is  a  well  qualified  teacher  has  reached  tha  con- 
clusion that  the  maximum  ought  to  be  nearer  500  words  than  300.  If 
some  of  you  are  enough  interested  in  this  matter  to  take  this  work  up 
and  follow  it  up  through  next  year,  and  let  us  have  the  results,  we  will 
see  if  we  cannot  work  out  something  more  definite.  I  believe  we  need 
a  standard  for  our  work  here  in  Maryland.  We  must  teach  English 
composition  in  the  grades  if  we  are  going  to  get  any  results.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  try  the  experiment,  give  me  your  name  and  address,  and 
let  us  see  next  June  how  you  have  come  out  in  the  results  obtained. 
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Mr.  Boughton,  of  Allegany  county,  moved  that  the  Elementary 
Teachers  organize  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  legislative  committee 
to  legislate  for  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  State,  and  that  this  or- 
ganization be  similar  to  that  of  the  high  school  section.  This  motion 
was  duly  seconded ;  but  the  motion  itself  was  opposed  by  Supt.  W.  J. 
Holloway,  of  Salisbury,  who  argued  that  the  elementary  teachers  were 
at  the  present  time  well  represented  on  the  General  Legislative  Com- 
mittee by  Miss  Mary  A.   Logue,  of   Baltimore  county. 

This  motion  was  voted  upon  as  made  by  Mr.  Boughton,  but  the 
majority   voted   against   the   motion. 

There  being  no  new  business  before  the  section,  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  coming  year  was  made.  Miss  Anne  M.  Hyde,  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Frostburg  State  Normal  School,  was  elected  chairman; 
and  Miss  Rose  Patterson,  631  Euclid  Ave.,  Roland  Park,  Md.,  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the   Grammar    Section   of   Elementary   Education. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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